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A 

DISCOURSE 

OF  CONSCIENCE, 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THOSE  THAT  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  COM- 
MUNION OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  UPON  THE 
PRETENCE  OF  IT,  &c. 


There  is  nothing  more  in  our  mouths  than 
conscience ;  and  yet  there  are  few  things  we  have 
generally  taken  less  pains  to  understand.  We  sit 
down  too  often  with  this ;  that  it  is  something 
within  us,  we  do  not  know  what,  which  we  are  to 
ohey  in  all  that  it  suggests  to  us ;  and  we  trouble 
ourselves  no  further  about  it. 

By  which  means  it  frequently  comes  to  pass,  that 
though  we  have  espoused  very  dangerous  errors,  or 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  very  sinful  practices, 
yet  believing  and  acting,  as  we  say,  according  to 
our  conscience,  we  do  not  only  think  ourselves  per- 
fectly right  and  safe  while  we  continue  in  this 
state,  but  are  effectually  armed  against  all  sorts  of 
arguments  and  endeavours  that  can  be  used  for  the 
bringing  us  to  a  better  mind. 

This  is  too  visible  in  many  cases ;  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  case  of  those  that  at  this  day 
separate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  as  it  is 
established  among  us.  Though  the  laws  of  the 
land,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  do  oblige  them  to 
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join  in  our  communion  ;  though  many  arguments 
are  offered  to  convince  them,  not  only  that  they 
lawfully  may,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  do  it; 
though  they  themselves  are  sensible  that  manifold 
and  grievous  mischiefs  and  dangers  do  ensue  from 
this  breach  of  communion,  and  these  unnatural  di- 
visions, both  to  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
and  to  our  reformed  religion  in  particular ;  yet  if  to 
all  these  things  a  man  can  reply  that  he  is  satisfied 
in  his  conscience  that  he  doth  well  in  refusing  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  ;  or,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  in 
his  conscience  that  he  ought  to  join  with  us  upon 
such  terms  as  are  required ;  this  single  pretence 
shall  be  often  thought  a  sufficient  answer  both  to 
laws  and  arguments. 

A  strange  thing  this  is,  that  conscience,  which, 
among  other  ends,  was  given  to  mankind  for  a  pre- 
servative and  security  of  the  public  peace ;  for  the 
more  effectually  obliging  men  to  unity,  and  obe- 
dience to  laws ;  yet  should  often  be  a  means  of  set- 
ting them  at  distance,  and  prove  a  shelter  for  dis- 
obedience and  disorder;  that  God  should  command 
us  to  obey  our  governors  in  all  lawful  things  for 
conscience  sake,  and  yet  that  we  should  disobey 
them  in  lawful  things  for  conscience  sake  too. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  Discourse  to  examine  what 
there  is  in  this  plea  that  is  so  often  made  by  our 
dissenters  for  their  not  complying  with  the  laws, 
viz.  that  it  is  against  their  conscience  so  to  do ;  and 
to  shew  in  what  cases  this  plea  is  justly  made,  and 
in  what  cases  not ;  and  where  it  is  justly  made,  how 
far  it  will  justify  any  man's  separation,  and  how  far 
it  will  not.  And  all  this  in  order  to  the  possessing 
those  who  are  concerned  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
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necessity  that  lies  upon  them  of  using  their  most 
serious  endeavours  to  inform  their  conscience  aright 
in  these  matters,  before  they  presume  to  think  they 
can  separate  from  us  with  a  good  conscience,  which 
is  all  we  desire  of  them  ;  for  it  is  not  our  business 
to  persuade  any  man  to  conform  against  his  con- 
science, but  to  convince  every  man  how  dangerous 
it  may  be  to  follow  a  misinformed  conscience. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this  disquisition,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  my  way, 
by  laying  down  the  grounds  and  principles  I  mean 
to  proceed  upon.  And  here,  that  I  may  take  in  all 
things  that  are  needful  to  be  known  beforehand 
about  this  matter,  I  shall  treat  distinctly  of  these 
five  heads : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  conscience. 

2.  Of  the  rule  of  conscience.    And  under  that, 

3.  Of  the  power  of  human  laws  to  oblige  the  con- 
science, 

4.  And  particularly  in  the  instance  of  church  com- 
munion. 

5.  Of  the  authority  of  conscience ;  or  how  far  a  man 
is  obliged  to  be  guided  by  his  conscience  in  his  actions. 

I,  And  first,  As  for  the  nature  of  conscience,  the 
truest  way  to  find  out  that  will  be,  not  so  much  to 
inquire  into  the  signification  of  the  word  conscience, 
or  the  several  scholastical  definitions  of  it,  as  to  con- 
sider what  every  man  doth  really  mean  by  that 
word  when  he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of  it :  for 
if  it  do  appear  that  all  men  do  agree  in  their  no- 
tions and  sense  about  this  matter,  that,  without 
doubt,  which  they  all  thus  agree  in,  is  the  true  no- 
tion and  sense  of  conscience. 

Now  as  to  this,  we  may  observe,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  a  man  never  speaks  of  his  conscience 
but  with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  or  to  some- 
thing that  hath  the  nature  of  an  action  which 
is  done  or  omitted  by  him,  or  is  to  be  done  or 
omitted ;  matters  of  mere  knowledge  and  specula- 
tion we  do  not  concern  our  conscience  with;  as 
neither  with  those  things  in  which  we  are  purely 
passive ;  as  neither  with  actions,  if  they  be  not  our 
own.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience,  one  way  or  other,  whether  a  thing  be 
true  or  false ;  or  whether  this  or  the  other  accident 
that  befalls  us  be  prosperous  or  unfortunate;  or 
whether  another  man  hath  done  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions, in  which  we  are  no  way  concerned.  These 
kind  of  things  may  indeed  prove  matters  of  great 
satisfaction  or  disquiet,  of  joy  or  grief  to  us ;  but 
we  do  not  take  our  conscience  to  be  affected  with 
them.  That  word  never  comes  in  but  with  respect 
to  something  willingly  done  or  left  undone  by  us ; 
or  which  we  may  do  or  may  forbear. 

Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  in  common  speech 
we  do  not  neither  use  this  word  conscience  about 
our  actions,  but  only  so  far  as  those  actions  fall 
under  a  moral  consideration ;  that  is,  as  they  have 
the  nature  of  duties  or  sins,  or  as  they  are  lawful  or 
unlawful.  Always  when  we  speak  of  conscience  in 
our  actions,  we  have  respect  to  some  law  or  rule  by 
which  those  actions  are  to  be  directed  and  governed, 
and  by  their  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  with 
which,  they  become  morally  good  or  evil. 

Thirdly,  this  being  so,  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  be  inquired  into  for  the  finding  out  what  con- 
science is,  is,  what  can  be  reasonably  thought  to  be 
our  sense  and  meaning,  when  we  use  the  word  con- 
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science,  with  such  application  to  our  actions  as  we 
have  now  said?  Now  for  that  I  desire  it  may  be 
considered,  that  when  we  talk  of  our  actions  as  we 
concern  our  conscience  in  them,  they  can  but  fall 
under  these  two  heads  of  distinction ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  we  either  consider  our  actions  as 
already  done  or  omitted,  or  we  consider  them  as  yet 
not  done,  but  as  we  are  deliberating  about  them. 
And  then,  secondly,  whether  we  consider  them  as 
done  or  not  done,  as  past  or  future,  yet  we  rank 
them  under  one  of  these  three  notions. 

We  either  look  upon  them  as  commanded  by 
God,  and  so  to  be  duties ;  or  as  forbidden  by  God, 
and  so  to  be  sins  ;  or  as  neither  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden, and  so  to  be  indifferent  actions :  (with 
these  last  actions,  indeed,  conscience  is  not  properly 
or  directly  concerned,  but  only  by  accident,  to  wit, 
as  those  indifferent  actions  do  approach  to  the  na- 
ture of  duties  or  sins :)  our  actions,  I  say,  do  not 
touch  our  conscience  but  as  they  fall  under  some  of 
these  heads. 

Now  in  all  these  respects  we  have  indeed  different 
ways  of  bringing  in  conscience,  but  yet,  as  it  will 
appear,  we  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  in  them  all. 

First  of  all,  when  we  are  considering  an  action 
as  yet  not  done,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  commanded 
by  God,  we  say  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  do 
it ;  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  sinful  action,  we  say  it  is 
against  our  conscience  to  do  it ;  if  we  look  upon  it 
as  an  indifferent  thing,  we  say  we  may  do  it  or  not 
do  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  Now  I  pray  what  do 
we  mean  by  these  expressions  ?  I  desire  that  every 
one  would  consult  his  own  mind,  and  deny,  if  he 
can,  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his  words.    If  he  saith 
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he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  do  this  or  the  other 
thing,  whether  he  doth  not  mean  this,  that  he  verily 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  do  that  action  ?  If  he  saith  that 
it  is  against  his  conscience  to  do  such  an  action, 
whether  he  means  any  more  than  this,  that  he  is 
persuaded  in  his  judgment  that  to  do  such  an  action 
is  an  offence  against  God  ?  If  he  saith  that  he  can 
do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  whether  he  hath  any 
other  meaning  than  this,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  judgment  the  action  may  be  done 
without  transgressing  any  law  of  God  ?  This  is  now 
undeniably  the  sense  that  every  man  in  the  world 
hath  when  he  makes  mention  of  conscience  as  to 
actions  that  are  not  yet  done,  but  only  proposed  to 
his  consideration.  So  that  taking  conscience  as  it 
respects  our  actions  to  be  done  or  omitted,  and  as  it 
is  to  govern  and  conduct  them,  (in  which  sense  we 
call  conscience  a  guide,  or  a  monitor,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  improperly,  a  rule  of  our  actions,)  it 
can  be  nothing  else,  in  the  sense  of  all  men  that  use 
that  word,  but  a  man's  judgment  concerning  the 
goodness  or  badness,  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness 
of  actions,  in  order  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  life. 

But,  secondly,  if  we  speak  of  our  actions  that  are 
done  and  past,  and  consider  conscience  with  refer- 
ence to  them  ;  here,  indeed,  we  do  a  little  vary  the 
expression  about  conscience,  but  the  notion  of  it  is 
the  same  we  have  now  given.  As  for  instance, 
when  we  talk  of  peace  of  conscience,  or  trouble  of 
conscience,  with  reference  to  some  action  we  have 
done  or  omitted ;  when  we  say,  My  conscience  bears 
me  witness  that  I  have  acted  rightly  and  honestly 
in  this  affair;  or,  My  conscience  acquits  me  from 
blame  as  to  this  or  the  other  action  ;  or,  I  am  trou- 
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bled  in  conscience  for  doing  what  I  have  done :  if 
we  turn  these  phrases  into  other  words,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  nothing  more  at  the  bottom  of 
them  than  this ;  that,  reflecting  upon  our  own  ac- 
tions, we  find  that  in  this  or  the  other  instance  we 
have  either  acted  or  omitted  as  we  are  convinced 
in  our  judgment  we  ought  to  do  ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  this  is  some  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
us ;  or  we  have  done  or  forborne  something  contrary 
to  what  we  take  to  be  our  duty,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  this  affects  us  with  grief  and  trouble. 
But  still,  in  both  these  instances  of  expression,  that 
which  we  mean  by  conscience  is  the  same  thing  as 
in  the  former  cases  ;  viz.  it  is  our  judgment  and 
persuasion  concerning  what  we  ought  to  do,  or 
ought  not  to  do,  or  lawfully  may  do ;  only  here  we 
add  to  it  this  consideration,  that  the  action  which 
we  are  persuaded  to  be  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent, 
is  now  done  or  omitted  by  us,  and  we  do  remember 
it.  In  the  former  case,  conscience  was  considered 
as  the  guide  of  our  actions ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
considered  as  the  witness  of  our  actions ;  but  in 
both  cases  conscience  is  the  judge ;  and  consequently 
in  both  cases  the  notion  of  it  is  the  same,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  former  it  was  a  man's 
mind,  making  a  judgment  what  he  ought  to  do,  or 
not  to  do ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  man's  mind,  reflecting 
upon  what  he  hath  done  or  not  done,  and  judging 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  culpable  in  the  matter 
he  reflects  upon. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  give  a  clearer  account  of 
the  nature  of  conscience  in  general,  than  this  I  have 
now  given.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  natural  notion 
that  all  men  have  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  expression 
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in  scripture  about  it,  but  what  doth  confirm  this  no- 
tion. If,  indeed,  we  put  epithets  to  conscience,  and 
talk  of  a  good  conscience  or  an  evil  conscience,  a 
tender  conscience  or  a  seared  conscience,  or  the  like ; 
then  it  includes  more,  both  in  scripture  and  in  com- 
mon language,  than  I  have  now  mentioned.  But  to 
give  an  account  of  those  things  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned, as  being  without  the  limits  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

II.  And  now  we  are  sufficiently  prepared  for  our 
second  general  point,  which  is,  touching  the  rule  of 
conscience;  if  indeed,  after  what  we  have  already 
said,  it  be  not  superfluous  to  insist  upon  that. 

It  appears  plainly,  by  what  I  have  represented, 
that  conscience  must  always  have  a  rule  which  it  is 
to  follow,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed :  for 
since  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  judg- 
ment concerning  actions,  as  good  or  bad  or  indif- 
ferent, it  is  certain  that  a  man  must  have  some  mea- 
sures to  proceed  by,  in  order  to  the  framing  such  a 
judgment  about  actions ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must 
be  something  distinct  from  the  man  himself  that 
makes  actions  to  be  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and 
from  which,  by  applying  particular  actions  to  it,  or 
comparing  them  with  it,  a  man  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  be  of  the  one  sort  or  the  other.  Now 
this,  whatever  it  be,  is  that  which  we  call  the  rule 
of  conscience ;  and  so  much  it  is  its  rule,  that  con- 
science can  be  no  further  a  safe  guide  than  as  it  fol- 
lows that  rule. 

If  now  it  be  asked  what  this  rule  of  conscience  is, 
or  what  that  is  which  makes  a  difference  between 
actions,  as  to  the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of 
them ;  the  answer  to  it  is  obvious  to  every  body, 
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that  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  law  of  God :  for 
nothing  can  be  a  duty  but  what  God's  law  hath 
made  so ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  sin  but  what  God's 
law  hath  forbidden :  (the  very  notion  of  sin  being 
that  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law:)  and,  lastly,  we 
call  a  thing  lawful  or  indifferent  upon  this  very  ac- 
count, that  there  is  no  law  of  God  either  command- 
ing or  forbidding  it ;  and  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression.  So  that  undeniably  the  great, 
nay,  I  say,  the  only  rule  by  which  conscience  is  to 
be  governed,  is  the  law  of  God,  considered  either  as 
it  commands  actions  or  forbids  them,  or  as  it  neither 
commands  them  nor  forbids  them. 

But,  in  order  to  the  giving  a  more  distinct  account 
of  this  rule  of  conscience,  there  is  this  needful  to  be 
inquired  into,  viz.  in  what  sense  we  take,  or  what 
we  mean  by  the  law  of  God,  when  we  say  it  is  the 
rule  of  conscience  ? 

Now  to  this  our  answer  is,  that  by  the  law  of  God 
we  here  understand  God's  will  for  the  government 
of  men's  actions,  in  what  way  soever  that  will  is  de- 
clared to  them. 

Now  the  will  of  God  is  declared  to  men  two  ways; 
either  by  nature  or  by  revelation :  so  that  the  just 
and  adequate  rule  of  conscience  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  law  of  nature,  and  God's  revealed  law. 

By  .  the  law  of  nature  we  mean  those  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  which  God  hath 
stamped  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  natures.  There  are  some  things 
eternally  good  in  themselves ;  such  as,  to  worship 
God,  to  honour  our  parents,  to  stand  to  our  coven- 
ants, to  live  peaceably  in  the  government  from  which 
we  receive  protection  ;  and  the  contrary  to  these  will 
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be  eternally  evil ;  the  heads  of  all  which  things,  thus 
good  in  themselves,  are  writ  so  plainly  and  legibly 
in  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  man,  who 
is  come  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  but  must  of  neces- 
sity be  convinced,  that  to  practise  these  things  will 
always  be  his  duty,  and  not  to  practise  them  will  al- 
ways be  evil,  and  a  sin.  Now  all  these  heads  and 
principles  put  together  is  that  we  call  the  law  of 
nature;  and  this  is  all  the  rule  of  conscience  that 
mankind  had  before  God  was  pleased  to  discover  his 
will  by  more  particular  revelation.  And  this  is  that 
law  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  saith,  that 
the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  the  law  of  Moses,  yet 
had  a  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  by  their  acting 
according  to  which,  or  contrary  to  which,  their  con- 
science did  bear  witness  to  them,  and  did  either  ac- 
cuse them  or  excuse  them. 

But  then,  secondly,  to  us  Christians,  God,  to  this 
law  of  nature,  hath  superadded  a  revealed  law,  which 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  holy  scriptures ;  which 
revealed  law  yet  is  not  wholly  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  former,  nor  doth  it  at  all  void  the  obliga- 
tion of  it ;  but  only  thus  :  God  hath,  in  his  revealed 
law,  declared  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  more 
certainly  and  accurately  than  before :  he  hath  given 
greater  force  and  strength  to  them  than  they  had 
before,  by  the  sanctions  of  greater  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments :  he  hath  likewise  herein  perfected  the 
law  of  nature,  and  hath  obliged  us,  in  point  of  duty, 
to  more  and  higher  instances  of  virtue  than  nature 
did  strictly  oblige  us  to :  and,  lastly,  he  hath  added 
some  positive  laws  for  us  to  observe,  which  were  not 
at  all  contained  in  the  law  of  nature  :  as,  for  instance, 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  salvation ;  to 
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make  all  our  applications  to  God  in  the  name  of  that 
Mediator  Christ  Jesus ;  to  enter  into  a  Christian  so- 
ciety by  baptism ;  and  to  exercise  communion  with 
that  society,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

And  this  is  that  law  which  we  Christians  are 
obliged  to,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  our  natures ;  and 
which,  as  it  is  a  summary  of  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
so  indeed  is  it  a  summary  of  all  our  duty :  so  that  if 
any  man  will  call  it  the  great  or  only  rule  of  Chris- 
tian conscience,  I  shall  not  much  oppose  him,  pro- 
vided that  this  be  always  remembered,  that, 

In  the  third  place,  when  we  say,  that  the  natural 
and  revealed  law  of  God  is  the  just  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  govern  our  conscience ;  or  when  we  say, 
that  the  law  of  God,  as  revealed  and  contained  in 
the  Bible,  is  to  us  Christians  the  just  rule ;  we  are 
so  to  understand  this  proposition,  as  to  take  into  it, 
not  only  all  that  is  directly  and  expressly  command- 
ed or  forbidden  by  either  of  those  laws,  but  also  all 
that  by  plain  collection  of  right  reason,  in  applying 
generals  to  particulars,  or  comparing  one  thing  with 
another,  doth  appear  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden 
by  them. 

So  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  a  rule  of 
conscience,  we  are  not  only  to  understand  the  prime 
heads  and  most  general  dictates  of  it,  (which  are  but 
a  few,)  but  also  all  the  necessary  deductions  from 
those  heads.  And  by  the  law  of  scripture,  as  it  is 
the  rule  of  conscience,  we  are  not  only  to  understand 
the  express  commands  and  prohibitions  we  meet  with 
there,  in  the  letter  of  the  text,  but  all  the  things 
likewise  that  by  unavoidable  consequence  do  follow 
from  those  commands  and  prohibitions.  In  a  word, 
when  we  are  deliberating  with  ourselves  concerning 
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the  goodness  or  badness,  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  this  or  the  other  particular  action ;  we  are 
not  only  to  look  upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to 
attend  further  to  what  that  law  may  be  supposed  by 
a  rational  man  to  contain  in  it.  And  if  we  be  con- 
vinced that  the  action  we  are  deliberating  about  is 
commanded  or  forbidden,  by  direct  inference  or  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty 
or  a  sin,  though  it  be  not  expressly  commanded  or 
forbidden  by  the  law,  in  the  letter  of  it.  And  if 
neither  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  consequence 
from  it,  nor  by  parity  of  reason,  the  action  before  us 
appear  either  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden  ;  in  that 
case  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  an  indifferent  action, 
which  we  may  do  or  let  alone  with  a  safe  con- 
science ;  or,  to  express  the  thing  more  properly,  we 
are  to  look  upon  it  as  an  action  in  which  our  con- 
science is  not  so  much  concerned  as  our  prudence. 

III.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  rule  of 
conscience,  that  which  naturally  follows  next  to  be 
considered,  with  reference  to  our  present  design,  is, 
what  share  human  laws  have  in  this  rule  of  con- 
science ;  whether  they  be  a  part  of  this  rule,  and  do 
really  bind  a  man's  conscience  to  the  observance  of 
them,  or  no  ?  which  is  our  third  general  head. 

Now  as  to  this  our  answer  is,  that  though  the 
laws  of  God  be  the  great,  and  indeed  the  only  rule 
of  conscience,  yet  the  laws  of  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, do  also  bind  the  conscience,  and  are  a  part  of 
its  rule,  in  a  secondary  sense ;  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
and  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  God. 

I  shall  briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  this  in  the 
four  following  propositions : 

First,  There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
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the  law  of  God,  as  it  is  declared  both  by  nature  and 
scripture,  doth  command  us  to  obey  the  laws  of 
men. 

There  is  no  one  dictate  of  nature  more  obvious  to 
us  than  this,  that  we  are  to  obey  the  government 
we  live  under  in  all  honest  and  just  things ;  for  this 
is  indeed  the  principal  law  and  foundation  of  all  so- 
ciety. And  it  would  be  impossible  either  for  king- 
doms or  states,  for  cities  or  families,  to  subsist,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  themselves  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  peace  and  happiness,  if  this  be  not  acknowledged 
a  duty. 

And  then,  as  for  the  laws  of  God  in  scripture, 
there  is  nothing  more  plainly  declared  there,  than 
that  it  is  God's  will  and  our  duty  to  obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  us ;  and  to  submit  ourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
to  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake.  So  that  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  men,  that  are 
made  by  just  and  sufficient  authority :  and  conse- 
quently no  man  can  doubt  that  human  laws  do  really 
bind  the  conscience,  and  are  one  part  of  the  rule  by 
which  it  is  to  be  directed  and  governed. 

But  then  having  said  this,  we  add  this  further,  in 
the  second  place,  that  human  laws  do  not  bind  the 
conscience  by  any  virtue  in  themselves,  but  merely 
by  virtue  of  God's  law,  who  has  commanded  that  we 
should  in  all  things  be  subject  to  our  lawful  govern- 
ors, not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake. 
Conscience  is  not  properly  concerned  with  any  being 
in  the  world,  save  God  alone ;  it  hath  no  superior 
but  him  :  for  the  very  notion  of  it,  as  I  have  often 
said,  is  no  other  than  our  judgment  of  what  things 
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we  are  bound  to  do  by  God's  law,  and  what  things 
we  are  forbidden  to  do  by  God's  law. 

So  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  cannot  bind  any 
man's  conscience,  by  virtue  of  any  power  or  author- 
ity that  is  in  them :  but  now  God  having  made  it 
an  everlasting  law,  both  by  nature  and  scripture, 
that  we  should  obey  those  who  are  set  over  us,  whe- 
ther they  be  our  parents  or  our  masters,  and  much 
more  our  princes,  and  the  sovereign  legislative  power 
under  whom  we  live ;  by  virtue  of  this  command  of 
God,  and  this  only,  we  are  for  ever  bound  in  con- 
science to  govern  our  actions  by  the  commands  that 
they  impose  upon  us ;  and  those  commands  of  theirs 
are  a  rule  (though  a  consequential  or  a  secondary 
rule)  by  which  we  are  to  govern  our  conscience,  be- 
cause they  are  the  instances  of  our  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God. 

But  then,  in  the  third  place,  this  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered, that  human  laws  do  no  further  bind  the 
conscience,  and  are  a  rule  of  it,  than  as  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God.  If  any  law  or  com- 
mand of  man  do  clash  with  any  law  of  God ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  either  evil  in  itself,  or  contradictory  to  the 
duty  of  Christians,  as  laid  down  in  the  scriptures; 
in  that  case,  that  law  or  command,  by  what  human 
authority  soever  it  was  made  or  given,  doth  not  bind 
our  conscience,  nor  is  any  rule  of  our  actions.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  not,  at  any  rate,  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  it ;  but  we  are  here  reduced  to  the  apostles' 
case,  and  must  act  as  they  did,  that  is,  we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men;  and  we  sin  if  we  do  not.  For 
since  God  only  hath  proper  and  direct  authority  over 
our  conscience,  and  human  power  only  by  delega- 
tion from  him ;  and  since  God  hath  not  given  any 
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commission  to  the  most  sovereign  princes  upon  earth 
to  alter  his  laws,  or  to  impose  any  thing  upon  his 
subjects  that  is  inconsistent  with  them ;  it  follows, 
by  necessary  consequence,  that  no  man  can  be  obliged 
to  obey  any  laws  of  men,  further  than  they  are  agree- 
able to  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  God. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  thing  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  for  the  clearing  the  point  we  are  upon,  and  that 
is  this,  that  though  human  laws,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  said  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  to  be  a  part 
of  its  rule ;  yet  we  do  not  assert  that  every  human 
law  (though  it  doth  not  interfere  with  any  of  God's 
laws)  doth  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases  oblige  every 
man's  conscience  to  active  obedience  to  it ;  so  as  that 
he  sins  against  God,  if  he  transgress  it :  no,  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  thing  to  affirm  this ;  and  I  do  not 
know  what  man  among  us,  upon  these  terms,  would 
be  innocent. 

Thus  much  I  believe  we  may  safely  lay  down  as 
a  truth ;  that  where  either  the  matter  of  the  law  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  the  public  or  some  private 
person  shall  suffer  damage  or  inconvenience  by  our 
not  observing  it ;  or,  secondly,  though  the  law,  as 
to  the  matter  of  it,  be  never  so  trifling ;  nay,  though 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  be  an  inconvenient 
law ;  yet,  if  the  manner  of  our  not  obeying  it  be 
such  as  gives  oflence  to  our  superiors,  or  to  any 
others ;  that  is,  either  argues  a  contempt  of  author- 
ity, or  sets  an  ill  example  before  our  fellow  subjects ; 
I  say,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  transgression  of  a 
human  law  renders  a  man  guilty  of  a  fault,  as  well 
as  obnoxious  to  the  penalty  of  that  law.  But  out  of 
these  two  cases,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
purely  human  law  doth  oblige  the  conscience;  or 
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how  the  transgression  of  it  doth  make  a  man  guilty 
of  sin  before  God.  For  it  is  certain,  if  we  secure 
these  two  points,  that  is  to  say,  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  private  persons,  and  withal  the  sacred- 
ness  and  respect  which  is  due  to  authority,  (which 
is  likewise  in  order  to  the  public  good,)  we  answer 
all  the  ends  for  which  the  power  of  making  laws,  or 
laying  commands  upon  inferiors,  was  committed  by 
God  to  mankind. 

So  that  though  it  be  true,  that  human  laws  do 
oblige  the  conscience,  yet  it  is  also  true,  that  a  great 
many  cases  may  and  do  happen,  in  which  a  man 
may  act  contrary  to  a  purely  human  law,  and  yet 
not  be  a  sinner  before  God :  always  supposing  (as 
I  said)  there  be  no  contempt  or  refractoriness  ex- 
pressed towards  the  governors,  nor  no  scandal  or  ill 
example  given  to  others  by  the  action.  For  if  there 
be  either  of  these  in  the  case,  I  dare  not  acquit  the 
man  from  being  a  transgressor  of  God's  law,  in  the 
instance  wherein  he  transgresseth  the  laws  of  men. 

For  this  is  that  which  we  insist  upon ;  that  the 
authority  of  our  governors  ought  to  be  held  and 
esteemed  very  sacred,  both  because  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  public  good  require  it  should  be  so.  And 
therefore,  wherever  they  do  peremptorily  lay  their 
commands  upon  us,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  so 
far  to  comply  as  not  to  contest  the  matter  with  them, 
nor  to  seem  to  do  it.  And  though  their  commands, 
as  to  the  matter  of  them,  be  never  so  slight ;  nay, 
though  they  should  prove  really  inconvenient  either 
to  ourselves  or  the  public ;  yet  if  they  stand  upon 
them,  if  they  persist  in  requiring  our  obedience  to 
them,  we  must  yield,  we  must  obey ;  always  sup- 
posing they  be  not  against  God's  laws.    For  we  are 
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at  no  hand  either  to  affront  their  authority  ourselves, 
or  to  encourage  others,  hy  our  example,  to  do  it. 
For  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  a  greater  evil  to 
the  public,  than  our  obedience  to  an  inconvenient 
law  can  easily  be. 

IV.  And  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  apply  what  hath 
been  said  in  general  concerning  the  rule  of  con- 
science, and  the  obligation  of  human  laws,  to  the 
particular  matter  here  before  us ;  that  is,  the  busi- 
ness of  church  communion ;  the  obligation  of  con- 
science, to  which,  in  such  manner  as  the  laws  have 
appointed,  is  the  fourth  general  head  we  are  to  con- 
sider. 

This  point  of  the  obligation  to  communion  with 
the  church,  as  by  law  established,  hath  been  largely 
handled  by  several  learned  men  of  our  church,  and 
particularly  it  is  the  argument  of  one  of  these  Dis- 
courses, which  have  lately  been  writ  for  the  sake  of 
our  dissenters.  Thither,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader 
for  full  satisfaction  about  this  matter,  being  only  just 
to  touch  upon  it  here,  as  one  of  the  principles  we 
take  for  granted,  and  shall  proceed  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse. 

And  here  the  proposition  we  lay  down  is  this ; 
That  it  is  every  man's  duty,  and  consequently  every 
man  is  bound  in  conscience  to  join  in  communion 
with  that  church  which  is  established  by  law  in  the 
place  where  he  lives ;  so  long  as  that  church  is  a 
true,  sound  part  of  the  catholic  church,  and  there  is 
nothing  imposed  or  required,  as  a  condition  of  com- 
municating with  it,  that  is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
God,  or  the  appointments  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  proposition  is  evident,  not  only  because  it 
necessarily  follows  from  the  foregoing  principle ; 
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which  was,  that  every  man  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  obey  the  laws  of  men,  that  are  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  therefore  consequently  a  man 
is  bound  to  obey  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  well  as 
civil ;  (unless  it  can  be  shewed  that  Christ  hath  for- 
bid all  human  authority,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  to  make  any  laws  or  orders  about  religion  ; 
which  I  believe  never  was  or  can  be  shewed :) 

But  it  is  evident  upon  another  account,  which  I 
desire  may  be  considered.  We  are  all  really  bound, 
by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  his 
religion,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  unity 
of  the  church :  which  unity  doth  consist,  not  only 
in  professing  the  same  faith,  but  joining  together 
with  our  brethren  under  common  governors  in  the 
same  religious  communion  of  worship  and  sacra- 
ments. And  therefore,  whoever  breaks  this  unity 
of  the  church,  by  withdrawing  his  obedience  from 
those  church  governors  which  God  hath  set  over 
him  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  and  separating 
from  the  established  religious  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians under  those  governors,  doth  really  transgress 
the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  guilty  of  that  sin  of 
schism,  which  is  so  very  much  cautioned  against, 
and  so  highly  condemned  in  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament :  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  it  doth 
appear  to  the  man  who  thus  withdraws  and  sepa- 
rates, that  there  is  something  required  of  him  in 
those  assemblies,  and  by  those  governors,  and  that 
as  a  term  and  condition  of  holding  communion  with 
them,  which  he  cannot  submit  to  without  sin. 

And  this  point  I  do  heartily  wish  was  well  con- 
sidered by  our  dissenting  brethren.  They  do  seem 
often  to  look  upon  this  business  of  coming  to  church, 
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and  joining  with  us  in  prayers  and  sacraments,  no 
otherwise  to  bind  their  conscience  than  other  purely 
human  laws.  They  think  they  owe  no  obedience 
to  the  laws  in  these  matters,  different  from  that 
which  they  yield  to  any  common  act  of  parliament : 
and  therefore  no  wonder  they  often  make  so  slight  a 
business  of  them. 

But  this  is  a  great  mistake :  there  is  much  more 
in  these  things  than  this  comes  to.  The  withdraw- 
ing our  communion  from  the  church  carries  a  far 
greater  guilt  in  it  than  the  violating  any  law  that  is 
purely  human.  For  though  we  do  readily  grant 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  public  worship  enjoined 
in  the  church ;  as  for  instance  the  times,  the  ges- 
tures, the  forms  of  prayer,  the  methods  of  reading 
the  scripture,  and  administering  the  sacraments,  as 
also  the  habits  of  the  ministers  that  are  to  officiate, 
be  all  of  human  institution,  and  may  be  altered  and 
varied  at  the  discretion  of  our  governors ;  yet  the 
public  worship  itself,  under  public  lawful  governors, 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  no  man  can  renounce 
it  without  sinning  against  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
offending  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 

A  human  law,  grounded  upon  a  divine,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  a  divine  law,  modified  or  clothed  with 
several  circumstances  of  man's  appointment,  doth 
create  another  kind  of  obligation  upon  every  subject 
than  a  law  that  is  purely  human ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
law,  the  matter  of  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in 
itself,  but  perfectly  indifferent.  In  the  former  case, 
we  must  yield  obedience  to  the  law,  as  to  the  law  of 
God,  however  it  comes  clothed  with  circumstances 
of  man's  appointment.  In  the  other  case,  we  only 
yield  obedience  as  to  the  command  of  man ;  and  for 
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no  other  reason,  than  that  God  in  general  hath 
obliged  us  to  obey  our  superiors. 

To  make  this  a  little  plainer ;  let  us,  for  instance, 
take  the  business  of  paying  tribute  and  custom  in 
this  nation,  in  which  case  there  is  a  complication  of 
a  divine  law  with  a  human,  as  it  is  in  the  case  we 
are  now  upon.  That  every  subject  should  pay  tri- 
bute to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  cus- 
tom is  due,  is  a  law  of  God,  as  being  a  branch  both 
of  natural  and  Christian  justice :  but  out  of  what 
goods  we  should  pay  tribute  or  custom,  or  what  pro- 
portion of  those  goods  should  be  paid,  this  is  not  de- 
fined either  by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  but  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  every  kingdom.  But  now,  because 
human  authority  doth  interpose  in  this  affair,  and 
settles  what  every  man  is  to  pay  to  the  king,  and 
out  of  what  commodities ;  doth  it  therefore  follow 
that  if  a  man  can,  by  fraud  or  concealment,  detain 
the  king's  right  from  him,  that  he  incurs  no  other 
guilt  for  this  but  only  the  transgressing  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  being  obnoxious  to  the  penalties 
in  case  he  be  detected  ?  No,  certainly ;  for  although 
the  customs  in  that  manner  and  form  be  settled 
upon  the  king  by  human  law  only,  yet  the  matter 
of  that  law  being  a  point  of  natural  justice  between 
man  and  man,  the  man  that  is  thus  guilty  ought  to 
look  upon  himself  as  an  offender  against  the  divine 
law,  as  an  unjust  person  before  God.  And  his  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  will 
not  render  him  less  unjust  or  more  excusable. 

The  case  is  much  the  same  as  to  the  matter  we 
have  now  before  us.  It  is  not  a  mere  human  law, 
or  act  of  parliament,  that  obligeth  us  to  keep  the 
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unity  of  the  church  ;  to  bring  our  children  to  be 
made  Christians  by  baptism ;  to  meet  together  at 
solemn  times  for  the  profession  of  our  faith,  for  the 
worshipping  God,  for  the  commemorating  the  death 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  sacrament  of  his  supper.  All 
this  is  tied  upon  us  by  the  laws  of  Christ.  These 
things  are  as  much  required  of  us  by  God,  as  Chris- 
tians, as  it  is  required  that  we  should  pay  the  king, 
and  every  man,  what  is  due  to  them,  if  we  would 
not  be  dishonest  and  unjust.  It  is  true,  that  the 
particular  forms,  and  modes,  and  circumstances  of 
doing  these  things,  are  not  commanded  nor  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  Christ,  in  this  instance  of 
church  communion,  no  more  than  they  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  God  in  the  other  instance  I 
gave  :  but  they  are  left  entirely  to  the  prudence  and 
discretion  of  the  governors  that  God  hath  set  over 
us  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  just  as  they  are  in  the 
other.  But  in  the  mean  time  these  things,  thus 
clothed  by  human  authority,  as  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  yet  being,  for  the  matter  of  them,  bound 
upon  us  by  Christ  himself,  we  can  no  more  deny  our 
obedience  to  the  public  laws  about  them,  than  we 
can  in  the  other  instance  I  have  named.  And  that 
man  may  as  well,  for  instance,  purge  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  knavery  before  God,  that  will  con- 
trive a  way  of  his  own  for  the  paying  his  just  debts, 
contrary  to  what  the  law  of  the  land  hath  declared 
to  be  just  and  honest,  as  any  man  can  acquit  him- 
self from  the  sin  of  schism  before  God,  that  will 
choose  a  way  of  his  own  for  the  public  worship,  dif- 
ferent from,  and  in  opposition  to  what  the  laws  of 
the  church  have  prescribed  ;  always  supposing,  that 
the  worship  established  be  commanded  by  just  au- 
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thority,  and  there  be  nothing  required  in  it  as  a 
condition  of  communion  that  is  against  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  every  man's  duty, 
by  the  laws  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  man,  to 
worship  God  in  the  way  of  the  church,  so  long  as 
there  is  nothing  required  in  that  worship  that  can 
justly  offend  the  conscience  of  a  wise  and  good 
Christian.  And  therefore  there  is  more  in  depart- 
ing from  the  communion  of  the  church,  when  we 
can  lawfully  hold  it,  than  merely  the  violation  of  a 
statute  or  a  human  law ;  for  we  cannot  do  it  with- 
out breaking  the  law  of  God.  Nay,  so  much  is  it 
against  the  law  of  God  to  do  this,  that  I  think  no 
authority  upon  earth  can  warrant  it.  So  that  even 
if  there  was  a  law  made,  which  should  ordain  that 
wilful,  causeless  separation  from  the  established 
church  should  be  allowed  and  tolerated,  and  no  man 
should  be  called  to  an  account  for  it ;  yet  neverthe- 
less such  a  separation  would  still  be  a  schism,  would 
still  be  a  sin  against  God  ;  for  no  human  law  can 
make  that  lawful  which  God's  law  hath  forbid. 

There  now  only  remains  our  last  general  head 
about  conscience  to  be  spoken  to,  and  then  we  have 
done  with  our  preliminary  points ;  and  that  is,  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  conscience,  or  how  far  a 
man  is  obliged  to  follow  or  be  guided  by  his  con- 
science in  his  actions. 

When  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of  conscience,  or 
of  being  bound  in  conscience  to  do  or  not  to  do  an 
action  ;  it  sufficiently  appears  from  what  hath  been 
said,  that  we  can  mean  no  more  by  these  phrases 
than  this,  that  we  are  convinced  in  our  judgment 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  this  or  the  other  action,  be- 
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cause  we  believe  that  God  hath  commanded  it :  or 
we  are  persuaded  in  our  judgment  that  we  ought 
to  forbear  this  or  the  other  action,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  God  hath  forbidden  it. 

This  now  being  that  which  we  mean  by  the  obli- 
gation of  conscience,  here  we  come  to  inquire  how 
far  this  persuasion  or  judgment  of  ours,  concerning 
what  is  our  duty,  and  what  is  sinful,  hath  authority 
over  us ;  how  far  it  doth  oblige  us  to  act  or  not  act 
according  to  it. 

Now  in  order  to  the  resolving  of  this,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  our  judgment,  concerning  what 
God  hath  commanded  or  forbidden,  or  left  indiffe- 
rent, is  either  true  or  false :  we  either  make  a 
right  judgment  of  our  duty,  or  we  make  a  wrong 
one.  In  the  former  case  we  call  our  judgment  a 
right  conscience,  in  the  latter  we  call  it  an  erro- 
neous conscience.  As  for  those  cases  where  we 
doubt  and  hesitate,  and  know  not  well  how  to  make 
any  judgment  at  all,  (which  is  that  we  call  a  doubt- 
ing conscience,  but  indeed  is  properly  no  conscience, 
unless  by  accident,)  we  have  nothing  here  to  do  with 
them,  but  shall  reserve  them  to  another  place.  Here 
we  do  suppose  that  we  do  make  a  judgment  of  the 
thing ;  that  is,  we  are  persuaded  in  our  minds  con- 
cerning the  goodness  or  badness  of  this  or  the  other 
action  ;  and  that  which  we  are  to  inquire  into  is,  how 
far  that  judgment  binds  us  to  act  according  to  it. 

Now  if  our  conscience  be  a  right  conscience,  that 
is,  if  we  have  truly  informed  our  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  God's  law,  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  that  we 
are  in  that  case  perpetually  bound  to  act  according 
to  our  judgment :  it  is  for  ever  our  duty  so  to  do ; 
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and  there  can  no  blame,  no  guilt  fall  upon  us  for  so 
doing,  let  the  consequence  of  our  acting  or  not  act- 
ing be  what  it  will.  So  that  as  to  a  right  con- 
science, or  a  well  informed  judgment,  there  is  no 
dispute  among  any  sort  of  men. 

But  the  great  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what 
obligation  a  man  is  under  to  act  according  to  his 
judgment,  supposing  it  be  false,  supposing  he  hath 
not  rightly  informed  his  conscience,  but  hath  taken 
up  false  measures  of  what  God  hath  commanded  or 
forbidden. 

Now  for  the  resolution  of  this  I  lay  down  these 
three  propositions,  which,  I  think,  will  take  in  all 
that  is  needful  for  the  giving  satisfaction  to  every 
one  concerning  this  point. 

First,  Where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment, 
even  in  that  case  it  is  always  a  sin  to  act  against  it. 
Be  our  conscience  never  so  ill  instructed,  as  to  what 
is  good  or  evil,  though  we  should  take  that  for  a 
duty  which  is  really  a  sin,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
for  sin  which  is  really  a  duty ;  yet  so  long  as  we  are 
thus  persuaded,  it  will  be  highly  criminal  in  us 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  this  persuasion ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  evident,  because  by  so  doing  we 
wilfully  act  against  the  best  light  which  at  present 
we  have  for  the  direction  of  our  actions ;  and  conse- 
quently our  will  is  as  faulty  and  as  wicked  in  con- 
senting to  such  actions,  as  if  we  had  had  truer  no- 
tions of  things. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  rule  of  our  duty, 
whatever  it  be  itself,  cannot  touch  or  affect  our  ac- 
tions, but  by  the  mediation  of  our  conscience  ;  that  is, 
no  further  than  as  it  is  apprehended  by  us,  or  as  we 
do  understand  and  remember  it.    So  that  when  all 
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is  done,  the  immediate  guide  of  our  actions  can  be 
nothing  but  our  conscience,  our  judgment  and  per- 
suasion concerning  the  goodness,  or  badness,  or  in- 
difference of  things. 

It  is  true,  in  all  these  instances  where  we  are 
mistaken,  our  conscience  proves  but  a  very  bad  and 
unsafe  guide  ;  because  it  hath  itself  lost  its  way,  in 
not  following  its  rule  as  it  should  have  done :  but, 
however,  our  guide  still  it  is,  and  we  have  no  other 
guide  of  our  actions  but  that.  And  if  we  may  law- 
fully refuse  to  be  guided  by  it  in  one  instance,  we 
may  with  as  much  reason  reject  its  guidance  in  all. 

What  is  the  notion  that  any  of  us  hath  of  a  wilful 
sin,  or  a  sin  against  knowledge,  but  this  :  that  we 
have  done  otherwise  than  we  were  convinced  to  be 
our  duty  at  the  same  time  that  we  did  so?  And 
what  other  measures  have  we  of  any  man's  sincerity 
or  hypocrisy,  but  only  this  :  that  he  acts  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  or  that  he  doth  not  act 
according  to  what  he  pretends  to  believe  ? 

We  do  not  indeed  say  that  every  one  is  a  good 
man  that  acts  according  to  his  judgment ;  or  that 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  all  actions  that  are  done 
in  pursuance  of  his  persuasion  :  no,  we  measure  vir- 
tue and  vice  by  the  rule  according  to  which  a  man 
ought  to  act,  as  well  as  by  the  man's  intention  in 
acting.  But  however,  we  all  agree,  that  that  man  is 
a  knave  that  in  any  instance  acts  contrary  to  that 
which  he  took  to  be  his  duty.  And  in  passing  this 
sentence  we  have  no  regard  to  this,  whether  the 
man  was  right  or  mistaken  in  his  judgment ;  for,  be 
his  judgment  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  it  is  all 
one  as  to  his  honesty  in  acting  or  not  acting  ac- 
cording to  it. 
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He  that  hath  a  false  persuasion  of  things,  so  long 
as  that  persuasion  continues,  is  often  as  well  satisfied 
that  he  is  in  the  right,  as  if  his  persuasion  was  true ; 
that  is,  he  is  oftentimes  as  confident  when  he  is  in  an 
error,  as  when  he  is  in  the  right :  and  therefore  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  who  being  under  a 
mistake  will  be  tempted  to  act  contrary  to  his  judg- 
ment, would  certainly  upon  the  same  temptation  act 
contrary  to  it,  was  his  judgment  never  so  well  in- 
formed :  and  therefore,  his  will  being  as  bad  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  he  is  equally  a  sinner  as  to 
the  wilfulness  of  the  crime,  though  indeed,  in  other 
respects,  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  cases. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  sense  of  all  men  in  this 
matter.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  should  of  a  Jew  be- 
come a  Christian,  while  yet  in  his  heart  he  believeth 
that  the  Messiah  is  not  yet  come,  and  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  was  an  impostor;  or  if  a  papist  should,  to 
serve  some  private  ends,  renounce  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  join  with  ours,  while  yet  he 
is  persuaded  that  the  Roman  church  is  the  only  ca- 
tholic church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are 
heretical  or  schismatical :  though  now  there  is  none 
of  us  will  deny  that  the  men  in  both  these  cases  have 
made  a  good  change,  as  having  changed  a  false  reli- 
gion for  a  true  one ;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  dare  say,  we 
should  all  agree,  they  were  both  of  them  great  villains 
and  hypocrites,  for  making  that  change,  because  they 
made  it  not  upon  honest  principles,  and  in  pursuance 
of  their  judgment,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  both. 
Nay,  I  dare  say,  we  should  all  of  us  think  better  of 
an  ignorant  well-meaning  protestant,  that,  being  se- 
duced by  the  persuasions  and  artifices  of  a  cunning 
popish  factor,  did  really  out  of  conscience  abandon 
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our  communion,  and  go  over  to  the  Romanists,  as 
thinking  theirs  to  be  the  safest ;  I  say,  we  should  all 
of  us  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  such  a 
man  in  such  a  case,  though  really  here  the  change  is 
made  from  a  true  religion  to  a  false  one,  than  we 
should  of  either  of  the  other  men  I  have  before 
named.  All  this  put  together  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  no  man  can  in  any  case  act 
against  his  judgment  or  persuasion,  but  he  is  guilty 
of  sin  in  so  doing. 

But  then  our  second  proposition  is  this  :  the  mis- 
take of  a  man's  judgment  may  be  of  such  a  nature, 
that  as  it  will  be  a  sin  to  act  against  his  judgment, 
so  it  will  likewise  be  a  sin  to  act  according  to  it. 

For,  what  authority  soever  a  man's  conscience  has 
over  him,  it  can  never  bear  him  out,  if  he  do  an  evil 
thing  in  compliance  with  it.  My  judgment  is  (as 
we  have  said)  the  guide  of  my  actions ;  but  it  may 
through  my  negligence  be  so  far  misguided  itself,  as 
that  if  I  follow  it,  it  will  lead  me  into  the  most  horrid 
crimes  in  the  world :  and  will  it  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse or  justification  of  my  action  in  such  a  case,  to 
say,  that  indeed  herein  I  did  but  act  according  to 
my  persuasion  ?  No  verily ;  I  may  as  certainly  be 
damned,  without  repentance,  for  acting  according  to 
my  judgment,  in  some  cases  where  it  is  mistaken,  as 
I  shall  be  for  acting  contrary  to  it  in  other  cases 
where  it  is  rightly  informed. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  plain.  It  is  not  my 
judgment  or  persuasion  that  makes  good  or  evil, 
right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  virtue  or  vice; 
but  it  is  the  nature  of  things  themselves ;  and  the 
law  of  God  (and  of  men  under  that)  commanding  or 
forbidding  things,  that  makes  them  so.   If  the  moral 
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goodness  or  badness  of  actions  was  to  be  measured 
by  men's  opinions  and  persuasions ;  then  good  and 
evil,  duty  and  sin,  would  be  the  most  various  uncer- 
tain things  in  the  world.  They  would  change  their 
natures  as  often  as  men  change  their  opinions ;  and 
that  which  to-day  is  a  virtue,  to-morrow  would  be  a 
crime ;  and  that  which  in  one  man  would  be  a  hero- 
ically good  action,  would  in  another  man  be  a  prodi- 
gious piece  of  villainy ;  though  yet  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  action  itself,  or  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  that  did  it,  save  only  the  difference  of 
opinion. 

But  such  consequences  as  these  are  intolerable ; 
nor  indeed  do  men  either  talk  or  think  after  this 
manner.  Every  man,  when  he  speaks  of  good  or 
evil,  lawful  or  unlawful,  means  some  certain,  fixed 
thing  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  the  nature 
and  property  of.  That  action  is  good,  and  a  duty, 
which  is  either  so  in  itself,  or  made  so  by  some  posi- 
tive law  of  God  :  and  that  action  is  evil,  and  a  sin, 
that  is  forbid  by  God,  in  either  of  these  ways :  so 
that  unless  it  was  in  our  power  to  change  the  nature 
of  things,  or  to  alter  the  laws  of  God,  it  will  una- 
voidably follow,  that  we  shall  be  for  ever  obliged  to 
do  some  actions,  and  to  forbear  others,  whatever  our 
judgment  concerning  them  is:  and  consequently  we 
may  be  guilty  of  sin,  if  in  these  instances  we  act 
contrary  to  this  obligation,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  should  happen  that  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
we  ought  so  to  do. 

And  thus  is  our  proposition  fully  proved  ;  but 
then,  for  the  further  clearing  of  it,  I  desire  it  may 
be  taken  notice  of,  that  we  do  not  thus  lay  it  down, 
that  every  mistake  of  judgment  about  good  or  evil 
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doth  involve  a  man  in  sin,  if  he  act  according  to  that 
mistake ;  hut  only  thus :  the  mistake  of  a  man's 
judgment  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  as  it  will 
be  a  sin  in  him  to  act  against  it,  so  it  will  likewise 
be  sin  to  act  according  to  it.  It  is  not  every  error 
in  morals  that  brings  a  man  under  the  necessity  of 
sinning  if  he  pursues  it  in  his  actions.  A  man's 
conscience  may  mistake  its  rule  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances, and  yet  he  may  safely  enough  act  according 
to  it ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  a  man  may  enter- 
tain a  great  many  mistakes  and  false  notions  of  his 
duty,  and  act  according  to  them  too,  and  yet,  in 
such  actions,  he  shall  not  transgress  any  law  of  God. 

Now  this  that  I  say  holds  chiefly  in  these  two 
instances  :  for  example ;  in  the  first  place,  if  a  man 
believe  a  thing  to  be  commanded  by  God,  which  yet 
indeed  is  not ;  but  neither  is  it  forbidden :  as  if  a 
man  should  think  himself  obliged  to  retire  himself 
from  his  business  seven  times  or  three  times  a  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  devotion ;  or  to  give  half  of  his 
yearly  income  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  if  he  can 
do  it  without  prejudice  to  his  family.  Now  in  this 
case  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  his  duty ;  for  the 
law  of  God  hath  not  bound  him  up  to  such  mea- 
sures in  either  of  these  instances  :  but  yet,  because 
God  hath  not,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  any  com- 
mands upon  him  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  he 
may  in  both  these  instances  act  according  to  this 
mistake  without  any  guilt  in  the  world  ;  nay,  so 
long  as  that  mistake  continues,  he  is  bound  to  act 
accordingly. 

Again,  in  the  second  place,  if  a  man  believe  a 
thing  to  be  forbidden  by  God's  law,  which  yet  is 
not,  but  neither  is  it  commanded :  as  for  instance, 
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if  a  man  think  that  he  ought,  by  virtue  of  a  divine 
command,  to  abstain  from  all  meats  that  are  stran- 
gled, or  have  blood  in  them  ;  or  if  he  believe  it  un- 
lawful to  play  at  cards  or  dice ;  or  that  it  is  for- 
bidden by  God's  word  to  let  out  money  at  interest ; 
why  in  all  these  cases  he  may  follow  his  opinion, 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  without  sin  :  nay,  he  is 
bound  to  follow  it,  because  it  is  the  dictate  of  his 
conscience,  however  his  conscience  be  mistaken. 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  because,  though  he  be  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment  about  these  matters,  yet, 
since  God  hath  not  by  any  law  forbid  these  things, 
there  is  no  transgression  follows  upon  acting  accord- 
ing to  such  a  mistake. 

But  then  in  other  cases,  where  a  man's  mistake 
happens  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  that  he  cannot 
act  according  to  his  conscience  but  he  transgresseth 
some  law  of  God,  by  which  conscience  ought  to  be 
governed ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  man  looks  upon 
that  as  a  lawful  action,  or  as  a  duty,  which  God 
hath  forbidden  ;  or  looks  upon  that  as  a  sin,  or  at 
least  an  indifferent  action,  which  God  hath  com- 
manded, here  it  is  that  the  mistake  becomes  dan- 
gerous :  and  in  such  cases  the  man  is  brought  into 
that  sad  dilemma  we  have  been  representing,  viz. 
that  if  he  acts  according  to  his  persuasion,  he  trans- 
gresseth God's  law,  and  so  is  a  sinner  upon  that 
account :  if  he  acts  against  his  persuasion,  then  he 
is  self-condemned,  and  very  guilty  before  God  upon 
that  account. 

Well,  but  is  there  no  avoiding  of  this  ?  must  it 
be  laid  down  as  a  constant  universal  truth,  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  man's  judgment  happens  to  be 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  his  duty,  commanding  or  for- 
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bidding  an  action,  he  must  of  necessity  sin,  whether 
he  act  or  not  act  according  to  that  judgment  ?  If, 
indeed,  he  act  against  his  conscience,  it  is  readily 
granted  he  sins ;  but  it  seems  very  hard  that  he 
should  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning  when  he  acts 
according  to  it ;  especially  when  he  is  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  or  mistaken  in  the  law  against  which  he 
offends. 

This  is  indeed  the  great  difficulty  that  occurs  in 
this  matter ;  and  for  the  untying  it  I  lay  down  this 
third  general  proposition ;  viz.  that  the  great  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  case  of  a  man's  following  a 
mistaken  judgment,  is  the  culpableness  or  incul- 
pableness,  the  faultiness  or  innocence  of  the  mistake 
upon  which  he  acts  ;  for  according  as  this  is,  so  will 
his  guilt  in  acting  according  to  it  be  either  greater 
or  less,  or  none  at  all. 

We  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  always  guilty  of  a 
sin  before  God,  when,  upon  a  misinformation  of 
judgment,  he  omits  that  which  God's  law  hath  com- 
manded, or  doth  that  which  God's  law  hath  forbid- 
den ;  no,  though  these  omissions  or  actions  may  be 
said  to  be  sins  in  themselves,  that  is,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  them,  as  being  transgressions  of  God's  law ; 
yet  before  we  affirm  that  they  will  be  imputed  to  a 
man  as  such,  that  is,  prove  formally  sins  to  him,  we 
first  consider  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  man.  If  we  find,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  instance  wherein  God's  law  is  trans- 
gressed is  such  an  instance  as  even  an  honest- 
minded  man  may  well  be  supposed  to  mistake  in  ; 
and  if  we  find,  likewise,  that  the  man  had  not  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  informing  himself  aright  as  to 
this  matter;  and  that  he  hath  done  all  that  he 
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could  do,  in  his  circumstances,  to  understand  his 
duty ;  if  in  such  a  case  as  this  he  he  mistaken  in 
his  duty,  and  act  upon  that  mistake,  yet  we  do  not 
say  that  the  man  is  properly  guilty  of  any  sin  in 
that  action,  however  that  action  is  indeed  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
him  to  he  innocent  as  to  this  matter ;  nor  will  God 
ever  call  him  to  an  account  for  what  he  hath  done 
or  omitted  in  these  circumstances. 

And  the  reasons  and  grounds  upon  which  we 
affirm  this  are  plain  and  evident  at  the  first  hearing. 
No  man  can  be  obliged  to  do  more  than  what  is  in 
his  power  to  do  ;  and  w  hatever  a  man  is  not  obliged 
to  do,  it  is  no  sin  in  him  if  he  do  it  not :  so  that  if 
a  man  do  all  that  one  in  his  circumstances  can  or 
should  do,  for  the  right  understanding  of  his  duty, 
if  he  happens  to  be  mistaken,  that  mistake  cannot 
be  imputed  to  him  as  a  sin,  because  he  was  not 
obhged  to  understand  better  :  and  if  his  mistake  be 
no  sin,  it  is  certain,  to  act  according  to  that  mistake 
can  be  no  sin  neither. 

So  that  the  whole  point  of  sinning  or  not  sinning, 
in  following  an  eri'oneous  conscience,  lies  here  ;  whe- 
ther the  man  that  is  thus  mispersuaded  is  to  be 
blamed  or  not  blamed  for  his  mispersuasion.  If  the 
error  he  hath  taken  up  do  not  proceed  from  his  own 
fault  and  negligence,  but  was  the  pure  unavoidable 
effects  'of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ; 
(which  circumstances,  we  suppose,  he  contributed 
nothing  to,  but  he  was  put  into  them  by  the  dis- 
position of  divine  Providence;)  then,  of  what  nature 
soever  the  error  be,  he  doth  not  contract  any  guilt 
by  any  action  which  he  doth  in  pursuance  of  that 
error;  but  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  rectify  that 
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error,  if  he  had  means  and  opportunities  to  inform 
his  conscience  better ;  and  the  nature  of  the  action 
was  such  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do,  so  that  he 
must  be  accounted  guilty  of  a  gross  and  criminal 
neglect  in  not  doing  it ;  in  this  case  the  man  is  a 
transgressor,  and  accountable  unto  God,  as  such, 
for  all  the  actions  that  he  doth  or  omits  contrary  to 
God's  law,  while  he  acts  under  that  mistake  or  in 
pursuance  of  it.  And  accordingly  as  this  neglect  or 
carelessness  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action  which  he  doth  in  pursuance  of  it  greater 
or  less  likewise. 

And  this  is  a  plain  account  of  this  matter.  So 
that  we  see  there  is  no  fatal  unavoidable  necessity 
laid  upon  any  man  to  commit  a  sin,  by  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  but  if  at  any  time  he  be 
brought  under  those  sad  circumstances,  he  brings 
that  necessity  upon  himself.  God  never  put  any 
man  into  such  a  condition,  but  that  he  might  do 
that  duty  which  was  required  of  him,  and  be  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  his  actions.  But  here  is 
the  thing ;  men,  by  their  vice  and  wickedness,  by 
neglecting  the  means  of  instruction  that  are  afforded 
them,  and  not  using  their  reason  and  understanding 
as  they  should  do,  may  suffer  themselves  to  be 
brought  under  the  bondage  of  such  false  and  evil 
principles,  that  they  shall,  so  long  as  they  hold 
those  principles,  fall  into  sin,  whether  they  act  ac- 
cording to  their  conscience  or  act  against  it. 

I  have  done  with  the  general  points  concerning 
conscience,  which  I  thought  needful  to  be  premised, 
as  the  grounds  and  principles  of  our  following  Dis- 
course :  I  now  come  to  that  which  I  at  first  pro- 
posed, and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  this  is  intended; 
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that  is,  to  speak  to  the  case  of  those  that  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  upon 
this  pretence,  that  it  is  against  their  conscience  to 
join  with  us  in  it. 

Now  all  that  I  conceive  needful  to  be  done  in 
order  to  a  full  discussion  of  this  case,  and  giving 
satisfaction  about  it,  are  these  two  things : 

First,  to  separate  the  pretensions  of  conscience 
that  are  truly  and  justly  made  in  this  matter  from 
the  false  ones ;  or,  to  show  who  those  are  that  can 
rightly  plead  conscience  for  their  nonconformity, 
and  who  those  are  that  cannot. 

Secondly,  to  inquire  how  far  this  plea  of  con- 
science, when  it  is  truly  made,  will  justify  any  dis- 
senter that  continues  in  separation  from  the  church 
as  established  among  us ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  by 
such  a  person,  in  order  to  his  acting  with  a  safe 
and  good  conscience  in  this  affair. 

Our  first  inquiry  is,  what  is  required  in  order  to 
any  man's  truly  pleading  conscience  for  his  refusing 
to  join  in  communion  with  the  established  church  ? 
or,  who  those  persons  are  that  can  with  justice  make 
that  plea  for  themselves  ? 

I  think  it  very  convenient  to  begin  my  disquisi- 
tion here,  because,  by  removing  all  the  false  pre- 
tences to  conscience,  the  controversy  will  be  brought 
into  a  much  less  compass,  and  the  difficulties  that 
arise  will  be  more  easily  untied.  The  truth  is,  if 
the  thing  be  examined,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pretence  to  conscience,  in  the  matter  we 
are  talking  of,  is,  as  in  many  other  cases,  extended 
much  further  than  it  ought  to  be.  My  meaning  is, 
that  of  all  those  who  think  fit  to  withdraw  from 
our  communion,  and  to  live  in  disobedience  to  the 
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known  laws  of  the  church,  and  pretend  conscience 
for  so  doing,  in  a  great  many  of  them  it  is  not  con- 
science, but  some  other  thing  mistaken  for  con- 
science, which  is  the  principle  they  act  upon.  So 
that  if  the  true  plea  of  conscience  be  separated  from 
those  counterfeit  ones  which  usually  usurp  that 
name,  we  shall  not  find  either  the  persons  to  be  so 
many  that  refuse  communion  with  us  upon  the  ac- 
count of  conscience  truly  so  called,  nor  the  cases 
to  be  so  many  in  which  they  do  refuse  it  upon  that 
account. 

Now  in  order  to  the  making  such  a  separation  or 
distinction  between  conscience  truly  so  called,  and 
the  several  pretences  to  it,  in  this  business  of  not 
conforming  to  the  established  worship,  I  lay  down 
this  general  proposition  :  that  if  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down  about  conscience  be  admitted,  then 
it  is  certainly  true  that  no  man  among  us  can  justly 
plead  conscience  for  his  separation  from  the  church 
of  England  ;  or  can  say  that  it  is  against  his  con- 
science to  join  in  communion  with  it,  but  only  such 
a  one  as  is  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  can- 
not communicate  with  us  without  sinning  against 
God  in  so  doing. 

For  since,  as  we  have  said,  conscience  is  nothing 
else  but  a  man's  judgment  concerning  actions,  whe- 
ther they  be  duties  or  sins,  or  indifferent ;  and  since 
the  law  of  God  commanding  or  forbidding  actions, 
or  neither  commanding  them  nor  forbidding  them, 
is  the  only  rule  by  which  a  man  can  judge  what  ac- 
tions are  duties,  and  what  are  sins,  and  what  are 
indifferent,  it  plainly  follows,  that  as  a  man  cannot 
be  bound  in  conscience  to  do  any  action  which  it 
doth  not  appear  to  him  that  God's  law  hath  some 
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way  or  other  commanded,  and  made  a  duty ;  so 
neither  can  it  go  against  a  man's  conscience  to  do 
any  action  which  he  is  not  convinced  that  God's 
law  hath  some  way  or  other  forbidden,  and  so  made 
a  sin.  And  therefore,  in  our  present  case,  that  man 
only  can  justly  plead  conscience  for  his  noncon- 
formity, that  can  truly  say  he  is  persuaded  in  his 
judgment  that  conformity  is  forbidden  by  some  law 
of  God ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  no  man  can 
say  it  is  against  his  conscience  to  join  in  our  com- 
munion, but  only  such  a  one  as  really  believes  he  shall 
sin  against  some  law  of  God  if  he  do  join  with  us. 

If  against  this  it  be  excepted,  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  well  satisfied  that  there  is  no- 
thing directly  sinful  in  our  worship ;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  it  may  be  against  his  conscience  to  join  with 
us  in  it ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  where  a  man 
takes  it  really  to  be  his  duty  to  hold  constant  com- 
munion with  some  other  congregation,  where  he 
believes  he  can  be  more  edified,  or  to  which  he  is 
related  by  some  church  covenant.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, that  in  this  case  I  grant  conscience  is  rightly 
pleaded  for  separation,  (though  how  justifiably  I  do 
not  now  examine  :)  but  then  I  say  this  plea  proceeds 
upon  the  same  grounds  I  just  now  laid  down ;  for 
if  the  man  (as  is  supposed  in  the  case)  be  convinced 
that  it  is  his  duty  by  God's  law  (as  there  is  no  other 
measure  of  duty)  to  hold  communion  with  others, 
and  not  with  us ;  then  he  must  at  the  same  time  be 
convinced  that  he  cannot,  without  transgression  of 
God's  law,  (that  is,  without  sin,)  join  with  us ;  and 
that  is  the  same  account  which  we  give  of  its  being 
against  any  man's  conscience  to  hold  communion 
with  us. 
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Further;  if  it  be  urged  against  our  proposition, 
that  not  only  in  the  case  where  a  man  is  persuaded 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  our  communion,  but  also  in 
the  case  where  he  only  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of 
it,  a  man  may  justly  plead  conscience  for  his  non- 
conformity, so  long  as  those  doubts  remain  :  and 
therefore  it  is  not  truly  said  of  us,  that  in  order  to 
the  pleading  conscience  for  nonconformity,  one  must 
be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  conformity  is 
forbidden  by  some  law  of  God.  I  answer,  that  if 
the  man  who  thus  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  con- 
formity hath  really  entertained  this  principle,  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  do  any  thing  with  a  doubting  con- 
science ;  I  grant,  that  it  must  go  against  his  con- 
science to  conform,  so  long  as  he  doubts.  But  then, 
this  is  but  the  same  thing  we  are  contending  for; 
for  therefore  it  goes  against  his  conscience  to  com- 
municate with  us,  doubting  as  he  doth,  because  he 
believes  he  shall  sin  against  God  if  he  should.  But 
if  the  man  we  are  speaking  of  do  not  think  it  a 
breach  of  God's  law  to  act  with  a  doubting  con- 
science; then  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  in  the  least 
go  against  his  conscience  to  communicate  with  us 
upon  that  pretence.  So  that  notwithstanding  these 
two  exceptions,  which  are  all  I  can  think  of,  it  will 
still  remain  true,  that  no  man  can  justly  plead  con- 
science for  his  separation  from  the  church,  but  he 
that  is  persuaded  that  he  cannot  join  with  it  without 
sinning  against  God. 

Now,  if  this  proposition  be  true,  as  certainly  it  is, 
then  how  many  men's  pretences  to  conscience  for 
their  separating  from  us  are  hereby  cut  off!  And 
indeed,  how  few  (in  comparison  of  the  multitude  of 
dissenters  among  us)  will  be  left,  that  can  be  able 
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with  truth  to  say,  that  it  is  against  their  conscience 
to  communicate  with  us  in  our  prayers  and  in  our 
sacraments. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident,  that  all  those  who 
separate  from  us  upon  account  of  any  private  grudge 
or  pique,  because  they  have  been  disobliged,  or  have 
received  some  disappointment  in  the  way  of  our 
church,  or  by  the  men  that  are  favourers  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  a  pet,  will  join  themselves  to  an- 
other communion  :  all  those  that  think  they  can 
serve  their  own  turns  more  effectually  by  being  of 
another  way ;  as  for  instance,  they  can  thereby 
better  please  a  relation  from  whom  they  have  ex- 
pectances ;  they  can  better  advance  their  trade,  or 
increase  their  fortunes ;  they  can  better  procure  a 
reputation,  or  regain  one  that  is  sunk :  in  a  word, 
all  those  that  to  serve  any  ends  of  pride,  or  interest, 
or  passion,  or  out  of  any  other  worldly  consideration, 
do  refuse  us  their  company  in  the  worship  of  God ; 
I  say,  all  such  are  certainly  excluded  from  pleading 
conscience  for  their  separation. 

In  the  second  place,  all  those  lay  people,  who 
refuse  our  communion,  upon  account  that  the  pastors 
and  teachers,  whom  they  most  love  and  reverence, 
are  not  permitted  to  exercise  their  function  among 
us ;  whose  pretence  it  is,  that  if  these  good  men 
were  allowed  to  teach  in  our  churches,  they  would 
come  to  our  congregations ;  but  so  long  as  that  is 
refused,  they  will  hear  them  where  they  can  :  I  say, 
all  these  are  likewise  excluded  from  pleading  con- 
science for  their  separation.  For  however  it  may 
really  and  truly  be  against  the  conscience  of  their 
ministers  to  conform,  (there  being  other  things  re- 
quired of  them  than  of  ordinary  people,)  yet  it  is 
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not  against  their  conscience  so  to  do ;  for  they  know 
no  ill  in  conformity,  but  only  that  so  many  good 
men  are  silenced. 

In  the  third  place,  all  those  that  refuse  our  com- 
munion upon  a  mere  dislike  of  several  things  in  our 
church  offices :  they  do  not,  for  instance,  like  a  form 
of  prayer  in  general,  and  they  have  several  things 
to  object  against  our  form  in  particular;  they  do 
not  like  our  ceremonies,  they  do  not  like  the  sur- 
plice, or  the  cross  in  baptism ;  and  sundry  other 
things  they  find  fault  with :  not  that  they  have  any 
thing  to  say  against  the  lawfulness  of  these  things, 
but  only  they  have  an  aversion  to  them  :  all  these 
men  likewise  are  cut  off  from  pleading  conscience 
for  their  separation :  for  they  do  not  pretend  that  it 
is  unlawful,  or  a  sin  against  God,  to  join  with  us  in 
our  service,  (which  is  the  only  thing  wherein  their 
conscience  can  be  concerned,)  but  only,  they  are  not 
pleased  with  many  things  in  our  service,  as  fancying 
them  not  to  be  so  decent,  or  convenient,  or  not  to 
be  so  prudently  ordered  as  they  would  have  them. 
But  what  of  all  this  ?  Admit  the  things  to  be  so  as 
they  fancy  them ;  yet  still,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
think  there  is  any  sin  in  them,  it  cannot  go  against 
their  conscience  to  join  with  any  assembly  in  which 
they  are  practised:  because  conscience,  as  we  have 
often  said,  is  not  touched,  is  not  affected,  where  no 
law  of  God  is  transgressed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  those  that  are  kept  from 
our  communion  purely  upon  the  account  of  edu- 
cation, or  acquaintance  with  persons  that  are  of 
another  persuasion ;  those  that  have  nothing  to  say 
against  our  worship,  but  only  that  they  were  bred 
in  another  way ;  or  those  that  would  join  with  us  in 
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it,  but  that  they  know  a  great  many  religious,  godly 
persons,  that  do  condemn  it,  and  therefore  they  dare 
not  come  at  us :  these,  now,  may  be  very  well- 
meaning  men,  but  yet  they  cannot  reasonably  plead 
conscience  upon  this  account  for  their  separation. 
For  it  is  not  a  man's  education,  or  the  example  or 
opinion  of  other  men,  that  makes  any  action  to  be  a 
duty  or  a  sin,  but  the  law  of  God  commanding  or 
forbidding  that  action.  And  therefore,  before  I  can 
say  that  this  or  the  other  action  is  against  my  con- 
science, I  must  believe  that  God's  law  hath,  either 
in  general  or  in  particular,  either  directly  or  by 
consequence,  made  that  action  unlawful.  I  grant, 
the  opinions  of  other  men,  especially  those  that  are 
learned  and  pious,  are  always  to  be  listened  to  in 
doubtful  cases.  But  then,  no  man's  opinion  can  be 
the  rule  of  my  conscience  ;  nor  am  I  at  all  concerned 
in  conscience  to  follow  it,  any  further  than  I  am 
convinced  that  it  declares  God's  law  to  me.  And 
therefore,  sure  in  this  case  of  church  communion,  I 
can  be  but  very  little  concerned  to  follow  any  man's 
opinion  ;  when  both  there  are  so  many  persons,  and 
those  as  learned  and  as  pious  as  any  others,  that  are 
of  another  opinion,  and  when  also  the  public  law. 
which  has  much  more  authority  than  any  private 
opinion,  hath  determined  what  I  am  to  do  in  the 
case.  So  that  it  is  great  weakness  and  silliness,  and 
not  conscience,  that  prevails  with  these  men  I  am 
speaking  of,  to  live  in  disobedience  to  the  laws.  If, 
indeed,  they  be  really  persuaded  in  their  own  minds 
that  our  way  of  worshipping  God  is  in  any  part  or 
instance  of  it  unlawful  or  forbidden,  (let  that  per- 
suasion be  upon  what  grounds  it  will,)  then  they 
may  truly  say  it  is  against  their  conscience  to  join 
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with  us :  but,  if  they  be  not  convinced  of  this,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  example  or  the  advice  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  can  in  the  least  give  them 
a  title  to  plead  conscience  for  their  refusing  our 
communion. 

Fifthly,  Those  that  withdraw  from  the  church 
upon  this  account,  that  our  governors,  in  their  laws 
and  prescriptions  about  God's  worship,  have  not 
rightly  used  the  power  which  they  are  intrusted 
with,  but  have  exceeded  their  bounds ;  have  made 
perhaps  too  great  encroachments  upon  Christian 
liberty,  or  laid  more  stress  than  was  meet  upon 
indifferent  things ;  these,  likewise,  are  excluded  by 
the  former  rule,  from  pleading  conscience  for  their 
separation.  For  admit  the  lawgivers  have  been  to 
blame  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  in  these  mat- 
ters, (which  yet  is  sooner  said  than  proved,)  and 
have  really  done  more  than  they  can  answer  to  God 
for;  yet  what  is  this  to  them?  the  conscience  of 
the  governors  is  indeed  deeply  concerned  about  these 
things ;  and  they  must  give  an  account  to  God  for 
the  abuse  of  their  authority,  if  there  be  any.  But 
how  this  doth  concern  the  conscience  of  the  subject 
is  not  easily  understood,  so  long  as  what  is  com- 
manded or  enjoined  doth  not  appear  to  interfere 
with  any  law  of  God.  But  having  said  this,  I  fear 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  add,  that  those  who  so 
much  stand  up  for  Christian  liberty,  and  would  be 
thought  the  great  patrons  of  it,  do,  by  their  endless 
scruples  about  indifferent  things,  and  refusing  to 
obey  authority  in  such  matters,  in  all  appearance 
take  the  most  effectual  course  to  destroy  all  Chris- 
tian liberty,  in  the  true  notion  of  it ;  and  to  bring 
in  a  religion  that  shall  consist  of  touch  not,  taste 
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?wt,  handle  not,  and  such  other  uncommanded 
things. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  (to  name  no  more  instances,) 
all  those  that  can  communicate  occasionally  with  us 
in  our  prayers  and  sacraments  :  as,  for  instance,  those 
that,  when  they  have  a  turn  to  be  served,  when  there 
is  an  office  or  some  such  thing  in  the  case,  can  come 
to  church,  and  receive  the  communion,  but  at  other 
times  they  do  not  afford  us  their  presence ;  these  are 
also  excluded  from  pretending  to  conscience  for  their 
not  constantly  joining  in  communion  with  us.  For 
if  indeed  they  did  believe  it  was  a  sin  in  them  to 
join  with  us  in  our  prayers  and  sacraments,  with 
what  conscience  dare  they  do  it  at  all  ?  They  ought 
not,  for  any  worldly  good,  to  venture  upon  such  an 
action  as  they  do  believe  to  be  forbidden  by  God's 
law :  but  if  they  do  not  believe  that  to  join  in  our 
communion  is  a  sinful  thing,  (as  I  dare  say  none  of 
these  persons  do,)  then  I  will  be  bold  to  make  the 
inference,  that  it  cannot  be  more  against  their  con- 
science to  do  it  thrice  than  to  do  it  once,  and  do  it 
constantly  than  to  do  it  thrice. 

But  let  us  leave  the  false  pretenders  to  conscience, 
and  come  to  the  case  of  those  who  can  justly  plead 
conscience  for  their  separation  ;  or  that  can  truly  say 
it  is  against  their  conscience  to  join  in  our  commu- 
nion. 

Of  this  sort  are  all  such,  and  none  but  such,  as  do 
really  believe  that  our  communion  is  unlawful,  or  that 
they  cannot  communicate  with  us  without  sin,  as  I 
have  before  proved. 

As  for  those  that  only  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of 
our  communion,  but  are  not  persuaded  that  it  is  un- 
lawful, I  do  not  here  consider  them,  because  they 
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cannot  say  that  it  is  against  their  conscience  to  com- 
municate with  us,  any  more  than  they  can  say  that 
they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  communicate  with 
us ;  for  they  are  uncertain  as  to  both  these  things, 
and  are  not  determined  either  way.  But,  however, 
because  these  men  may  justly  plead  conscience  upon 
this  account,  that  they  think  it  is  a  sin  to  join 
with  us,  so  long  as  they  doubt  of  the  lawfulness 
of  our  communion ;  I  shall  consider  their  case 
afterwards,  in  a  particular  Discourse  upon  that 
argument. 

Those  that  I  am  now  concerned  with  are  such  as 
do  believe,  or  are  persuaded,  that  there  is  something 
in  our  worship  which  they  cannot  comply  with  with- 
out sinning  against  God. 

And  my  business  is  to  examine,  whether  such  a 
belief  or  persuasion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  our  com- 
munion will  justify  any  man's  separation  from  us  ? 
or  how  far  it  will  do  it  ?  and  what  is  to  be  done  by 
such  persons,  in  order  either  to  their  communicating 
or  not  communicating  with  us  with  a  safe  conscience? 
This  is  our  second  point,  and  I  apply  myself  to  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  among  us  that  would  with 
all  their  hearts  (as  they  say)  obey  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  join  in  our  worship  and  sacraments,  but 
they  are  really  persuaded  that  they  cannot  do  it 
without  sin ;  for  there  are  some  things  required  of 
them,  as  conditions  of  communicating  with  us,  which 
are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 

As  for  instance,  it  is  against  the  commands  of 
Christ  to  appoint  or  to  use  any  thing  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  God  himself  hath  not  appointed.  For 
this  is  to  add  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  and  traditions  of  men. 
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It  is  against  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ  to  stint 
the  Spirit  in  prayer,  which  all  those  that  use  a  form 
of  prayer  must  necessarily  do. 

It  is  against  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ  to  use 
any  significant  ceremony  in  religion  :  as,  for  instance, 
the  cross  in  baptism ;  for  that  is  to  make  new  sacra- 
ments. 

It  is  against  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
kneel  at  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  that  is  directly  to 
contradict  our  Saviour's  example  in  his  institution 
of  that  sacrament,  and  savours,  besides,  of  popish 
idolatry. 

Since,  therefore,  there  are  these  sinful  things  in 
our  worship,  and  those  too  imposed  as  terms  of  com- 
munion, how  can  we  blame  them  if  they  withdraw 
themselves  from  us  ?  Would  we  have  them  join  with 
us  in  these  practices  which  they  verily  believe  to  be 
sins  ?  Where  then  was  their  conscience  ?  They  might 
perhaps  by  this  means  shew  how  much  they  were  the 
servants  of  men  ;  but  what  would  become  of  their 
fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

What  now  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  They  themselves 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  their  own  doings  in  these 
matters,  that  they  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  least 
to  be  blamed  for  refusing  us  their  communion,  so 
long  as  things  stand  thus  with  them.  They  are  sure 
they  herein  follow  their  own  conscience,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  doubt  but  they  are  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion, and  may  justify  their  proceedings  to  God  and 
to  all  the  world,  let  us  say  what  we  please. 

This  is  the  case.  Now  in  answer  to  it  we  must 
grant  them  these  two  things  : 

First  of  all,  that  if  indeed  they  be  right  in  their 
judgment,  and  those  things  which  they  except  against 
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in  our  communion  be  really  unlawful,  and  forbidden 
by  Jesus  Christ,  then  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  blamed 
for  their  not  communicating  with  us.  For  in  that 
case  separation  is  not  a  sin,  but  a  duty ;  we  being 
for  ever  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

And,  secondly,  supposing  they  be  mistaken  in 
their  judgment,  and  think  that  to  be  unlawful  and 
forbidden  by  God  which  is  not  really  so ;  yet  so  long 
as  this  persuasion  continues,  (though  it  be  a  false 
one,)  we  think  they  cannot,  without  sin,  join  in  our 
communion.  For  even  an  erroneous  conscience  (as 
we  have  shewed)  binds  thus  far,  that  a  man  cannot, 
without  sin,  act  in  contradiction  to  it.  These  two 
things,  I  say,  we  grant  them,  and  let  them  make  the 
best  advantage  of  them. 

But  then  this  is  the  point  we  stand  upon,  and 
which,  if  it  be  true,  will  render  this  whole  plea  for 
nonconformity  upon  account  of  conscience,  as  I  have 
now  opened  it,  wholly  insufficient,  viz.  if  it  should 
prove  that  our  dissenters  are  mistaken  in  their  judg- 
ment, and  that  our  governors  do  indeed  require  no- 
thing of  them  in  the  matter  of  church  communion 
but  what  they  may  comply  with,  without  breach  of 
God's  law  ;  then,  I  say,  it  will  not  acquit  them  from 
being  guilty  of  sin  before  God  in  withdrawing  from 
our  communion,  to  say,  that  they  really  believed  our 
communion  to  be  unlawful,  and  upon  that  account 
they  durst  not  join  with  us. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  answer  all  their  ob- 
jections against  our  forms  of  prayer,  our  ceremonies, 
our  orders  and  rules  in  administering  sacraments, 
and  other  things  that  concern  our  communion  :  this 
hath  been  done  several  times ;  and  of  late  by  several 
persons  who  have  treated  of  all  these  particular 
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matters ;  and  who  have  shewed  with  great  clearness 
and  strength,  that  there  is  nothing  required  in  our 
church  appointments  which  is  in  the  least  inconsist- 
ent with,  or  forbidden  by  any  law  of  Jesus  Christ : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  establishments  of  our  church 
are,  for  gravity,  decency,  purity,  and  agreeableness 
with  the  primitive  Christianity,  the  most  approve- 
able  and  the  least  exceptionable  of  any  church  con- 
stitutions at  this  day  in  the  world. 

These  things  therefore  I  meddle  not  with;  but 
this  is  the  point  I  am  concerned  in ;  whether,  sup- 
posing it  be  every  man's  duty  to  join  in  communion 
with  the  established  church,  and  there  be  nothing 
required  in  that  communion  but  what  may  be  law- 
fully practised ;  I  say,  supposing  these  two  things, 
whether  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquit  any  man  from 
sin  that  withdraws  from  that  communion  upon  this 
account,  that  through  his  mistake  he  believes  he 
cannot  join  with  us  without  sin  ?  Or  thus,  whether 
will  any  man's  persuasion  that  there  are  sinful  terms 
required  in  our  communion  (when  yet  there  are  not 
any)  justify  his  separation  from  us  ? 

This  is  the  general  question  truly  put ;  and  this 
I  give  as  the  answer  to  it :  that,  in  general  speaking, 
a  man's  erroneous  persuasion  doth  not  dissolve  the 
obligation  of  God's  law,  or  justify  any  man's  trans- 
gression of  his  duty.  So  that  if  God's  law  doth  com- 
mand me  to  hold  communion  with  the  church  where 
I  have  no  just  cause  to  break  it ;  and  I  have  no  just 
cause  to  break  it  in  this  particular  case,  but  only  I 
think  I  have ;  my  mispersuasion  in  this  matter  doth 
not  discharge  me  from  my  obligation  to  keep  the 
communion  of  the  church,  or  acquit  me  from  sin  be- 
fore God  if  I  break  it. 
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The  truth  and  reason  of  this  I  have  fully  shewed 
before,  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  authority  of 
conscience.  I  shall  now  only,  by  way  of  further  con- 
firmation, ask  this  question  :  Was  St.  Paul  guilty  of 
sin,  or  no,  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  being 
verily  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  ought 
so  to  do,  and  that  he  sinned  if  he  did  not  ?  If  any 
will  say  that  St.  Paul  did  not  sin  in  this,  because  he 
did  not  act  contrary  to  his  conscience,  they  contra- 
dict his  own  express  words ;  for  he  acknowledgeth 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  of  sinners,  and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  because  he  persecuted  the  church 
of  Christ.  If  they  say  that  he  did  sin  in  doing  this, 
then  they  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that 
a  man's  persuasion  that  a  thing  is  a  duty  will  not 
excuse  him  from  guilt  in  practising  it,  if  really  and 
indeed  it  be  against  God's  law :  and,  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  same  reason  that  a  man's  persuasion 
that  a  thing  is  unlawful  will  not  excuse  him  from 
guilt  in  not  practising  it ;  if  indeed  God's  law  hath 
made  it  a  duty. 

So  that  it  infinitely  concerns  all  our  dissenting 
brethren  to  consider  very  well  what  they  do,  when 
they  withdraw  from  our  communion.  Schism  un- 
doubtedly is  a  great  and  crying  sin  ;  a  sin,  against 
which  there  are  as  many  hard  things  said  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  as  against  any 
other  sin  whatsoever.  And  therefore  let  those  that 
forsake  our  communion,  and  set  up  or  join  with 
other  assemblies  in  opposition  to  ours ;  I  say,  let 
them  look  to  it,  that  they  be  not  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  this  dreadful  sin.  They  must  be  sure  that 
their  separation  proceeds  upon  good  grounds,  if  they 
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would  free  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  it.  It 
is  not  always  enough  to  excuse  them,  that  they  do 
believe  there  are  sinful  conditions  imposed  in  our 
communion,  and  consequently  it  is  their  duty  to 
withdraw.  For  unless  the  thing  be  so  indeed,  their 
believing  so  will  not  cancel  their  obligation  to  our 
church  communion,  or  make  it  cease  to  be  schism  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  it. 

This  may  perhaps  at  the  first  hearing  seem  very 
strange  doctrine  to  many,  but  yet  it  is  true  for  all 
that ;  and  will  appear  a  little  more  evident,  if  we  put 
the  case  in  another  instance,  wherein  we  are  not  so 
nearly  concerned. 

Here  is  one  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  (as 
they  call  it,)  that  hath  been  trained  up  in  popery, 
and  heartily  believes  it  to  be  the  true  religion,  and 
the  only  one  wherein  salvation  is  to  be  had ;  and 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
that  church,  doth  pay  religious  worship  to  images, 
doth  pray  to  saints  and  angels,  doth  give  divine  ado- 
ration to  the  consecrated  bread  in  the  sacrament,  as 
really  believing  it  to  be  turned  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  to  which  his  soul  and  Deity  is  personally 
united. 

Is  now  such  a  person  as  this  guilty  of  idolatry  in 
these  practices,  or  is  he  not  ?  He  doth  verily  believe 
that  he  is  not.  He  would  abhor  these  practices,  if 
he  did  in  the  least  believe  that  God  hath  forbid  them 
as  idolatrous.  Nay,  he  is  so  far  from  believing  that 
they  are  forbid,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  hath  been 
taught  to  believe  that  they  are  necessary  duties,  and 
he  cannot  be  a  good  catholic  unless  he  thus  worship 
images,  and  saints,  and  the  bread  of  the  host.  Well, 
now  the  point  is,  whether  such  a  man,  believing  as 
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he  doth,  be,  upon  that  account,  acquitted  from  the 
sin  of  idolatry  ?  We  all  grant,  that  if  he  had  such 
clear  information  about  these  things  as  we  protest- 
ants  have,  he  would  certainly  be  an  idolater,  if  he 
should  continue  in  these  practices ;  but  whether  his 
belief  and  opinion  and  persuasion  concerning  these 
things  do  not  excuse  him,  and  make  that  cease  to 
be  idolatry  that  would  otherwise  be  so ;  this,  I  say, 
is  the  question ;  but  yet  none  of  us  make  any  great 
question  of  it :  for  we  do  charge  the  papists  indis- 
criminately with  idolatry  in  their  worship,  notwith- 
standing their  disclaiming  it ;  notwithstanding  their 
profession  to  worship  God  no  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will ;  notwithstanding  they  do  really 
think  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  give  divine 
worship  to  the  consecrated  elements,  and  those  other 
objects.  And  we  charge  them  rightly  in  this  ;  for 
if  it  be  really  idolatry,  by  God's  word,  to  do  these 
things,  then  it  will  be  idolatry  in  any  man  to  do 
them,  let  his  opinion  about  them  be  what  it  will. 
A  man's  ignorance,  or  mistake,  or  false  opinion, 
doth  not  alter  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither 
make  that  cease  to  be  a  duty  which  God  hath  com- 
manded, nor  that  cease  to  be  a  sin  which  God  hath 
forbidden.  All  that  it  will  do  is,  that  according  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  it,  it  may  more  or 
less  extenuate  the  transgression  that  is  committed 
upon  the  account  thereof. 

And  the  case  is  just  the  same  in  the  matter  be- 
fore us.  For  any  man  to  withdraw  his  communion 
from  that  church  with  which  he  ought  and  with 
which  he  may  lawfully  communicate ;  that  is  as 
properly  the  sin  of  schism,  as  it  is  the  sin  of  idolatry 
to  give  divine  worship  to  that  which  is  not  God. 
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For  any  man,  therefore,  to  break  the  unity  of  the 
church,  though  it  be  upon  this  very  account,  that 
he  doth  believe  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do ;  or  that  he 
cannot  communicate  with  that  church  without  sin ; 
yet,  if  this  persuasion  of  his  be  false  and  erroneous, 
he  is  no  less  a  schismatic  for  all  this,  than  the  other 
man  is  an  idolater,  that  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  adore 
images,  and  those  other  undue  objects  of  divine 
worship  among  the  Romanists.  It  is  true,  the  man's 
ignorance,  or  mispersuasion,  will,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  culpability  of  it,  more  or  less  excuse 
the  man's  person  before  God,  as  it  doth  in  the  other 
case.  But  it  cannot  in  the  least  make  that  which 
God  hath  made  to  be  schism  to  be  no  schism ;  no 
more  than  in  the  other  case  it  makes  that  to  be  no 
idolatry  which  God's  word  hath  declared  to  be 
idolatry. 

Well  now,  admitting  all  this,  here  comes  the 
pinch  of  the  thing  :  it  will  be  said,  what  would  you 
have  a  man  to  do  in  this  case  ?  he  cannot  conform 
with  a  safe  conscience,  and  yet  he  is  a  transgressor 
if  he  do  not.  If  he  comply  against  his  conscience, 
you  grant  he  is  guilty  of  sin  in  so  doing ;  if  he  doth 
not  comply,  then  you  say  he  is  a  schismatic,  and  so 
is  a  sinner  upon  that  account.  Wiry  to  this  I  say, 
that  both  these  things  are  often  true ;  and  here  is 
that  dilemma,  which  men,  by  suffering  their  minds 
to  be  abused  with  evil  principles  and  persuasions, 
do  frequently  run  themselves  into.  They  are  re- 
duced to  that  extremity  that  they  can  neither  act 
nor  forbear  acting,  they  can  neither  obey  nor  dis- 
obey, without  sin. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  I  know 
nothing  but  this ;  that  all  imaginable  care  is  to  be 
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taken  that  the  error  and  false  principles  which  mis- 
led the  man  be  deposed,  and  that  his  judgment  be 
better  informed ;  and  then  he  may  both  do  his  duty, 
which  God's  law  required  of  him,  and  avoid  sinning 
against  his  conscience. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  why  no  other  way 
but  by  using  conscientiously  all  those  means  which 
common  prudence  will  recommend  to  a  man  for  the 
gaining  instruction  and  information  to  himself  about 
any  point  that  he  desires  throughly  to  understand ; 
that  is  to  say,  freeing  his  mind  from  all  pride,  and 
passion,  and  interest,  and  all  other  carnal  pre- 
possessions, and  applying  himself  seriously  and  im- 
partially to  the  getting  right  notions  and  sentiments 
about  his  duty  in  these  matters  ;  considering,  with- 
out prejudice,  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides ;  call- 
ing in  the  best  assistance  of  the  ablest  and  wisest 
men  that  he  can  come  by;  and  above  all  things, 
seriously  endeavouring  to  understand  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  practise 
all  that  he  is  undoubtedly  convinced  to  be  his  duty ; 
and  for  the  matters  in  question,  most  earnestly  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  to  guide  and 
direct  him. 

Well,  but  supposing  a  man  has  endeavoured  to 
inform  his  judgment  as  well  as  he  can,  and  hath 
used  all  those  prudent  means  that  were  in  his 
power  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  lawfulness  of  our 
communion,  but  yet,  after  all,  he  is  of  the  same 
persuasion  that  he  was,  viz.  that  he  cannot  join  in 
our  worship  without  sin ;  what  will  we  say  to  such 
a  man  as  this  ?  will  we  still  say  that  this  man  must 
either  conform,  though  against  his  conscience,  or  he 
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is  a  schismatic  before  God  ?  This  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty, and  I  have  two  things  to  say  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  heartily  wish  that  this 
was  the  case  of  all,  or  of  the  most  of  our  dissenters, 
(viz.  that  they  have  done  what  they  can  to  satisfy 
themselves  about  our  communion.)  For  if  it  was, 
I  do  verily  persuade  myself  that  there  would  pre- 
sently be  an  end  of  all  those  much-to-be-lamented 
schisms  and  divisions  which  do  now  give  so  much 
scandal  to  all  good  men,  and  threaten  the  ruin  of 
our  reformed  religion ;  and  this  poor  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  hath  so  long  laboured  and  groaned 
under  the  furious  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
her,  by  enemies  without,  and  enemies  within  her 
own  bowels,  would  in  a  little  time  be  perfectly  set 
free  from  all  apprehension  of  danger,  at  the  least 
from  the  one  sort  of  her  adversaries. 

If  all  our  brethren  of  the  separation  would  seri- 
ously follow  after  the  tilings  that  make  for  peace, 
and  walk  by  the  same  rule,  as  far  as  they  were 
able ;  and  in  things  where  they  were  otherwise 
minded  would  religiously  apply  themselves  to  God 
for  direction,  and  to  the  use  of  prudent  means  for 
satisfaction ;  I  doubt  not  but  the  face  of  things 
would  presently  be  changed  among  us,  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  any  division  or  schism  in 
our  nation,  that  was  either  dangerous  to  the  church 
or  to  the  salvation  of  the  men  that  were  concerned 
in  it. 

But,  alas !  we  fear  we  have  too  great  reason  to 
say,  that  the  generality  of  our  dissenting  brethren, 
even  those  of  them  that  plead  conscience  for  their 
separation,  have  not  done  their  duty  in  this  matter ; 
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have  not  heartily  endeavoured  to  satisfy  their  minds 
about  the  lawfulness  of  conformity  in  those  points 
which  they  stick  at. 

If  they  had,  one  would  think  that  after  all  their 
endeavours,  they  should,  before  they  pronounced 
conformity  to  be  unlawful,  be  able  to  produce  some 
one  plain  text  of  scripture  for  the  proving  it  so, 
either  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part  of  it.  But  this 
they  are  not  able  to  do.  They  do,  indeed,  produce 
some  texts  of  scripture  which  they  think  do  make 
for  them  ;  but  really  they  are  such,  that  if  they  had 
not  supinely  taken  up  their  meaning  upon  trust,  but 
would  have  been  at  the  pains  of  carefully  examining 
them,  and  using  such  helps  as  they  have  every 
where  at  hand  for  the  understanding  them,  it  would 
have  been  somewhat  difficult  for  them  to  have  ex- 
pounded those  texts  in  such  a  sense  as  would  infer 
the  unlawfulness  of  our  communion. 

But  further;  I  say  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
generality  of  our  dissenters,  who  condemn  our  com- 
munion as  unlawful,  have  ever  anxiously  applied 
themselves  to  the  considering  the  point,  or  gaining 
satisfaction  about  it ;  because  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  consulted  their  own  teachers  in  this  af- 
fair, and  much  less  those  of  our  way ;  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  been  disposed  to  think  better  of 
our  communion  than  they  do.  For,  not  to  mention 
what  the  churchmen  do  teach  and  press  in  this 
matter,  the  most  eminent  of  their  own  ministers  are 
ready,  thus  far,  to  give  their  testimony  to  our  com- 
munion ;  that  there  is  nothing  required  in  it  but 
what  a  lay  person  may  honestly  and  lawfully  com- 
ply with,  though  there  may  be  some  things  incon- 
venient, and  which  they  wish  were  amended.  Nay, 
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they  themselves  were  ready,  upon  occasion,  to  afford 
us  their  company  in  all  the  instances  of  lay-com- 
munion. 

But  I  desire  not  to  enlarge  upon  this  argument, 
because  it  is  an  invidious  one.  All  that  I  say  is, 
that  we  wish  it  was  not  too  apparent,  by  many  evi- 
dences, that  most  of  those  who  separate  from  us  are 
so  far  from  having  done  all  they  can  to  bring  them- 
selves to  a  compliance  with  our  church  constitutions, 
that  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  at  all  towards 
it;  but  have  taken  up  their  opinions,  hand  over 
head,  without  much  thinking  or  inquiring;  and 
having  once  taken  up  an  opinion,  they  adhere  to  it, 
without  scarce  so  much  as  once  thinking  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

If  you  speak  of  a  man  that  may  with  reason  be 
said  to  have  done  his  endeavour  to  satisfy  himself 
about  the  points  of  his  duty  in  this  matter ;  give  us 
such  a  one  as  hath  no  end,  no  interest  to  serve  by 
his  religion,  but  only  to  please  God,  and  to  go  to 
heaven ;  and  who,  in  the  choice  of  the  way  that 
leads  thither,  hath  the  indifference  of  a  traveller ; 
to  whom  it  is  all  one  whether  his  way  light  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  being  only  concerned  that  it 
be  the  way  which  leads  to  his  journey's  end. 

Give  us  a  man  that  concerns  himself  as  little  as 
you  please  in  the  speculative  disputes  and  contro- 
versies of  religion,  but  yet  is  wonderfully  solicitous 
about  the  practice  of  his  duty,  and  therefore  will 
refuse  no  pains  or  trouble  that  may  give  him  a  right 
understanding  of  that. 

Give  us  a  man  that  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
heats  and  divisions,  and  different  communions  of 
the  church,  is  yet  modest,  and  humble,  and  docible ; 
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that  believes  he  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  his  pri- 
vate friends  may  be  mistaken  too;  and  hath  such 
an  esteem  and  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  his  go- 
vernors in  church  or  state,  as  to  admit  that  it  is 
probable  they  may  see  further  into  matters  of  state 
and  religion  than  he  doth  ;  and  that  therefore  every 
tenet  and  opinion  that  was  imbibed  in  his  education, 
that  was  infused  by  private  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
or  that  was  espoused  upon  a  very  few  thoughts,  and 
little  consideration,  ought  not  to  be  so  stiffly  main- 
tained as  to  control  or  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  the 
public  establishment  of  authority. 

Lastly;  give  us  a  man  that,  where  the  public 
laws  do  run  counter  to  his  private  sentiments,  and 
he  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  his  duty  to  men  with  his 
duty  to  God ;  yet  doth  not  presently  upon  this  set 
up  a  flag  of  defiance  to  authority,  but  rather  applies 
himself,  with  all  the  indifference  and  honesty  he 
can,  to  get  a  true  information  of  these  matters ;  and 
to  that  end  he  prays  to  God  continually  for  his  as- 
sistance ;  he  calls  in  the  best  helps,  and  consults  the 
best  guides  he  can ;  his  ears  are  open  to  what  both 
sides  can  say  for  themselves ;  and  he  is  as  willing  to 
read  a  book  which  is  writ  against  his  opinion  as  one 
that  defends  it ;  in  a  word,  if  he  be  prejudiced  or 
biassed  any  way,  it  is  on  the  side  of  authority,  being 
rather  desirous  to  find  himself  mistaken,  and  his 
governors  in  the  right,  than  himself  in  the  right  and 
his  governors  mistaken.  I  say,  shew  us  such  a  man 
as  this,  and  we  readily  grant  you  have  produced  a 
person  that  doth  sincerely  use  his  endeavours  to 
satisfy  himself  about  the  lawfulness  of  our  com- 
munion. But  then  we  must  say  this  also,  that  as 
the  case  stands  between  the  church  of  England  and 
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the  dissenters,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a 
man  will  long  continue  in  separation  from  the 
church,  but  will  in  a  little  time  gain  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  not  only  that  he  may  lawfully  join  with 
us,  but  also  that  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do. 

But  let  us  admit  that  a  man  may  have  endea- 
voured to  inform  his  judgment  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  yet  be  so  far  from  being  convinced  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  join  with  us  in  our  worship,  that  he  is 
still  of  opinion  it  is  his  duty  to  separate  from  us ; 
what  will  we  say  of  such  a  man  ?  will  we  still  brand 
him  for  a  schismatic,  notwithstanding  he  hath  done 
all  he  can  to  bring  himself  over  to  us,  but  cannot  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  according 
to  the  principles  I  have  before  laid  down,  that  if 
such  a  case  do  ever  happen,  though  the  man  cannot 
be  excused  from  schism,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  (be- 
cause wherever  there  is  an  actual  separation  from  a 
church,  with  which  we  ought  and  with  which  we 
may  lawfully  communicate,  there  is  an  actual  schism 
commenced,  let  the  pretence  for  the  separation  be 
what  it  will ;)  yet  I  trust  he  shall  not  be  charged 
before  God  with  the  formal  guilt  of  the  schism,  any 
further  than  the  error  that  led  him  into  it  was  con- 
tracted by  his  own  fault. 

Though  schism  in  itself  (as  we  have  said)  be  a 
great  sin,  yet  we  do  not  say  that  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  schism  are  equally  guilty  be- 
fore God. 

In  the  first  place,  those  that  separate  from  the 
church  to  serve  any  private  secular  turn,  these  are 
most  horribly  guilty  of  schism,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  their  excuse. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  separate  from  the 
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church  through  mispersuasions,  and  mistakes  of 
judgment,  which  they  groundlessly  and  foolishly  took 
up,  and  might  have  avoided,  and  would  yet  still  cer- 
tainly correct  in  themselves,  if  they  were  but  so  care- 
ful and  conscientious  about  their  duty  as  they  ought 
to  be :  these  men  have,  indeed,  far  more  to  say  for 
themselves  than  the  former,  but  yet  they  are  very 
blameable,  and  are  bound,  as  they  love  their  souls, 
to  take  more  care  of  informing  their  conscience 
aright,  that  so  they  may  leave  that  sin  they  are  en- 
gaged in. 

But,  thirdly,  those  that  separate  from  the  church 
of  God  because  they  know  no  better,  nor  ever  had 
means  to  know  better ;  or  those  that  have  sincerely 
endeavoured  to  understand  their  duty,  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  from  one  in  their  circumstances  ; 
yet,  through  weakness  of  understanding,  or  want  of 
opportunity,  light  into  wrong  paths :  in  a  word, 
those  that  are  unhappily  engaged  in  a  schism,  but 
God  Almighty,  who  searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth 
that  it  is  not  through  the  fault  of  their  wills,  but 
the  misfortune  of  their  circumstances  ;  I  say,  if  there 
be  any  man  among  us  that  is  in  this  condition, 
though  he  be  a  schismatic  materially,  yet  he  is  inno- 
cently, at  least  pitiably  so ;  and  if  he  be  as  free 
from  blame  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  he  may  be 
a  good  Christian  for  all  that.  And  God  Almighty, 
we  hope,  who  judgeth  of  men  by  their  inward  since- 
rity, and  not  by  their  outward  circumstances,  will 
impute  that  schism  (which  in  others  perhaps  is  a 
wilful  crime)  to  this  man,  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
pure  sin  of  ignorance,  which  shall  not  (upon  a  gene- 
ral repentance  for  all  sins,  known  and  unknown)  be 
accounted  for  at  the  last  day.    Especially  if  this  in- 
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nocently  mistaken  man  we  speak  of,  do,  to  the  other 
regularities  of  his  life,  add  a  diligent  care  in  these 
four  following  points  : 

First,  That  he  be  not  obstinate  and  pertinacious 
in  his  way,  but  that  he  keep  his  mind  readily  pre- 
pared and  disposed  to  receive  any  conviction  which 
God,  by  any  means  or  instruments,  shall  offer  to 
him. 

Secondly,  That  he  separate  no  further  from  the 
church,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  a  member,  than  he 
needs  must ;  but  do  cheerfully  comply  with  the  pub- 
lic laws  and  establishments,  in  all  those  instances 
where  he  is  satisfied  he  may  do  it  with  a  safe  con- 
science. 

Thirdly,  That  where  he  cannot  give  active  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  he  do,  in  those  instances,  patiently 
and  Christianly  submit  to  the  penalties  which  those 
laws  inflict ;  neither  exclaiming  against  his  govern- 
ors or  the  magistrates,  as  persecutors,  for  enacting 
or  executing  those  laws ;  nor  using  any  undue,  ille- 
gal means  to  get  himself  more  ease  and  liberty  ;  but 
in  all  things  behaving  himself  as  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able subject  to  the  government  he  lives  under. 

And,  fourthly  and  lastly,  That  he  shew  himself  a 
good  neighbour  as  well  as  a  good  subject,  in  avoid- 
ing all  peevish  and  bitter  censures  of  those  that 
differ  in  opinion  and  persuasion  from  him  ;  and 
exercising  humanity,  and  friendliness,  and  chanty 
to  all  his  fellow  Christians. 

Whosoever,  I  say,  of  our  brethren  of  the  sepa- 
ration make  good  these  points ;  that  is  to  say,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  very  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to 
infor  m  their  conscience  aright  in  the  matter  of  our 
communion  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  they  can- 
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not  satisfy  their  conscience  about  our  way,  do  yet, 
in  their  dissent  from  us,  observe  the  four  particulars 
I  have  now  named ;  I  should  be  loath,  for  my  part, 
to  censure  them  either  as  ill  men,  or  ill  subjects,  or 
ill  Christians. 

But  then  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  matter  doth 
no  more  justify  the  sin  of  schism,  or  extenuate  the 
heinousness  of  it  in  its  own  nature,  than  it  would 
serve  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  sin  of  idolatry,  if 
all  that  I  have  now  said  was  applied  to  the  case  of 
an  ignorant,  well-meaning,  devout  papist.  For  I  do 
verily  believe  that  what  I  have  now  represented,  by 
way  of  apology,  for  an  innocent,  mistaken  separatist, 
will  hold  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
luded Romanist,  who  is  invincibly,  and  without  any 
fault  of  his,  entangled  in  the  practice  of  their  ido- 
latries. But  I  believe,  for  all  that,  the  sin  of  idola- 
try is  in  itself  a  most  grievous  sin,  and  so,  I  believe, 
is  the  sin  of  schism  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  concerning  the  innocence  or 
excusableness  of  some  men's  mistakes  about  these 
matters,  yet  nevertheless  it  infinitely  concerns  every 
person  to  have  a  care  how  he  be  engaged  either  in 
the  one  or  the  other. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion  :  that  which  I  would 
most  seriously  press,  from  what  hath  been  said,  is 
this  :  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  Discourse,  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  every  man  should  en- 
deavour to  inform  his  judgment  aright  in  the  mat- 
ters that  offend  his  conscience,  before  he  withdraw 
his  obedience  from  his  lawful  governors,  and  his 
communion  from  those  that  worship  God  in  public 
under  them.  It  appears  likewise,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  justify  a  man's  separation,  that  this  or 
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the  other  thing  in  our  worship  is  really  against  his 
conscience ;  for  he  may  be  a  great  sinner,  notwith- 
standing that,  for  leaving  our  assemblies,  if  it  should 
prove  at  last  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  notions. 

What  therefore  should  every  dissenter  among  us 
do,  that  hath  any  regard  to  his  duty,  and  would  pre- 
serve a  good  conscience  ?  I  say,  what  is  there  that 
more  concerns  him  to  do,  than  presently  to  set  about 
the  true  informing  of  his  judgment  in  the  points 
where  he  is  now  dissatisfied,  for  fear  he  be  found  to 
live  in  a  grievous  sin  all  the  time  he  separates  from 
us. 

And  therefore  let  no  man  that  lives  out  of  our 
communion  satisfy  himself  with  such  frivolous  pre- 
tences as  these ;  that  as  for  all  the  substantial  of  re- 
ligion, the  matters  of  faith  and  good  life,  they  do 
agree  with  us  ;  and  that  as  for  the  other  matters 
which  concern  ceremonies  and  discipline,  these  are 
nice  controverted  points,  points  disputed  pro  and 
con  amonst  the  divines ;  and  therefore  why  should 
they  trouble  their  heads  about  them ;  nay,  perhaps 
if  they  should,  they  have  neither  abilities  nor  oppor- 
tunities to  understand  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  something  of  this  is 
true ;  but  yet  it  is  nothing  to  their  purpose.  It  is 
very  well  that  we  all  agree  in  the  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  and  it  would  be  happy  if  all  the  Christian 
world  did  so  too ;  but  still  schism  is  a  dreadful  sin  ; 
and  a  man  may  as  certainly,  without  repentance,  be 
damned  for  that,  as  for  being  an  heretic  in  his 
opinion,  or  a  drunkard,  for  instance,  in  his  manners. 
Sure  I  am  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  thought  so. 

It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  business  of  church 
government  and  discipline,  and  other  points  of  ec- 
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clesiastical  conformity,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  and 
controversy  among  us ;  but  who  is  it  that  made  it 
so?  The  church  of  England,  without  doubt,  would 
have  been  very  well  pleased,  if  there  had  been  no 
dust  raised,  no  dispute  or  contentions  moved  in  these 
matters,  but  that  every  member  would  have  done  his 
duty  peaceably  and  quietly  in  his  station  ;  or,  that  if 
any  controversy  had  arose,  it  should  have  been  de- 
bated among  learned  men,  and  never  have  proceeded 
to  separation  from  the  communion. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  lay  any  stress  upon  skill 
and  knowledge  about  these  matters,  in  order  to  a 
man's  salvation.  We  believe  and  teach,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  good  Christian,  and  go  to  heaven,  that 
never  understood  how  to  justify  the  cross  in  baptism, 
or  to  defend  the  Common  Prayer  Book  against  all 
the  exceptions  that  are  made  against  it.  All  that 
we  say  is,  that  if  any  man  will  scruple  and  except 
against  the  use  of  these  things,  it  lies  upon  him,  nay 
he  is  bound,  as  he  would  keep  a  good  conscience,  to 
use  the  best  means  he  possibly  can  to  get  satisfac- 
tion about  them ;  or  if  he  do  not,  at  his  own  peril 
be  it,  nay,  even  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation,  if  he 
breaks  the  church's  peace  and  communion  upon  that 
account. 

And  as  for  those  that  pretend  that  these  are  sub- 
tile points,  and  above  their  reach  and  capacity,  and 
they  have  not  understanding  and  wit  enough  to  dive 
into  them ;  why,  in  God's  name,  who  desires  them  ? 
We  say  that  they  might  innocently  enough,  and  with 
a  good  conscience,  comply  with  their  governors  in 
these  points,  as  they  do  in  a  hundred  others,  with- 
out ever  diving  into  them:  but  since  it  seemsHhey 
have  wit  and  understanding  enough  to  cavil  and 
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find  fault  with  these  things,  and  upon  that  account 
to  deny  their  obedience  to  those  lawful  powers  which 
God  hath  set  over  them  ;  one  would  think  they  should 
at  the  same  time  have  so  much  honesty  as  seriously 
to  endeavour  to  give  themselves  satisfaction  as  to 
those  things  they  find  fault  with  :  and  this  is  all  we 
desire  of  them ;  and  it  is  for  their  own  sake  too,  as 
well  as  ours,  that  we  desire  it.  For  otherwise  they 
will  never  be  able  to  answer,  either  to  God  or  man, 
for  the  horrible  inconveniencies  and  mischiefs  that 
arise  to  the  church  of  Christ  by  the  division  and  se- 
paration which  they  are  engaged  in. 

To  conclude  :  if  in  any  instance  that  famous  pre- 
cept of  the  apostle,  of  proving  all  things,  and  hold- 
ing Just  that  which  is  good,  do  oblige  Christians, 
it  doth  especially  in  this.  If  ever  it  be  a  man's  duty 
to  satisfy  himself  about  the  goodness  and  lawfulness 
of  a  thing  that  he  is  apt  to  doubt  of,  it  is  certainly 
in  the  case  where  his  superiors  have  laid  their  com- 
mands upon  him ;  for  there  he  cannot  disobey  with- 
out sin,  unless  he  can  assure  himself  that  he  hath 
done  all  that  he  can  to  reconcile  their  commands 
with  his  duty  to  God ;  but  upon  the  best  means  he 
hath  used,  he  finds  them  irreconcileable.  For  a  man 
to  disobey,  till  he  has  done  this,  is  an  unwarrantable 
thing;  and  in  the  case  that  I  now  speak  of,  it  is  no 
less  than  the  sin  of  formal  criminal  schism. 


THE  CASE 

OF 

A  DOUBTING  CONSCIENCE. 


I  HAVE  in  a  former  Discourse  spoken  to  the  case 
of  those  dissenters  who  separate  from  the  established 
church  for  this  reason,  That  they  are  persuaded  that 
they  cannot  lawfully  join  in  our  communion.  I  now 
come  to  speak  to  the  case  of  those  who  separate 
from  us  for  a  less  reason,  viz.  because  they  doubt 
whether  they  may  lawfully  communicate  with  us  or 
no;  and  so  long  as  they  thus  doubt,  they  dare  not 
come  near  us,  because  they  fear  they  should  sin 
against  God,  if  they  should  do  any  action  with  a 
doubting  conscience. 

To  this  indeed  a  short  answer  might  be  given 
from  the  former  Discourse,  and  that  is  this,  That  let 
the  obligation  of  a  doubting  conscience  be  as  great 
as  we  can  reasonably  suppose  it,  yet  if  communion 
with  our  church,  as  it  is  established,  be  really  a 
duty,  then  a  man's  doubts  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  it  will  not  make  it  cease  to  be  so,  or  justify  his 
separation  from  it.  For  if  a  man's  settled  persua- 
sion, that  an  action  is  unlawful,  will  not  ordinarily 
acquit  him  from  sin  if  he  omit  that  action,  sup- 
posing God's  law  hath  commanded  it ;  (as  I  there 
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shewed ;)  much  less  will  a  man's  bare  doubt  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  an  action  justify  his  omission 
of  it  in  such  a  case. 

But  because  this  answer  seems  rather  to  cut  the 
knot,  than  to  untie  it,  it  is  my  meaning  in  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse,  particularly  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss this  plea  of  a  doubting  conscience,  and  to  shew 
what  little  force  there  is  in  it  to  keep  any  man 
from  conformity,  that  would  otherwise  conform. 
Hoping  that  some  reader,  whose  case  this  is,  may, 
by  what  he  finds  here  offered  toward  his  satisfaction, 
either  be  prevailed  with  to  lay  aside  his  doubts  in 
the  matter  of  our  communion,  or  at  least  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  more  reasonable  and  safe  to  com- 
municate with  us,  doubting  as  he  doth,  than  to  con- 
tinue in  separation  from  us. 

In  handling  this  case  of  a  doubting  conscience, 
I  shall  observe  the  same  method  I  did  in  the  former 
Discourse,  because  indeed  I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter; that  is,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
these  four  things : 

I.  Of  the  nature  of  a  doubting  conscience,  and 
how  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  con- 
science. 

II.  Of  the  rule  of  a  doubting  conscience,  or  what 
measures  a  man  is  to  proceed  by  for  the  determin- 
ing himself  in  a  doubtful  case. 

III.  Of  the  power  that  human  laws,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  have  to  overrule  a  man's  doubts  in  any 
matter. 

IV.  Of  the  authority  of  a  doubting  conscience, 
i.  e.  whether  at  all,  or  how  far  a  man  is  obliged 
by  it. 

These  four  heads  do,  I  think,  take  in  all  the 
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difficulties  that  are  in  the  case  of  a  doubting  con- 
science. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first  head,  The  nature  of  a 
doubting  conscience.  In  speaking  to  which,  I  shall 
treat  of  these  three  things  :  1.  Of  doubting  in  gene- 
ral. 2.  Of  such  doubts  as  do  affect  or  concern  a 
man's  conscience.  3.  Of  the  difference  between  the 
doubting  conscience  and  the  scrupulous. 

1.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  which  is  concerning 
the  nature  of  doubting  in  general,  we  may  take 
notice,  that  a  man  is  properly  said  to  doubt  when 
he  cannot  give  his  assent  to  either  part  of  a  contra- 
diction, that  is,  cannot  make  a  judgment  whether 
the  thing  he  is  considering  be  so  or  be  not  so ;  but 
through  the  equal,  or  at  least  fair  probability  that  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  continues  irresolute 
and  undetermined ;  now  perhaps  he  thinks  this  side 
the  more  probable,  and  by  and  by  the  other ;  but  he 
is  uncertain  as  to  both,  and  cannot  fix  upon  either. 

So  that  a  doubting  mind  is  not  more  usually  than 
properly  resembled  to  a  balance,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  equal  weight  which  is  put  into  both  scales,  is 
not  cast  on  either  side,  but  hangs  in  the  same 
posture,  or  waves  up  and  down,  without  either  scale 
coming  to  the  bottom. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  doubtful  case,  a  man  may  lean 
more  to  one  side  of  the  question  than  the  other,  and 
yet  continue  doubtful  still.  Just  as  there  may  be 
so  much  more  weight  put  into  one  scale  than  the 
other,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance 
more  to  that  side ;  while  yet  that  weight  is  not  so 
considerable  as  to  be  able  perfectly  to  turn  it,  so  as 
to  carry  down  the  scale  to  the  usual  mark  of  down- 
weight,  and  there  to  settle  it. 
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There  is  indeed  this  difference  between  these  two 
things,  that  a  balance,  through  the  exact  equality 
of  the  weights  put  into  each  scale,  may  be  so  poised 
as  to  hang  perfectly  in  equilibrio,  without  inclina- 
tion either  way,  and  continue  so  to  do:  but  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put  a  cause  or  a 
question,  where  a  man's  mind,  after  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  both  sides  of  it, 
as  not  to  be  more  inclined  to  choose  one  than  the 
other. 

When  once  there  appears  so  much  more  evidence 
on  the  one  side  of  the  doubtful  case,  that  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  determine  itself,  and  to  give  a  settled 
assent  on  that  side,  then  the  man  ceaseth  to  doubt 
any  longer ;  for  that  which  was  a  doubt  before  is 
now  turned  into  a  persuasion.  And  if  it  be  a  case 
wherein  conscience  is  concerned,  that  which  was 
before  a  doubting  conscience  is  now  changed  into  a 
resolved  conscience.  Here,  to  resume  our  former 
comparison,  the  balance  no  longer  hangs  in  equili- 
brio, or  moves  unsettledly  this  way  or  that  way,  but 
is  plainly  turned  and  fixed  on  one  side. 

It  is  true,  in  this  case  a  man  doth  not  always  de- 
termine himself  with  the  same  degree  of  persuasion 
or  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind.  Sometimes  the 
evidence  is  so  strong,  as  to  command  an  entire 
assent  of  his  understanding ;  an  assent  so  full,  that 
it  hath  not  the  least  mixture  of  doubtfulness  in  it ; 
and  this  we  call  an  assurance,  ox  full  persuasion.  At 
other  times  the  evidence  may  be  of  force  enough  to 
gain  an  assent,  but  yet  not  so  strong  an  assent  as  to 
exclude  all  doubt  of  the  contrary  ;  and  this  kind  of 
assent  we  call  an  opinion,  or  a  probable  persuasion. 
And  something  like  this  we  may  observe  in  the 
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balance :  the  scale  that  preponderates  is  not  always 
carried  down  with  the  same  force  and  briskness;  but 
according  as  the  weight  that  turns  the  balance  is 
greater  or  less,  so  in  proportion  it  may  plainly  be 
discerned  that  the  scale  descends  either  more  strong- 
ly and  nimbly,  or  more  weakly  and  slowly.  But  still 
in  both  these  cases  the  man  hath  formed  a  judgment 
of  the  point ;  the  balance  is  turned ;  and  wherever 
this  happens,  there  is  an  end  of  the  doubt  or  equili- 
brium ;  and  consequently,  if  it  be  in  a  case  that  con- 
cerns a  man's  conscience,  it  ceases  to  be  any  longer 
a  doubting  conscience,  and  becomes  resolved  and 
determined,  though  perhaps  not  fully  satisfied  and 
free  from  all  kind  of  doubt  and  scruple  about  that 
thing. 

2.  And  thus  much  of  doubting  in  general.  I  now 
come  to  consider  it  with  respect  to  conscience,  i.  e. 
to  inquire  how  far  or  in  what  cases  a  man's  con- 
science is  affected  with  his  doubts ;  which  is  our 
second  point  under  this  head. 

There  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  a  man  may 
be  doubtful,  as  to  which  his  conscience  shall  be  no 
way  concerned.  A  man's  doubts  may  indeed  be  as 
various  as  are  the  objects  he  hath  to  consider  and  to 
make  a  judgment  of;  and  therefore,  unless  we  will 
say  that  every  thing  that  a  man  thinks  of,  or  saith, 
or  doth,  affects  his  conscience,  we  must  not  say  that 
every  doubt  doth. 

As  a  man's  conscience  is  not  touched  or  affected 
with  any  thing  but  his  own  actions ;  so  neither  do  a 
man's  doubts  affect  or  touch  his  conscience  any  fur- 
ther than  they  concern  his  actions.  So  that  doubts 
about  matters  of  mere  speculation,  (as  whether  such 
a  proposition  be  true  or  false,)  and  likewise  doubts 
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about  matter  of  fact,  (as  whether  such  a  thing  was 
done  or  not  done,)  which  do  not  relate  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  man's  own  actions,  these  doubts  do 
not  concern  his  conscience. 

As  a  man's  conscience  is  not  affected  with  his  own 
actions  under  any  other  notion  or  consideration  than 
only  as  God's  law  is  to  regulate  them,  viz.  as  they 
are  either  commanded  by  that  law  or  forbidden  b)r 
it ;  so  neither  do  a  man's  doubts  concerning  his  ac- 
tions affect  his  conscience  any  further,  or  upon  any 
other  account,  than  only  as  God's  law  may  be  trans- 
gressed by  doing  or  not  doing  the  action  he  doubts 
of;  that  is,  as  he  may  sin  against  God,  either  by 
omitting  the  action  when  God's  law  hath  command- 
ed it,  or  by  doing  it  when  God's  law  hath  forbidden 
it. 

So  that  in  all  doubtful  cases,  where  a  man  appre- 
hends no  danger  of  transgressing  God's  law,  whether 
he  doth  the  action  he  doubts  about,  or  doth  it  not, 
there  his  conscience  is  not  properly  concerned. 

And  this  is  so  true,  that  though  we  should  sup- 
pose one  side  of  the  action  in  question  to  be  really, 
all  things  considered,  more  expedient  and  more  eli- 
gible than  the  other,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  may,  without  breach  of  God's  law,  choose 
either  side,  we  are  not  concerned  in  conscience  to 
choose  that  side  which  is  the  most  expedient  or  the 
most  eligible.  For  the  truth  of  this,  besides  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  we  have  the  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
who  when  this  case  was  proposed  to  him,  whether 
it  was  better  for  the  Christians  in  those  times  to 
marry  or  not  to  marry  ?  he  thus  resolves  it :  that 
though  indeed,  as  things  then  stood,  it  was  better 
not  to  marry,  yet  they  might  do  what  they  would  ; 
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for  if  they  did  marry,  they  sinned  not :  and  though, 
as  he  saith,//e  that  gave  not  his  virgin  in  marriage 
did  better  than  he  that  gave  her  in  marriage ;  yet 
he  allows,  that  he  that  gave  her  in  marriage  did 
well,  and  consequently  did  act  with  a  good  con- 
science. Vid.  1  Cor.  vii. 

3.  From  what  hath  been  said,  we  may  be  able  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  a  doubting  con- 
science, and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  sorts  of 
conscience ;  particularly  that  which  they  call  the 
scrupulous,  which  is  our  third  point  under  this  head. 

Conscience  is  usually,  though  how  properly  I  will 
not  now  dispute,  distributed  into  these  three  kinds ; 
the  resolved,  the  scrupulous,  and  the  doubting. 

When  we  speak  of  a  resolved  conscience,  every 
body  knows  that  we  mean  no  more  by  that  phrase 
than  this,  that  a  man  is  satisfied  and  resolved  in  his 
own  mind  concerning  the  action  he  hath  been  deli- 
berating upon,  viz.  that  he  is  bound  to  do  it  as  being 
a  duty ;  or  that  he  is  bound  to  forbear  it  as  being  a 
sin  ;  or  that  he  may  either  do  it  or  forbear  it  as  being 
an  indifferent  action,  neither  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden by  God.  Now  this  persuasion,  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  divine  law,  we  call  it  a 
right  conscience ;  if  it  be  contrary  to  that  rule,  we 
call  it  an  erroneous  conscience.  But  of  this  we  need 
speak  no  more  here,  since  it  was  the  whole  argument 
of  the  former  Discourse. 

As  for  the  scrupulous  conscience,  as  that  is  made 
a  distinct  sort  of  conscience  from  the  resolved  and 
the  doubting,  we  may  thus  define  it :  It  is  a  con- 
science in  some  measure  resolved,  but  yet  accompa- 
nied with  a  fear  of  acting  according  to  that  resolution. 
It  is  the  unhappiness  of  a  great  many,  that  when 
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they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  in  their  judgment  con- 
cerning this  or  the  other  point  which  they  made  a 
matter  of  conscience,  and  have  nothing  considerable 
to  object  against  the  evidence  that  is  given  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that  they  ought, 
or  that  they  may  lawfully  act  thus  or  thus ;  yet  for 
all  that,  when  they  come  to  act  they  are  very  uneasy, 
and  make  a  world  of  difficulties.  Not  that  there  is 
any  new  reason  appears  that  can  pretend  to  unsettle, 
much  less  overthrow  the  grounds  of  their  first  deter- 
mination, but  only  their  unaccountable  fears  must 
pass  for  reasons.  This  now  is  to  have  a  scrupulous 
conscience  in  the  proper  sense. 

But  a  doubting  conscience,  (which  is  that  we  are 
now  concerned  in,)  though  in  common  speech  it  be 
often  confounded  with  the  scrupulous,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  both  these  sorts  of  conscience.  For  in 
both  those  a  man  is  supposed  to  have  passed  a  judg- 
ment in  his  mind,  whether  the  action  before  him  be 
according  to  God's  law  or  against  it.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  doubting  conscience,  it  appears  from  what 
I  have  said,  that  a  man  hath  not  nor  cannot,  so  long 
as  he  doubts,  make  any  judgment  at  all,  but  is  un- 
certain as  to  both  sides ;  having,  as  he  thinks,  as 
many  arguments  to  incline  him  one  way  as  the  other ; 
and  when  once  he  comes  to  have  so  much  evidence 
as  to  create  a  persuasion  or  opinion  on  one  side,  then 
he  ceaseth  to  have  a  doubting  conscience. 

So  that  the  true  definition  of  a  doubting  con- 
science, as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  this  :  the  suspense 
of  a  man's  judgment  in  a  question  about  the  duty  or 
the  sin  of  an  action,  occasioned  by  the  equal  (or  near 
equal)  probabilities  on  both  sides. 

And  likewise  the  true  difference  between  a  doubt- 
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ing,  a  resolved,  and  a  scrupulous  conscience,  is  this : 
that  the  resolved  conscience  is  satisfied  about  its 
point,  and  acts  confidently,  at  least  cheerfully :  the 
scrupulous  conscience  is  likewise  satisfied  in  the 
general,  but  either  dares  not  act,  or  acts  fearfully. 
The  doubting  conscience  is  not  satisfied  at  all ;  for 
the  point  before  it  is  still  a  question,  of  which  it 
can  make  no  judgment,  no  resolution,  because  of  the 
equal  apperaances  of  reason  on  both  sides. 

This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  doubting  conscience. 
But  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
which  we  call  a  doubting  conscience,  and  which  we 
have  been  all  this  while  discoursing  of,  is,  truly  9nd 
strictly  speaking,  so  far  from  being  any  particular 
sort  or  kind  of  conscience,  as  we  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed it,  that  it  is  no  conscience  at  all. 

Conscience,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  a  man's  mind, 
making  a  judgment  about  the  morality  of  his  actions ; 
but  that  which  we  are  now  talking  of  is  a  man's 
mind  making  no  judgment  as  to  that  point,  but  con- 
tinuing wavering  and  undetermined.  Now,  how  a 
man's  judgment  and  his  no  judgment,  which  are  the 
contradictories  to  one  another,  should  agree  in  the 
same  common  nature  of  conscience,  is  not  easy  to  be 
understood.  The  truth  is,  by  the  same  logic  or  pro- 
priety of  speech  that  we  say  a  doubting  conscience, 
we  may  also,  if  we  please,  say  an  unresolved  resolu- 
tion, or  a  persuasion  without  an  assent.  But,  how- 
ever, because  use  hath  given  the  name  of  conscience 
to  the  doubting  mind,  and  because  conscience  is 
sometimes  really  concerned  about  acting  in  doubtful 
cases,  I  choose  to  follow  the  common  way  of  speak- 
ing. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  head, 
f  4 
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which  is,  concerning  the  rule  of  a  doubting  con- 
science. 

In  speaking  to  this  I  shall  do  these  two  things ; 
viz.  I  shall  shew, 

First,  What  kind  of  rule  we  here  speak  of ;  that  is, 
which  conscience  needs  in  a  doubtful  case. 

Secondly,  What  that  rule  is,  or  wherein  it  doth 
consist. 

1.  As  to  the  first  of  these.  When  v/e  speak  of 
the  rule  of  a  doubting  conscience,  we  do  not  mean 
such  a  rule  by  which  a  man  shall  be  enabled  to  re- 
solve all  his  doubts  concerning  every  point,  so  as 
that  he  shall  cease  to  doubt  any  longer  concerning 
that  point :  but  we  mean  only  such  a  rule  by  which 
a  man  may  be  directed  how  to  determine  himself  in 
every  doubtful  case,  so  as  to  act  with  a  safe  con- 
science, whether  he  can  get  rid  of  his  doubts  or 
not. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  between  these 
two  things  as  there  is  between  doubting,  for  instance, 
whether  a  thing  in  general  be  lawful  or  not  lawful, 
and  doubting  what  I  am  to  do  in  a  particular  case, 
where  I  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  thing.  The 
first  of  which  doubts  the  casuists  call  a  speculative 
doubt,  the  other  a  practical. 

It  is  plain  that  a  man  may  often  very  easily  come 
to  a  resolution  of  this  latter  kind  of  doubt ;  that  is, 
be  very  well  satisfied  what  it  becomes  him  to  do  as 
to  this  present  action,  without  being  able  to  resolve 
his  doubt  of  the  former  kind. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
solve this  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  law- 
ful to  play  at  cards  or  dice  ?  which  is  the  specula- 
tive doubt,  as  the  schools  call  it :  but  he  may  be 
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very  able  to  resolve  this  question,  what  is  most  rea- 
sonable for  him  to  do  in  the  case  of  such  a  doubt  ? 
Again,  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  resolve  this  doubt, 
whether  the  present  war,  in  which  his  prince  is  en- 
gaged, be  a  just  war  or  no  ?  But  yet  he  may  be  very 
well  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  practical  doubt; 
that  is,  what  is  his  duty  to  do,  in  case  his  prince 
command  him  to  serve  in  that  war,  concerning  which 
he  doth  thus  doubt  ? 

Now  it  is  the  doubts  of  this  latter  kind,  these 
practical  doubts,  as  they  are  called,  that  conscience 
is  directly  and  immediately  concerned  with ;  and 
consequently  for  the  resolving  of  which  it  chiefly 
needs  a  rule  to  direct  it.  For  if  a  man  can  but  get 
satisfied  what  is  most  agreeable  to  his  duty  to  do, 
as  to  the  present  action  he  doubts  about,  it  is  no 
great  matter,  as  to  his  conscience,  whether  he  can 
get  his  general  or  speculative  doubts  about  that  ac- 
tion resolved  or  no.  These  kind  of  doubts,  if  they 
cannot  be  resolved,  must  be  overruled. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  a  very  idle  thing  for  men  to 
talk  that  a  man  must  do  no  action  till  all  his  doubts 
about  it  be  resolved.  Thus  far  we  grant  it  concerns 
him,  that  his  doubts  should  be  resolved,  viz.  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  that  side  of 
the  action  he  determines  himself  to  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  more  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  chosen : 
and  to  direct  a  man  in  making  such  a  choice  is  our 
principal  business  under  this  head.  But  if  it  be 
meant  that  a  man  must  so  resolve  all  his  doubts 
about  an  action  as  to  see  clearly  through  all  the 
speculative  points  which  occasion  his  doubts,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  untie  all  the  difficulties  which  before 
entangled  his  understanding,  and  from  intrinsic  ar- 
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guments,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  merits  of  the  question  ; 
I  say,  if  this  be  their  meaning,  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  man  is  not  to  do  an  ac- 
tion till  he  hath  resolved  or  deposed  all  his  doubts 
about  it. 

For  in  many  cases  this  is  utterly  impossible  to  be 
done ;  the  person  concerned,  perhaps,  having  no  suf- 
ficient means  for  the  obtaining  such  a  resolution  of 
his  doubts  as  we  spoke  of;  or  if  he  had,  the  case 
may  be  such  as  will  not  allow  him  sufficient  time  of 
consideration  for  the  doing  it,  for  he  must  either  act 
or  not  act  presently ;  and  he  is  in  equal  perplexity 
both  as  to  the  one  and  as  to  the  other.  What  now, 
in  such  a  case,  can  a  man  possibly  do  more  than  this? 
viz.  by  his  own  reason,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
to  get  satisfied  what  is  most  reasonable  and  most 
agreeable  to  his  duty  for  him  to  do  in  the  present 
circumstances,  and  to  proceed  accordingly ;  for  as 
for  other  kind  of  resolution  of  his  doubts,  as  things 
stand  with  him,  he  hath  not  the  least  prospect  of  it. 

And  indeed  when  all  is  said,  we  see  de  facto  that 
this  is  the  usual  way  of  proceeding  among  men,  even 
those  that  are  very  honest  and  conscientious.  I  dare 
say,  if  we  take  all  the  doubtful  cases  that  happen, 
where  there  is  one  case  in  which  a  man  proceeds  to- 
action  upon  such  a  resolution  of  his  doubts  as  we 
before  spoke  of,  there  are  ten  cases  where  the  doubt 
is  overruled,  and  the  man  proceeds  to  action  with- 
out such  a  resolution,  sitting  down  satisfied  with 
this,  that  though  he  cannot  answer  the  difficulties 
on  both  sides,  yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  most 
reasonable  for  him  in  the  present  circumstances  to 
act  thus  rather  than  otherwise ;  for  this  he  takes  to 
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be  most  agreeable  to  his  general  duty  ;  or  this  is  that 
which  wise  and  good  men,  whom  he  hath  consulted, 
do  advise  him  to. 

And  now,  having  sufficiently  explained  what  kind 
of  resolution  of  doubts  that  is  which  a  man's  con- 
science stands  in  need  of,  in  order  to  his  acting  safely 
in  a  doubtful  case, 

II.  I  come  to  the  second  question  upon  this  head, 
which  is,  what  that  rule  is  by  which  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  thus  resolving  our  doubts,  or  determining 
ourselves  to  one  side  or  other,  in  any  doubtful  case 
that  happens  to  us. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  shall  do  these  two 
things.  First,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  ge- 
neral rule  by  which  a  doubting  conscience  is  to  be 
guided.  Secondly,  I  shall  apply  this  general  rule  to 
the  several  heads  of  doubtful  cases,  wherein  a  man's 
conscience  may  be  concerned  ;  that  so  every  one  may 
be  furnished  with  some  principles  for  the  determin- 
ing himself  in  any  matter  concerning  which  he  hap- 
pens to  have  a  doubt. 

1.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  whoever  hath  consi- 
dered what  we  have  before  said,  will  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  nothing  ought  to  turn  the  balance,  in 
a  doubtful  case,  but  the  greater  weight  of  reason  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  For  since  the  very  notion 
of  doubting  is  the  suspense  of  a  man's  judgment  in 
a  question,  upon  account  of  the  equal  appearances 
of  reason  on  both  sides  of  it ;  it  is  plain,  that  that 
which  is  to  settle  the  judgment  and  to  determine 
the  doubt  can  be  nothing  else  but  this ;  viz.  that, 
after  all  things  considered,  there  doth  appear  greater 
reason  to  lie  on  this  side  of  the  question  than  there 
doth  on  that.    So  that  the  general  rule  of  a  doubt- 
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tag  conscience,  and  from  which  the  measures  of  re- 
solving all  particular  cases  are  to  be  taken,  cannot 
be  laid  down  otherwise  than  thus ;  viz.  that  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  that  side  which,  all  things  duly  con- 
sidered, doth  appear  more  reasonable,  that  is  to  be 
chosen. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  casuists  have  usually 
proposed  this  rule  in  other  terms,  viz.  that  in  all 
doubtful  cases  the  safer  side  is  to  be  followed.  But 
I  do  purposely  avoid  the  expressing  it  so,  because  of 
the  uncertain  meaning  of  the  safer  side.  For  ac- 
cording as  that  word  is  expounded,  (as  it  may  be 
expounded  different  ways,)  so  is  the  rule,  so  worded, 
true  or  false. 

If  we  take  safety  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
and  as  it  is  indeed  usually  understood,  viz.  as  it  is 
opposed  to  any  hazard  or  danger ;  it  is  so  far  from 
being  an  adequate  rule  of  a  doubting  conscience  in 
all  cases  to  follow  the  safer  side,  that  in  many  cases 
it  will  be  very  unadvisable  so  to  do. 

Sure  I  am,  that  in  doubtful  cases,  which  concern 
the  civil  life,  no  wise  man  doth  always  make  this  a 
rule  to  himself.  We  see  a  hundred  instances  every 
day,  where  men  venture  upon  the  less  safe  and  the 
more  hazardous  side,  upon  the  account  of  other  rea- 
sons and  considerations,  which  they  think  ought 
more  to  prevail  with  them. 

It  is  certainly,  in  general  speaking,  more  safe  (that 
is,  more  free  from  hazard  or  danger)  to  travel  on  foot 
than  on  horseback ;  to  stay  at  home  than  to  go  into 
foreign  countries ;  to  traffick  by  land  than  to  venture 
one's  stock  on  the  uncertain  seas :  but  yet,  for  all 
this,  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  expedition 
that  is  to  be  had  in  the  first  case,  and  the  improve- 
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cond, and  the  gain  and  profit  in  the  last,  do,  we  see, 
every  day  overbalance  the  consideration  of  safety  in 
these  cases,  and  determine  a  man  not  to  that  side 
which  is  freest  from  danger,  but  to  that  which  is 
more  convenient,  or  more  useful,  or  more  advan- 
tageous. 

And  thus  it  is  likewise  as  to  those  doubtful  cases 
wherein  a  man's  conscience  is  concerned.  I  suppose 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  safer  side  of  any  action, 
with  reference  to  conscience,  we  generally  mean  that 
side  on  which  there  appears  the  least  hazard  or  dan- 
ger of  transgressing  any  law  of  God.  But  now,  in 
this  sense  of  safety,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  always 
a  good  rule  for  a  doubting  conscience  to  choose  the 
safer  side :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  the  rule 
be  thus  put  and  thus  understood,  it  will  often  prove 
a  snare  to  a  man's  mind,  and  rather  entangle  him 
further  in  difficulties  than  help  him  out  of  them. 

If  it  was  received  as  a  rule  that  a  man  is,  in  all 
his  actions,  to  keep  himself  at  the  greatest  distance 
he  can  from  the  danger  of  sinning,  (which  is  the  no- 
tion of  safety  I  here  speak  of,)  I  dare  say  there  are 
very  few  persons  that  converse  much  in  the  world 
but  have  reason  almost  every  day  to  call  themselves 
to  account  for  transgressing  this  rule.  For  they  do 
every  day  engage  in  such  actions,  in  which  they  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  they  do  expose  themselves 
to  a  greater  danger  of  sinning  than  if  they  had  not 
engaged  in  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  what  man  is  there  among  us, 
who,  although  he  know  himself  to  be  prone  enough 
to  the  sin  of  intemperance,  in  eating  or  drinking, 
when  temptations  are  offered,  and  accordingly,  for 
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this  reason,  doth  most  seriously  set  himself  against 
this  particular  sin,  yet  makes  any  great  scruple  of 
going  to  feasts  and  entertainments,  when  he  is  in- 
vited by  others;  nay,  or  of  making  them  himself, 
when  decency  or  civility,  or  the  serving  any  of  his 
temporal  affairs,  doth  require  him  so  to  do?  But 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  by  thus  doing  he  runs  a  much 
greater  hazard  of  falling  into  the  sin  he  fears,  than 
if  he  should  forbear  all  such  occasions  or  temptations 
of  intemperance. 

Many  other  instances,  which  daily  occur  in  human 
life,  might  be  given,  wherein  good  men,  nay,  even 
the  best  of  men,  do,  for  the  sake  of  their  business,  or 
other  laudable  designs,  which  they  think  fit  to  pursue, 
frequently  venture  to  expose  themselves  to  such 
dangers  of  sinning  as  they  might  have  avoided  ;  and 
this  without  any  reproach  from  their  own  conscience, 
or  any  censure  from  other  men. 

The  truth  is,  God  hath  nowhere  commanded  us  to 
avoid  all  possible  danger  of  sinning,  but  only  to  avoid 
all  sin  when  we  are  in  danger.  It  is  enough  for  the 
securing  a  man's  duty,  that  he  doth  not  transgress 
the  laws  of  God  in  any  action  that  he  takes  in  hand  : 
but  it  is  not  required  that  he  should,  in  every  instance 
of  his  conversation,  preserve  himself  from  the  utmost 
possibility,  or  (if  you  will)  danger  of  so  doing.  For 
upon  this  supposition  it  would  be  impossible  for  one 
to  live  like  a  man  of  this  world,  and  perform  the 
common  offices  of  civil  life,  and  much  more  to  live 
to  any  great  purposes  for  the  serving  his  genera- 
tion. Indeed  the  result  of  all  would  be,  that  whoever 
would  approve  himself  to  be  truly  religious  and  con- 
scientious, must  abandon  all  secular  affairs,  and  re- 
tire to  a  cloister  or  a  desert. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  this  to  our  business  ? 
Those  we  now  spoke  of  are  supposed  to  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied in  their  own  minds,  that  they  may  safely  ven- 
ture on  the  more  dangerous  side  of  an  action,  for  the 
sake  of  some  considerable  good  that  they  design  in 
that  action  ;  but  the  case  we  are  now  concerned  in 
is  that  of  one  who  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  he 
may  lawfully  do  the  action  or  no.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  my  business  is  now  to  give  an  account  of  the 
rule  by  which  men  are  to  proceed  in  determining 
themselves  in  doubtful  cases  ;  and  that  which  I  have 
said,  doth  thus  far,  I  think,  come  home  to  that  busi- 
ness, that  if  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  advisable  in  any 
case  to  forsake  the  more  safe  side  of  an  action,  and 
to  choose  the  most  hazardous  ;  we  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  may  be  as  advisable  in  a  doubtful 
case  as  in  any  other,  until  it  be  made  appear  that  God 
hath  appointed  a  rule  for  doubting  persons  to  govern 
themselves  by,  different  from  that  he  hath  given  to 
other  men  :  or,  to  speak  the  thing  more  plainly,  till 
it  be  made  to  appear  that  those  who  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  doubt,  are  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  acting 
according  to  the  best  of  their  reason  and  discretion, 
which  men  that  do  not  doubt  are  allowed  to  do. 

But  to  come  more  strictly  to  the  point.  I  do  be- 
lieve there  do  abundance  of  doubtful  cases,  properly 
so  called,  frequently  happen,  in  which  no  man  of 
understanding,  although  we  suppose  him  never  so 
honest,  doth  think  he  is  obliged  to  determine  himself 
to  that  side  of  the  action  on  which  he  apprehends 
there  is  least  danger  of  sinning:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  will  often  forsake  that  side  which  is  safer,  in  this 
sense,  for  that  which  doth  more  recommend  itself  to 
him  upon  other  accounts. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  sometimes  doubtful  cases  do 
happen,  in  which  the  greater  probability  on  one  side 
will  turn  the  balance  against  the  greater  safety  on 
the  other.  Thus,  if  a  man  should  doubt  whether  it 
may  be  lawful  to  eat  any  thing  strangled,  or  that 
hath  blood  in  it,  (because  there  are  some  passages  in 
the  scripture  that  seem  to  forbid  these  meats,)  and 
should  repair  to  some  intelligent  person  about  this 
matter,  who  should  give  him  such  an  account  of  those 
texts,  and  of  all  the  other  difficulties  in  this  affair, 
that  the  man  comes  away  satisfied  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  all  kinds  of  meats  are  allowed  by  the 
Christian  religion,  than  that  any  are  forbidden. 

I  ask  now,  whether  this  degree  of  satisfaction  have 
not  weight  enough  to  put  an  end  to  a  man's  doubt  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  so  as  that  he  may  with  a  quiet 
conscience  eat  of  these  meats  as  there  is  occasion  ? 
I  believe  most  men  will  be  of  this  opinion ;  but  yet 
the  doubt  here  is  not  determined  on  the  safer  side, 
but  on  the  more  unsafe.  For  it  is  certain  a  man  is 
in  less  danger  of  sinning  if  he  wholly  forbear  these 
meats,  than  if,  for  the  serving  a  present  convenience, 
he  do  eat  of  them.  And  the  reason  is  plain  ;  because 
there  are  fair  grounds  from  the  scripture  and  anti- 
quity for  making  it  a  question,  whether  these  meats 
be  lawful  or  no ;  and  it  is  really  yet  a  question 
among  many,  and  it  was  lately  so  to  the  man  himself : 
but  no  man  in  the  world  ever  made  a  question, 
whether  these  meats  might  not  at  any  time  be  law- 
fully forborne,  there  being  no  law  of  God  pretended 
that  obliges  a  man  to  eat  of  them. 

Again,  as  the  greater  probability  will  turn  the 
balance  against  the  safer  side  of  a  doubt ;  so  often- 
times such  doubtful  cases  do  happen,  in  which,  when 
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the  probabilities  are  equal  on  both  sides,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  greater  temporal  advantages  on  the 
one  side,  will  have  weight  enough  with  a  very  honest 
man  to  overbalance  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
safety  on  the  other.  [Still  taking  safety  in  the  sense 
we  before  gave.]] 

Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  one  should  demand  of 
another  man  a  sum  of  money  which  he  pretends  to 
be  due  to  him  ;  and  the  man  of  whom  it  is  de- 
manded, after  the  strictest  and  most  conscientious 
inquiry  he  can  make,  is  not  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  is  due :  but  such  is  the  confidence  of 
the  demander,  and  such  appearances  of  reason  he 
offers,  that  the  man  comes  to  doubt  equally  whether 
it  be  due  or  no ;  so  that  there  are  here  equal  pro- 
babilities on  both  sides.  The  thing  in  question  now 
is,  whether  it  be  advisable,  in  point  of  conscience, 
for  the  man  to  pay  the  money  demanded,  till  he  have 
better  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  demands  ? 

If  a  man  be  to  follow  the  safer  side,  it  is  certain 
he  must  pay  it :  for  it  is  undeniably  more  safe, 
that  is,  further  removed  from  the  danger  of  sin,  to 
satisfy  the  demands,  though  it  be  to  his  own  loss. 
For  by  this  means  he  perfectly  sets  himself  free 
from  the  apprehensions  even  of  the  possibility  of 
wronging  his  neighbour,  which  is  the  sin  that  he 
fears  in  this  case;  whereas  if  he  do  not  pay  the 
money,  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  detains  the  man's 
right  from  him  or  no. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  pay 
the  money  when  it  is  no  way  due,  (as  he  hath  as 
much  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  due,  as  that  it 
is,)  how  shall  he  answer  to  his  wife  and  children  for 
parting  with  such  a  sum,  which,  as  his  circum- 
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stances  may  be,  he  cannot  spare  without  great  pre- 
judice to  them  ? 

This  is  the  case,  and  these  are  the  arguments 
that  are  to  be  urged  on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  I 
leave  it  to  any  considering  man  to  judge  which 
ought  to  prevail.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  most 
men  will  thus  determine ;  viz.  that  since  in  this  case 
it  is  as  probable  that  the  demands  aforesaid  are 
unjust,  as  that  they  are  just ;  and  since  no  man  is 
obliged  to  depart  from  that  he  is  possessed  of,  till  it 
do  appear  by  good  evidence  that  it  is  due  to  another 
man ;  and  since,  withal,  it  is  unreasonable  so  to  do 
when  it  will  be  to  the  prejudice  of  a  man's  self  and 
his  family ;  these  things  being  so,  it  will  be  more 
advisable  for  the  man,  in  this  case,  to  keep  his 
money,  till  it  be  either  by  law  adjudged,  or  he  have 
more  convincing  proofs  to  his  own  conscience  that 
he  ought  to  pay  it. 

I  think  I  need  not  use  either  more  instances  or 
more  words,  to  shew  that  it  is  not  always  a  ride  to 
a  doubting  conscience  to  choose  the  safer  side  of  the 
doubt,  taking  the  safer  side  for  that  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  danger  of  sinning;  it 
being  abundantly  plain  that  many  doubtful  cases 
may  and  do  happen,  in  which,  though  one  side  may 
appear  further  removed  from  the  danger  of  trans- 
gressing God's  law,  yet  while  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  other  side  is  unlawful,  and  withal  it  is  evi- 
dent that  upon  other  accounts  that  side  is  more 
eligible  to  a  prudent  person,  no  good  man  (if  he  be 
but  as  wise  as  he  is  good)  will  make  any  difficulty 
of  waving  the  safer  side  for  the  more  prudent,  and 
that  without  thinking  himself  ever  the  less  con- 
scientious for  so  doing. 
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But  after  all  this,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man 
have  another  notion  of  safety  than  that  we  have 
now  been  speaking  of;  that  is  to  say,  will  enlarge 
the  signification  of  the  word,  and  will  call  by  the 
name  of  the  safer  side  not  that  which  hath  only  this 
to  recommend  it,  that  it  is  further  removed  from 
the  danger  of  sinning,  but  that  which  is  freest  from 
all  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  all  kinds  what- 
soever ;  so  as  that  shall  always  be  the  safer  side  of 
a  doubtful  case,  which,  after  all  things  considered, 
doth  appear  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  man's  duty 
in  the  circumstances  he  is  in,  or  which  is  attended 
with  the  fewest  absurdities  and  evil  consequences  of 
all  sorts,  and  doth  best  serve  all  the  interests,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  taking  both  together,  that  a 
wise  and  a  good  man  can  propose  to  himself;  I  say, 
if  any  man  do  mean  this  by  the  safer  side,  I  do 
readily  agree  with  him,  that  it  will  for  ever,  and  in 
all  cases,  be  a  true,  and  a  wise,  and  a  good  rule,  nay, 
I  add,  the  only  one  to  a  doubting  conscience,  to 
follow  the  safer  side. 

But  then,  in  this  sense  of  safety,  the  safer  side 
and  the  more  reasonable  is  all  one  thing  :  and  con- 
sequently this  rule  of  following  the  safer  side,  and 
that  I  before  laid  down,  of  following  the  more  rea- 
sonable, are  the  same  in  sense,  though  differently 
expressed.  Only  I  think  this  latter  way  of  ex- 
pression is  more  plain,  and  less  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, and  therefore  I  chose  it.  But  it  is  in- 
different to  me  how  men  word  things,  so  long  as  we 
agree  in  our  sense. 

II.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  general 
rule  by  which  a  man  is  to  determine  himself  in 
doubtful  cases  ;  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place, 
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to  treat  of  the  several  heads  or  sorts  of  doubtful 
cases,  wherein  a  man's  conscience  is  concerned,  and 
to  make  application  of  this  rule  to  them ;  and  this 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  do,  admitting  the 
grounds  we  have  before  laid  down. 

There  is  no  doubt  wherein  conscience  is  con- 
cerned but  it  will  of  necessity  fall  under  one  of 
these  two  sorts  :  it  is  either  a  single  doubt  or  a 
double  one. 

We  call  that  a  single  doubt  when  a  man  doubts 
only  on  one  side  of  the  action,  but  is  very  well  satis- 
fied as  to  the  other.  As,  for  instance,  he  doubts 
concerning  this  or  the  other  particular  action,  whe- 
ther it  be  lawful  for  him  to  do  it ;  but  on  the  other 
side  he  hath  no  doubt,  but  is  very  well  assured  that 
he  may  lawfully  let  it  alone ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  very  well  satisfied  that  the  action  is  lawful, 
and  that  he  may  do  it ;  but  he  doubts  whether 
God's  law  hath  not  made  it  a  duty,  so  that  he  can- 
not lawfully  omit  it.  This  is  that  which  we  call  a 
single  doubt. 

We  call  that  a  double  doubt  where  a  man  doubts 
on  both  sides  of  an  action  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  doubts 
on  one  side,  whether  he  be  not  bound  to  do  this 
action ;  God's  law,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  made  it 
a  duty.  But  on  the  other  side,  so  is  the  action  cir- 
cumstantiated with  respect  to  him,  or  he  with  re- 
spect to  it,  that  he  doubts  whether  he  be  not  bound 
to  forbear  the  action,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  him ; 
God's  law  having,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  forbid  it. 
So  that  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  because  he  fears 
he  may  sin  whether  he  doth  the  action  or  doth  it 
not.  I  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  any  doubt- 
ful case,  wherein  a  man's  conscience  is  concern- 
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ed,  which  will  not  fall  under  one  of  these  two 
heads. 

I.  Now  as  to  the  case  of  a  single  doubt,  we  may 
thus  apply  the  general  rule :  that  when  a  man 
doubts  only  on  one  side  of  an  action,  there  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  choose  that  side  of  the  action 
concerning  which  he  hath  no  doubt,  than  the  other, 
concerning  which  he  doubts,  supposing  all  other 
considerations  be  equal. 

And  here  comes  in  that  famous  maxim  which 
hath  obtained  both  among  Christians  and  heathens, 
Quod  dubitas  tie  feceris ;  which,  with  the  restric- 
tion I  have  now  mentioned,  will  for  ever  be  good 
advice  in  all  cases  of  this  nature. 

It  must  needs  be  unreasonable  to  venture  upon 
any  action  where  a  man  hath  the  least  fear  or  sus- 
picion that  it  is  possible  he  may  transgress  some 
law  of  God  by  it,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  act 
without  any  fear  or  suspicion  of  that  kind ;  sup- 
posing all  along  this  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  offending  by  this  action  be  not  overbalanced,  and 
so  the  fear  of  it  removed,  by  other  considerations 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  action  do  suggest. 

Thus,  for  instance,  here  is  a  man  doubts  whether 
it  be  allowable  in  a  Christian  to  drink  a  health,  or 
put  out  money  to  interest,  or  to  go  to  law ;  as  hav- 
ing conversed  with  such  men  or  such  books  as  do 
condemn  these  practices,  and  that  not  without  some 
colour  from  the  word  of  God.  The  man  is  not,  in- 
deed, so  convinced  by  their  discourses  as  to  have 
taken  up  any  opinion  or  persuasion  that  these  prac- 
tices are  unlawful ;  nor  would  he  censure  any  man 
that  uses  them,  because  he  sees  there  are  as  good 
men,  and  for  any  thing  he  knows,  as  good  arguments 
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for  the  other  side  ;  but  he  is  not  so  clear  in  his 
judgment  about  these  points  as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce any  thing  positively  concerning  them  either 
way.  He  cannot  say  that  he  believes  them  lawful, 
though  he  is  not  persuaded  that  they  are  unlawful, 
which  is  the  true  state  of  a  doubting  mind.  Now 
in  these,  and  all  other  such  like  cases,  the  rule  is 
plain,  that  while  a  man's  judgment  continues  thus 
in  suspense,  it  is  more  reasonable  for  him  to  forbear 
these  practices  :  for  there  is  no  pretence  of  obliga- 
tion upon  him  from  God's  law  to  engage  in  any  of 
them,  and  why  should  he  rashly  throw  himself  into 
danger,  by  venturing  upon  an  action  concerning 
which  he  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no? 
he  runs  no  hazard  by  forbearing  these  things,  but  if 
he  practise  them  he  doth. 

Thus  far  is  right.  But  then,  as  I  said,  this  is 
always  to  be  understood  with  this  proviso,  cceteris 
paribus :  for  if  there  should  happen  to  be  such 
other  considerations  in  the  action  as  have  force 
enough  to  overbalance  this  consideration  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  will  then  be  reasonable  to  choose  that  side 
of  the  action  concerning  which  I  did  before  doubt, 
rather  than  that  of  which  I  had  no  doubt  at  all. 

Thus,  if  the  man  that  makes  a  question  about 
any  of  the  three  things  I  before  mentioned,  should 
light  into  such  circumstances  that,  for  instance,  he 
must  either  drink  such  a  single  health,  or  a  quarrel 
is  like  to  ensue;  nay,  and  that  perhaps  to  the 
danger  of  some  of  the  lives  of  the  company :  or 
again,  that  he  has  no  means  of  improving  his  money 
(in  which  his  whole  fortune  consists)  in  any  other 
way  but  by  that  of  usury ;  so  that  he  and  his  family 
must  in  time  starve,  unless  they  be  maintained  by 
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this  course :  or,  lastly,  if  an  orphan  be  trusted  to 
his  care,  and  the  estate  of  that  orphan  is  so  en- 
tangled that  he  must  be  put  upon  the  necessity 
either  of  waging  a  lawsuit  for  the  clearing  it,  or 
suffering  his  near  relation,  committed  to  his  charge, 
to  be  defrauded  of  his  right :  I  say,  if  the  cases 
happen  to  be  thus  circumstantiated,  he  that  before 
doubted  in  general  whether  it  was  lawful  to  drink 
a  health,  or  to  put  out  money  to  usury,  or  to  en- 
gage in  lawsuits,  may,  I  should  think,  certainly 
satisfy  himself  that  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  expe- 
dient, in  this  particular  case,  notwithstanding  his 
general  doubt  to  do  any  of  these  things ;  and  if  he 
be  a  wise  man  he  will  make  no  scruple  of  acting 
accordingly. 

Indeed  he  cannot  be  well  excused  if  he  do  not 
thus  act ;  for  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  I  doubt 
whether  these  practices  are  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
therefore  I  dare  not  engage  in  them.  Why,  man, 
if  you  only  doubt  about  them,  you  do  by  this  ac- 
knowledge, that  for  any  thing  you  know  they  may 
be  lawful,  as  well  as  that  for  any  thing  you  know 
they  may  be  unlawful.  And  if  you  be  thus  in  (equi- 
libria, sure  such  pressing  considerations  as  those 
which  are  presented  in  this  case  ought  to  turn  the 
balance :  otherwise  I  do  not  know  how  you  will 
answer,  either  to  yourself  or  the  world,  for  the  con- 
sequences that  may  ensue.  For  my  part,  in  such 
cases  as  these,  I  should  think  that  nothing  less  than 
a  belief  or  persuasion  that  the  thing  in  question  is 
unlawful,  will  justify  a  man's  prudence  in  acting  on 
that  side  which  he  calls  the  safer,  and  which,  had 
not  these  circumstances  happened,  would  really 
have  been  so. 
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To  conclude ;  if  a  great  good  may  be  compassed, 
or  a  great  evil  may  be  avoided,  by  doing  a  thing 
concerning  which  we  have  a  general  speculative 
doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no ;  this  very  con- 
sideration is  in  reason  sufficient  to  silence  the  doubt ; 
that  is,  it  is  enough  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  advisable  to  do  that  in  the  present 
circumstances,  which  before,  and  out  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  doubted  in  general  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  be  done  or  no. 

II.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  single  doubt ;  I 
now  come  to  consider  that  which  we  call  a  double 
doubt,  and  to  shew  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  case. 

A  double  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  is  this  ;  when  a 
man  doubts  on  both  sides  of  an  action  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  doubts  on  one  side  whether  he  be  not  bound 
to  do  this  action,  God's  law  having,  for  any  thing  he 
knows,  commanded  it ;  but  on  the  other  side,  so 
doth  the  action  come  circumstantiated  to  him,  that 
he  doubts  whether  he  be  not  by  some  other  law  of 
God  bound  to  forbear  it  as  it  is  now  offered :  so 
that  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  because  he  fears  he 
may  sin  whether  he  do  the  action  or  do  it  not. 

That  which  is  commonly  said  in  this  case,  viz. 
that  the  man  that  is  entangled  must  get  his  doubt 
removed,  and  then  he  may  with  a  safe  conscience 
act  or  not  act,  according  as  he  is  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  is,  as  I  said  before,  very  often  imperti- 
nent ;  for  it  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power  to  leave 
off  doubting  when  he  will,  than  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  sick  man  to  be  well  when  he  will.  And  be- 
sides, though  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  man, 
with  time  and  good  counsel,  might  be  enabled  to 
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extricate  himself  out  of  this  perplexity,  yet  in  our 
case  that  henefit  is  not  always  allowed ;  for  perhaps 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that  the  man 
is  under  a  present  necessity  either  of  acting  or  not 
acting ;  and  whether  he  doth  the  one  or  the  other 
he  doubts  he  offends  God. 

But  what  then  is  a  man  to  do  in  this  case  ?  Why, 
he  is  to  follow  the  same  rule  that  he  doth  in  all 
other  doubtful  cases,  and  which  we  have  been  all 
this  while  insisting  on  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  act 
as  reasonably  as  he  can ;  and  if  he  do  this,  I  am 
sure  he  incurs  no  blame,  whether  he  do  the  action 
he  doubts  about  or  do  it  not.  If  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  any  sin  in  the  action,  it  comes  upon  some 
other  account  than  that  of  acting  with  a  doubting 
conscience. 

But  now  the  application  of  this  general  rule  to 
our  present  case  is  various,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  the  man's  doubtfulness,  compared  with  the  degrees 
of  the  sin  he  is  in  danger  of  by  acting  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  likewise  according  as  other 
considerations  do  happen  about  the  action,  which 
ought  to  have  some  influence  in  determining  the 
man.  However,  I  think  all  those  varieties  may  be 
comprised  in  these  four  following  propositions  : 

First,  If  the  sin  we  are  afraid  of,  in  doing  or  not 
doing  the  action,  doth  on  both  sides  appear  equal, 
there  we  are  to  determine  ourselves  to  that  side 
where  we  have  the  least  doubt  of  offending  God ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  that  side  which  to  our  reason  ap- 
pears more  probable  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of 
sin,  rather  than  that  other  which  is  less  probable  to 
be  free  from  that  danger :  for  certainly  this  will 
always  be  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  choose  a 
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greater  probability  before  a  less,  supposing  all  other 
things  equal. 

But,  secondly,  if  we  doubt  equally  on  both  sides, 
so  that  we  apprehend  that  we  are  in  like  danger  of 
transgressing  God's  law  whether  we  do  the  action 
or  do  it  not :  in  this  case  we  are  to  determine  our- 
selves to  that  side  on  which  it  doth  appear  we  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  least  sin  ;  for  certainly,  by  the  same 
reason  for  which  we  are  obliged  not  to  sin  at  all,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  choose  a  less  sin  rather  than  a 
greater,  where  we  cannot  avoid  sinning. 

Thirdly,  If  the  doubt  be  unequal,  and  the  sin  like- 
wise unequal ;  that  is,  if  it  so  happen  that  one  side 
of  the  case  is  more  probable,  but  the  other  side  less 
sinful,  as  not  involving  a  man  in  so  heinous  a  crime 
as  the  other  would,  if  it  should  prove  that  he  was 
mistaken  :  in  this  case  a  man  may  choose  either  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  degree  of  the 
probability,  or  the  degree  of  the  sin,  compared  with 
one  another,  do  preponderate. 

The  case  may  be  such,  that  there  is  so  much  more 
probability  on  the  one  side  than  the  other,  and 
likewise  so  inconsiderable  a  difference  and  dispro- 
portion between  the  sins  we  are  in  danger  of  on 
each  side,  that  a  wise  man  will  be  determined  to  the 
more  probable  side,  and  venture  all  the  consequences 
of  his  mistakes  on  the  other. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  may  likewise 
be  such,  that  the  consequences  on  one  side,  if  a  man 
should  happen  to  be  mistaken,  are  so  terrible,  that 
they  will  overbalance  all  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side,  let  them  be  never  so  great;  (supposing 
they  do  not  amount  to  so  much  evidence  as  to  create 
a  persuasion,  and  so  put  a  man  out  of  the  state  of 
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doubting.)  Now  here  a  wise  man  will  not  act  on 
the  more  probable  side,  but  on  that  which  sets  him 
free  from  the  danger  of  these  consequences.  Thus, 
if  a  prisoner  was  tried  for  a  capital  offence,  and  the 
evidence  against  him  doth  not  appear  so  full  as  to 
create  a  persuasion  in  the  judge  or  jury  that  the 
man  is  guilty,  though  indeed  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  is  than  that  he  is  not :  in  this  case,  I  believe, 
all  men  will  say,  that,  considering  there  is  so  great 
disproportion  between  the  evil  of  condemning  an  in- 
nocent person,  and  acquitting  a  guilty  one,  (it  being 
murder  in  the  one  case,)  the  judge  or  jury  should 
rather  follow  the  safer  side  than  the  more  probable  ; 
and  so  clear  the  man  rather  than  find  him  guilty. 

Fourthly,  If  the  case  be  such  that  the  man  doubts 
equally  on  both  sides,  and  the  sin  he  is  afraid  of  ap- 
pears likewise  to  him  to  be  equal  on  both  sides : 
here  other  considerations  are  to  turn  the  balance. 
In  this  case  he  is  to  consider  what  prudential  in- 
ducements he  has  to  do  the  action  or  forbear  it ;  as, 
how  far  his  ease  and  quiet,  his  advantage  and  bene- 
fit, his  good  name  and  reputation,  his  friends  or  his 
family  is  concerned  one  way  or  other :  and  since  all 
other  considerations,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  are 
equal  on  both  sides,  those  of  this  kind  which  are 
the  strongest  must  add  so  much  weight  to  the  scale, 
as  to  determine  the  man  either  to  do  the  action  he 
doubts  about,  or  to  let  it  alone. 

And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  consi- 
derations will  often  have  a  great  influence  even  upon 
a  good  man,  not  only  in  the  case  I  have  now  put, 
where  the  directly  moral  arguments  are  equal  on 
both  sides,  but  in  all  the  other  doubtful  cases  I  be- 
fore mentioned. 
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We  may  talk  very  rationally  about  the  degrees  of 
probability  and  the  degrees  of  sin,  and  what  weight 
eaeh  of  them  is  to  have  with  us;  and  all  this  with  so 
much  evidence,  that  no  man  can  deny  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rules  we  lay  down  in  thesi ;  but  yet 
when  we  come  to  act,  we  find  that  scarce  any  man 
doth  exactly  proceed  according  to  these  rules,  but 
mixes  some  of  those  prudential  considerations,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  with  his  deliberations  ;  and  though 
they  do  not  wholly,  yet  they  help  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  dare  not  say  that  all  those 
who  thus  proceed  are  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing,  sup- 
posing that  the  case  wherein  they  thus  act  be  a  case 
of  pure  doubt,  and  there  be  no  persuasion  on  either 
side  ;  and  withal,  that  the  man  who  thus  proceeds 
is  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  with  his  proceeding. 
The  truth  is,  when  all  is  said,  every  man  in  doubt- 
ful cases  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  and  if  he  acts 
according  to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not 
culpable,  though  he  be  mistaken  in  his  measures. 

These  are  all  the  rules  that  are  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  a  double  doubt ;  and  I  think  nobody  can  ob- 
ject against  the  truth  of  them.  But  I  am  sensible 
of  another  objection  that  may  be  made,  and  that  is, 
why  do  I  mention  them  at  all,  since  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  for  whom  this  Discourse  is  intended, 
they  seem  altogether  unpracticable  ?  for  how  few 
are  there  who  are  competent  judges  of  these  differ- 
ent degrees  of  probability  or  sinfulness  in  an  action 
that  we  here  talk  of,  and  much  less  are  capable  of  so 
balancing  these  things  one  with  another,  as  to  be 
able  from  thence  to  form  a  good  judgment  upon  the 
whole  matter  ? 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  if  rules  are  to  be  given 
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at  all  for  the  determining  men  in  doubtful  cases,  we 
must  give  these,  because  we  can  give  no  other  ; 
these  being  the  only  principles  that  men  have  to  go- 
vern their  actions  by  in  these  cases  ;  and  I  trust  also, 
they  will  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacities  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  ;  be- 
cause all  may  hereby  at  least  learn  thus  much  ;  viz. 
what  methods  they  are  to  proceed  by  for  the 
guidance  of  their  actions  in  doubtful  cases  :  and 
though  they  may  have  false  notions  of  the  dangers 
and  the  degrees  of  particular  sins,  and  so  may  some- 
times make  false  applications  of  these  rules  to  their 
own  case ;  yet  it  is  enough  for  their  justification,  as 
I  said  before,  that  they  have  reasoned  as  well  as 
they  can  ;  since  they  are  not  bound  to  act  in  doubt- 
ful cases  according  to  what  is  best  and  most  reason- 
able in  itself ;  but  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  that 
they  do  endeavour  it. 

But  to  render  these  rules  about  a  double  doubt 
more  intelligible  and  more  useful,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  give  my  reader  a  specimen,  both 
how  they  are  to  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  and 
likewise,  when  they  are  applied,  what  light  they 
give  to  a  man  for  the  choosing  his  way  in  any  doubt- 
ful case  he  happens  to  be  engaged  in.  And  since  it 
would  take  up  too  much  room  to  give  every  particu- 
lar rule  a  several  instance,  I  shall  pitch  upon  one 
case,  under  which  I  may  consider  all  the  varieties  of 
a  double  doubt  I  have  now  represented  ;  and  it  shall 
be  that  celebrated  case  of  the  sacrament ;  than 
which  we  have  not  a  greater,  or  a  more  frequent 
instance  of  this  kind  of  doubt  in  any  case  among 
us.  And  because  I  would  not,  by  the  discussion 
of  this  case,  divert  my  reader  (against  his  will) 
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from  the  main  argument,  I  have  taken  care  to  have 
it  so  marked  in  the  print,  that  every  one  may  with- 
out trouble  (if  he  have  no  mind  to  read  it)  pass  it 
over  as  a  long  parenthesis,  and  go  on  to  the  next 
point. 

This  is  the  case : 

"  Here  is  a  man  that  believes  it  to  be  his  duty 
"  to  take  all  opportunities  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
"  ment,  or  at  least  to  take  it  frequently ;  but,  on 
"  the  other  side,  such  is  his  condition,  that  he  is 
"  constantly  under  great  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
**  his  being  unqualified  for  it ;  and  to  receive  the 
"  sacrament  unworthily  he  knows  to  be  a  great  sin  ; 
"  not  that  there  is  any  grievous,  notorious  sin  lies 
"  upon  his  conscience  unrepented  of;  much  less 
"  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  vicious  course  which 
"  he  is  unwilling  that  his  new  vows  at  his  approach 
"  to  the  Lord's  table  should  divorce  him  from ;  for 
"  indeed  he  desires  and  endeavours  in  all  things  to 
"  live  honestly,  and  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
"  offence  towards  God,  and  towards  man. 

"  But  this  is  the  case :  he  is  not  so  devout  a 
"  Christian,  nor  lives  so  pure  and  spiritual  a  Mfe,  as 
"  he  thinks  becomes  the  partakers  of  such  heavenly 
"  food  :  or  perhaps  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  so 
"  feeling  a  sense  and  contrition  for  his  past  sins,  or 
"  such  ardours  of  love  and  devotion  to  our  Saviour, 
"  as  he  hath  been  taught  that  every  worthy  com- 
"  municant  ought  to  be  affected  with  :  or  perhaps 
"  he  wants  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  being 
"  able  to  apply  the  benefits  of  his  passion  so  com- 
"  fortabl}7  to  his  own  heart  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
"  to  do  :  or  perhaps,  in  the  last  place,  his  mind  is 
"  so  haunted  with  a  company  of  idle  and  naughty 
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"  fancies,  especially  when  he  sets  .himself  to  be  more 
"  than  ordinarily  serious,  that  he  thinks  it  would  be 
"  a  great  profanation  of  the  sacrament  for  him  to 
"  come  to  it  in  such  circumstances. 

"  These,  or  such  like,  are  the  things  that  trouble 
"  him ;  and  though  he  hath  several  times  endea- 
"  voured  to  put  himself  into  a  better  condition,  yet 
"  he  could  never  satisfy  himself,  nor  get  over  these 
"  difficulties.  What  now  must  this  man  do?  he 
"  would  fain  receive  the  sacrament,  as  thinking 
"  himself  bound  to  do  it,  but  he  dare  not  receive  it, 
"  as  looking  upon  himself  to  be  unqualified  for  it : 
"  if  he  do  not  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  he  denies 
"  his  attendance  on  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of 
"  Christianity,  and  so  doubts  he  sins  on  that  ac- 
"  count :  if  he  do  come,  he  doubts  he  approaches 
"  unworthily,  and  so  sins  upon  that  account. 

"  It  is  here  to  be  remembered,  that  the  question 
"  to  be  spoken  to  in  this  case  is  not  this ;  what 
"  course  the  man  is  to  take  for  the  curing  or  re- 
"  moving  his  doubtfulness  in  this  matter,  that  so  he 
"  may  come  to  the  sacrament  with  satisfaction  to 
"  his  own  mind :  but  this ;  supposing  the  man,  after 
"  all  his  endeavours,  cannot  cure  or  remove  his 
"  doubt,  what  must  he  do  ?  must  he  come  to  the 
"  sacrament,  or  must  he  forbear  ?  One  of  them  he 
"  must  do,  and  yet,  which  of  them  soever  he  choos- 
"  eth,  he  fears  he  sins. 

"  If  the  former  had  been  the  question,  the  reso- 
"  lution  of  it  would  have  been  thus  :  that  the  man 
"  is  to  use  the  best  means  he  can  to  get  better  in- 
"  struction  and  information  about  the  nature  and 
"  ends  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  and  about  the 
"  qualities  and  dispositions  that  are  needful  to  fit  a 
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'•'  man  for  it,  particularly  those  of  faith  and  repent- 
"  ance ;  for  it  is  the  man's  ignorance  or  mistake 
"  about  these  things  that  makes  him  pass  so  hard  a 
"  censure  upon  himself,  and  so  occasions  all  the 
"  doubtfulness  in  this  case.  If  he  once  come  rightly 
"  to  understand  these  points,  his  doubts  would  of 
"  themselves  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  man  would 
"  be  perfectly  satisfied  that,  as  his  case  is,  (supposing 
"  it  to  be  such  as  I  have  now  represented,)  he  may, 
"  without  any  fear  or  scruple  in  the  world,  at  any 
"  time  approach  to  the  holy  table ;  because  he  is 
"  indeed  in  such  a  state  and  disposition  of  mind  as 
u  renders  him  habitually  qualified  for  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  that  duty. 

"  But  this,  as  I  said,  is  not  the  question  before 
"  us :  we  here  suppose  the  man,  either  through 
"  want  of  means  of  instruction,  or  through  strong 
"  prejudices  from  education,  or  the  like,  to  be  in- 
"  capable  at  present  of  this  satisfaction,  and  to  be  in 
"  great  perplexity  on  both  sides  ;  and  that  which 
"  we  are  to  inquire  into  is.  to  which  side  of  the 
"  doubtful  case  he  must  determine  himself.  Shall 
"  he  receive  the  sacrament,  doubting  as  he  doth  ? 
<c  or  shall  he  forbear  it,  doubting  as  he  doth  ? 

"  Now,  I  say,  a  man  hath  no  other  way  of  coming 
"  to  a  resolution  of  this  question,  but  by  applying 
"  the  rules  I  before  laid  down  to  his  present  case ; 
"  which  may  be  done  in  this  manner  : 

"  Since  the  man  we  speak  of  doubteth  that  he 
"  sins,  whether  he  come  to  the  sacrament  or  forbear ; 
"  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  on  which  side 
"  he  doubts  least,  or  which  side  appears  to  him  most 
"  likely  and  probable  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of 
"  sinning;  for,  if  all  other  things  in  the  case  be 
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"  equal,  the  balance  is  to  be  turned  on  that  side, 
"  according  to  our  first  proposition. 

"  Now  if  our  present  question  be  put  upon  this 
"  issue,  I  am  confident  the  man  whose  case  I  am 
"  representing  will  think  it  more  reasonable  to  re- 
"  pair  to  the  sacrament,  even  in  that  evil  posture  he 
"  takes  himself  to  be,  than  customarily  to  abstain 
"  from  it ;  because  by  thus  doing  he  doth  certainly 
"  follow  the  more  probable  and  less  doubtful  or 
"  dangerous  side  of  the  question  ;  for  it  is  evident 
"  he  cannot  pretend  to  be  half  so  certain  of  this 
"  particular,  viz.  that  he  is  unprepared  for  the  sacra- 
"  ment,  which  is  the  reason  of  his  abstaining,  as  he 
"  is  certain  in  the  general  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fre- 
"  quent  it. 

"If  indeed  the  man  was  a  person  of  ill  life  and 
"  manners ;  or  if  he  had  been  lately  guilty  of  any 
"  notorious  wilful  sin,  and  came  to  the  Lord's  table 
"  with  that  sin  upon  his  conscience  unrepented  of ; 
"  then,  I  will  grant,  he  had  some  reason  to  believe 
"  that  he  was  as  much  in  danger  of  sinning  by  re- 
"  ceiving  unworthily,  as  by  withdrawing  himself 
"  from  God's  ordinance.  But  the  case  here  is  not 
"  so ;  the  man  is  really  an  honest,  well-meaning 
"  Christian ;  nor  hath  he  done  any  thing  of  late 
"  which  can  give  him  any  suspicion  of  his  having 
"  forfeited  that  title ;  only  through  his  mistake  about 
"  the  notion  of  preparation  for  the  sacrament,  he  ap- 
"  prehends  he  is  not  qualified  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  though 
"  yet,  if  most  others  were  to  be  judges  of  his  con- 
"  dition,  they  would  say  he  was.  Why  certainly,  in 
"  this  case,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  man  that  he 
"  runs  a  greater  danger  of  transgressing  the  law  of 
"  God  by  absenting  himself  from  the  communion, 
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"  especially  if  he  do  it  customarily,  than  if  he  should 
"  come  to  it  with  all  his  fears  and  doubts  about 
"  him ;  for,  as  I  said,  his  fears  and  doubts  of  his 
"  own  unworthiness  cannot  possibly  be  so  well 
"  grounded  as  his  fears  and  doubts  that  he  sins 
"  against  God  by  habitually  denying  his  attendance 
"  on  that  great  Christian  service ;  for  these  are 
"  founded  on  the  express  laws  of  the  gospel,  the 
"  others  are  founded  only  on  uncertain  conjectural 
"  surmises  about  his  own  condition  ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  he  is  certain  that  he  is  bound  to  take  frequent 
"  opportunities  of  paying  his  homage  to  Jesus  Christ 
"  in  the  sacrament,  but  he  cannot  pretend  to  have 
"  such  assurance  in  his  case  that  he  is  unqualified 
"  for  paying  that  homage. 

"  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  doubt  is  equal 
"  on  both  sides ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  man  hath 
"  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  an  unworthy 
"  receiver,  if  he  receives  at  all,  as  he  hath  reason  to 
"  believe  that  it  is  a  sin  in  him  if  he  do  not  receive ; 
"  which  yet  can  hardly  be  supposed  in  our  case  : 
u  but  let  us  suppose  it ;  nay,  if  you  please,  let  us 
"  suppose  the  man  doth  certainly  sin  whether  he 
"  receives  or  forbears :  here  then  this  comes  to  be 
"  considered,  which  of  these  two  sins  is  the  least ; 
"  to  receive  unworthily,  yet  out  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
"  or  not  to  receive  at  all ;  for  on  which  side  soever 
"  this  last  sin  happens  to  be,  to  that  side  the  man 
"  is  to  determine  himself,  according  to  our  second 
"  rule ;  it  being  eternally  reasonable,  that  of  two 
"  evils  we  should  choose  the  least,  when  we  cannot 
"  avoid  both. 

"  Now  putting  the  case  before  us  upon  this 
"  issue,  there  needs  no  more  to  be  done  for  the 
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"  resolving  it,  than  only  to  ask  this  general  ques- 
"  tion  : 

"  Which  is  the  greater  sin  of  these  two ;  for  a 
"  man  to  omit  a  known  duty,  and  so  to  hreak  a 
"  known  law  of  God  for  conscience  sake,  or  to  yield 
"  obedience  to  that  law  for  conscience  sake,  when 
"  yet  it  so  happens  that  a  man  cannot  do  that  with- 
"  out  breaking  another  law  of  God  in  the  manner 
"  of  his  performance  of  that  duty  ?  For  my  part,  I 
"  should  think  that  the  man  who  doth  this  last, 
"  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  innocent,  yet  is  he 
"  guilty  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  man  that  prac- 
"  tiseth  the  former ;  and  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be 
"  said  in  his  justification. 

"  Let  us  suppose  two  men,  both  of  them  conscious 
"  to  themselves  that  as  things  stand  with  them  they 
"  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  so  much  as  to  say  their 
"  prayers,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  of  religious 
"  worship  as  they  ought  to  do  :  now  one  of  these 
"  men  doth  upon  this  account  forbear  all  prayers, 
"  both  public  and  private,  neither  using  his  closet 
"  nor  frequenting  the  church  :  the  other  hath  such 
"  a  sense  of  what  both  natural  religion  and  Chris- 
"  tianity  do  oblige  him  to  in  this  matter,  that  he 
"  dares  not  forbear  his  usual  offices,  either  public  or 
"  private,  though  yet  he  believes  he  sinfully  per- 
"  forms  them. 

"  If  the  question  now  be  put,  which  of  these  two 
"  is  the  better  man,  or  the  least  offender,  I  dare  say 
"  that  all  men  will  give  their  judgment  in  favour  of 
"  the  latter,  though  yet  no  wise  man  will  think  that 
"  this  person  is  to  be  excused  for  living  at  such  a 
"  rate  that  he  cannot  say  his  prayers  without  sin. 

"  This  judgment,  I  say,  men  would  pass  in  this 
H  2 
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"  case ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  it ; 
"  for  certainly  no  indisposition  that  a  man  hath  con- 
"  tracted,  of  what  nature  soever,  will  take  off  from 
"  his  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  God. 

"  If  a  man  cannot  do  his  duty  so  well  as  he 
"  ought,  he  must  at  least  do  it  as  well  as  he  can  : 
"  and  therefore,  let  his  circumstances  be  what  they 
"  will,  he  must  needs  be  less  criminal  in  performing 
"  a  known  duty  in  the  best  manner  that  his  con- 
"  dition  will  allow  him,  though  with  many  and  de- 
"  served  reflections  upon  his  own  unworthiness,  than 
"  in  wholly  omitting  or  disusing  that  duty ;  because 
"  a  neglect  in  the  manner  of  performing  a  duty  is 
"  a  less  fault  than  to  neglect  the  substance  of  it. 

"  Let  this  now  that  I  have  said  be  applied  to  our 
"  case,  and  we  have  an  easy  resolution  of  the  ques- 
"  tion  before  us,  viz.  that  since  a  greater  sin  is  to 
"  be  avoided  before  a  less,  when  a  man  supposes 
"  himself  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  being  guilty  of 
"  one,  it  is  more  reasonable  that  the  man  we  speak 
"  of  should  come  to  the  sacrament,  with  all  his 
"  doubts  concerning  his  unworthiness,  than  that  he 
"  should  customarily  and  habitually  withdraw  him- 
"  self  from  it,  because  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  do  this 
"  latter  than  the  former. 

"  Well,  but  some  say,  how  can  this  consist  with 
"  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  who  expressly  affirms,  that 
"  whoever  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
"  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself?  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
"  Can  there  be  any  more  dreadful  sin  than  that, 
"  which  if  a  man  be  guilty  of,  it  will  actually  damn 
"  him  ?  Certainly  one  would  think  by  this,  that  a 
"  man  runs  a  much  less  hazard  in  not  receiving  at 
"  all,  than  in  venturing  to  receive  whilst  he  hath 
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**  the  least  doubt  that  he  receives  unworthily,  con- 
"  sidering  the  dreadful  consequences  of  it. 

"  But  to  this  I  briefly  answer ;  such  a  man  as  we 
"  all  along  suppose  in  our  case  is  in  no  danger  at 
"  all  of  receiving  unworthily,  in  the  sense  that  St. 
"  Paul  useth  this  term :  for  the  unworthy  receiving 
"  that  he  so  severely  censures  in  the  Corinthians 
"  was  their  approaching  to  the  Lord's  table  with  so 
"  little  a  sense  of  what  they  were  about,  that  they 
"  made  no  distinction  between  the  Lord's  body  and 
"  common  food,  1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  but  under  a  pretence 
"  of  meeting  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
"  per,  they  used  the  church  of  God  as  if  it  was  an 
"  eating  or  tippling  house,  ver.  20,  21,  22  ;  some  of 
"  them  revelling  it  there  to  that  degree,  that  they 
"  went  away  drunk  from  these  religious  assemblies. 
"  All  this  appears  from  the  text ;  but  I  hope  none 
"  among  us  (especially  none  of  those  who  are  so 
"  doubtful  about  their  being  duly  qualified)  do  pro- 
"  fane  the  sacrament  in  this  manner. 

"  But  further :  perhaps  the  damnation  which  St. 
"  Paul  here  denounces  is  not  so  frightful  as  is  com- 
"  monly  apprehended ;  for  all  that  he  saith  (if  either 
"  the  original  or  the  margin  of  our  English  Bibles 
"  be  consulted)  will  appear  to  be  this,  He  that  eat- 
"  eth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drink- 
"  eth  judgment  to  himself.  Meaning  hereby,  in  all 
"  probability,  that  he  who  doth  thus  affront  our 
"  Lord's  institution,  by  making  no  distinction  be- 
"  tween  the  bread  of  the  sacrament  and  common 
"  meat,  doth  by  this  his  profaneness  draw  severe 
"  judgments  of  God  upon  himself :  for,  for  this 
"  cause,  saith  he,  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
"  you,  and  many  are  fallen  asleep,  ver.  30 ;  but 
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"  here  is  not  a  word  of  everlasting  damnation,  much 
"  less  of  any  man's  being  put  into  that  state  by  thus 
"  receiving  unworthily :  unless  any  man  will  say 
"  that  all  those  who  are  visited  with  God's  judg- 
"  ments  in  this  world  are  in  the  state  of  damna- 
"  tion  as  to  the  next :  which  is  so  far  from  being 
"  true,  that  St.  Paul  in  this  very  place  affirms  the 
"  contrary,  viz.  in  the  32d  verse,  where  he  tells  us, 
"  that  when  we  are  thus  judged  [in  this  world]  we 
"  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  he 
"  condemned  with  the  world,  i.  e.  with  wicked  men 
"  in  another  life. 

"  But  further  :  admitting  St.  Paul  in  these  words 
"  to  mean  damnation  in  the  usual  sense,  yet  still 
"  the  utmost  they  can  come  to  will  be  no  more  than 
"  this ;  that  ivhosoever  eateth  and  drinheth  thus 
"  unworthily,  as  the  Corinthians  did,  is  guilty  of  a 
"  damnable  sin.  But  now  there  are  a  great  many 
"  other  cases  besides  this  of  the  sacrament,  in  which 
"  a  man  is  equally  guilty  of  a  damnable  sin,  if  he  do 
"  not  perform  his  duty  as  he  ought  to  do :  he  that 
"  prays  or  hears  unworthily ;  he  that  fasts  or  gives 
"  alms  unworthily ;  in  a  word,  he  that  in  any  in- 
"  stance  performs  the  worship  of  God  or  professeth 
"  the  Christian  religion  unworthily ;  I  say,  such  a 
"  man,  according  to  the  protestant  doctrine,  may  be 
"  said  to  do  these  things  to  his  own  damnation, 
"  upon  the  same  account  that  he  is  said  to  eat  and 
"  drink  his  own  damnation  that  communicates  un- 
"  worthily  in  the  sacrament,  though  indeed  not  in 
"  so  high  a  degree :  that  is  to  say,  such  a  man  is 
"  guilty  of  a  sin  that  is  in  its  own  nature  damnable, 
"  and  may  prove  actually  so  to  him,  unless  either  by 
"  a  particular  or  general  repentance  he  obtains  God's 
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"  pardon  for  it.  But  yet  for  all  this  there  is  no 
"  man  will  for  these  reasons  think  it  advisable  to 
"  leave  off  the  practice  of  these  duties  ;  but  the  only 
"  consequence  he  will  draw  from  hence  is,  that  he  is 
"  so  much  the  more  concerned  to  take  care  that  he 
"  perform  them  as  he  ought  to  do. 

"  But,  in  the  last  place,  let  the  sin  of  coming  to 
"  the  sacrament  unworthily  be  as  great  and  as  damn- 
"  able  as  we  reasonably  can  suppose  it,  yet  this  is 
"  that  we  contend  for,  the  sin  of  totally  withdraw- 
"  ing  from  it  is  much  greater  and  more  damnable  : 
"  so  that  if  he  who  partakes  of  it  unworthily  doth 
"  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  himself,  he  that  par- 
"  takes  not  at  all  is  so  far  from  mending  the  mat- 
"  ter,  that  he  doth  much  increase  that  damnation. 

"  The  truth  of  this  doth  fully  appear  from  what  I 
"  have  before  spoke  in  general,  concerning  the  much 
"  greater  sin  of  transgressing  a  known  law  of  God, 
"  than  of  observing  that  law  as  well  as  we  can, 
"  though  with  much  unworthiness.  I  will  only  add 
"  this  further,  with  reference  to  this  particular  of 
"  receiving  the  sacrament : 

"  Though  I  am  far  from  encouraging  any  to  ap- 
"  proach  to  the  Lord's  table  without  due  cmalifica- 
"  tions ;  or  from  extenuating  any  man's  sin  that 
"  comes  unworthily ;  (unworthily,  I  mean,  in  the 
"  scripture  sense  of  that  word,  and  not  as  it  is  un- 
"  derstood  by  many  melancholy,  scrupulous  persons ;) 
"  yet  this  I  say,  that  if  men  did  seriously  consider 
"  what  a  sin  it  is  to  live  without  the  sacrament,  it 
"  being  no  other  than  living  in  an  open  affront  to 
"  the  express  institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  re- 
"  nouncing  the  worship  of  God  and  the  communion 
"  of  the  church,  in  the  great  instance  of  Christian 
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"  worship  and  Christian  communion ;  and  withal, 
"  the  dreadful  consequences  they  bring  upon  them- 
**  selves  hereby,  even  the  depriving  themselves  of 
"  the  chief  of  those  ordinary  means  which  our  Lord 
"  hath  appointed  for  the  obtaining  remission  of  sins, 
"  and  the  grace  and  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
"  I  say,  if  men  did  seriously  consider  these  things, 
"  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as  so  slight  a  matter 
"  voluntarily  to  excommunicate  themselves  as  to  the 
"  partaking  in  this  great  duty  and  privilege  of  Chris- 
"  tians ;  but  what  apprehensions  soever  they  had  of 
"  the  sin,  and  the  danger  of  receiving  unworthily, 
"  they  would,  for  all  that,  think  it  more  sinful  and 
"  more  dangerous  not  to  receive  at  all. 

"  I  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  this  objection 
"  from  St.  Paul,  perhaps  too  much,  considering  how 
"  often  these  things  have  been  said  ;  I  will  now  go 
"  on  with  our  case. 

"  In  the  third  place,  therefore,  let  us  suppose  our 
"  doubting  man  (for  these  or  such-like  reasons  as  we 
"  have  given)  to  have  such  a  sense  of  his  duty,  that 
"  he  generally  takes  the  opportunities  that  are  offered 
"  him  of  doing  honour  to  our  Lord  by  partaking  in 
"  his  supper,  though  perhaps  he  is  not  often  very 
"  well  satisfied  about  his  preparation :  but  so  it 
"  happens,  that  since  his  last  communicating  he 
"  finds  his  mind  in  a  much  worse  frame  than  it  used 
"  to  be ;  he  hath  lived  more  loosely  and  carelessly 
"  than  he  was  wont ;  or  perhaps  he  hath  been  very 
"  lately  guilty  of  some  grievous  sin  that  lies  heavy 
"  upon  his  conscience,  so  that  when  his  next  usual 
"  time  of  receiving  comes,  he  cannot  but  appre- 
"  hend  himself  in  a  very  unfit  condition  to  commu- 
«'  nicate  in  so  sacred  a  mystery.    Upon  this  he  is 
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"  in  a  great  perplexity  what  to  do  :  for  on  the  one 
"  side  he  thinks  he  hath  more  reason  to  believe  that 
"  he  offends  God,  if  he  conies  to  the  sacrament  in 
"  these  circumstances,  than  if  he  forbears ;  because 
"  he  is  more  certain  that  there  is  a  law  of  God  that 
"  forbids  him  to  come  unworthily,  than  he  is  certain 
"  that  there  is  a  law  of  God  that  commands  him  to 
"  receive  every  time  that  he  hath  opportunity.  But 
"  now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  prove  that  he 
"  is  really  bound  by  God's  law  to  commemorate  the 
"  death  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  every  time  that 
"  an  opportunity  is  offered,  he  is  sensible  in  that 
"  case  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  neglect  this  duty  than 
"  to  perform  it  unworthily,  so  long  still  as  he  per- 
"  forms  it  out  of  conscience.  What  now  is  the  man 
"  to  do  in  these  circumstances  ? 

"  This  is  an  exact  instance  of  the  case  I  spoke  to 
"  in  my  third  proposition,  where  on  one  side  the 
"  man  runs  a  greater  danger  of  sinning,  but  on  the 
"  other  side,  if  he  should  prove  mistaken,  he  sins  in 
"  a  greater  degree. 

"  Now  for  a  resolution  of  this  case,  I  say,  that  if 
"  the  question  be  put  concerning  the  man's  absenting 
"  himself  only  once  or  twice  from  the  communion  in 
"  order  to  the  exercise  of  repentance,  and  the  put- 
"  ting  himself  into  a  better  frame  of  mind  against 
"  another  opportunity  ;  the  answer  (according  to  our 
"  third  proposition)  must  be  this,  that  it  is  very  rea- 
"  sonable  thus  to  do. 

"  And  there  is  good  ground  for  this  answer ;  for 
"  certainly  a  man  is  more  in  danger  of  sinning  if  he 
"  receive  unworthily,  than  if  he  do  not  receive  every 
"  time  that  there  is  a  communion  ;  there  being  an 
"  express  law  against  the  one,  but  no  express  law 
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"  obliging  to  the  other :  for  Christ  hath  no  more  ap- 
"  pointed  that  we  should  receive  the  sacrament  so 
"  many  times  in  a  year,  than  he  hath  appointed  that 
"  we  should  pray  so  many  times  in  a  day ;  or,  that 
"  we  should  give  such  a  determinate  proportion  of 
"  our  annual  income  to  charitable  uses.  As  to  these 
**  things,  he  hath  bound  us  in  the  general ;  but  as  to 
"  the  particulars,  the  circumstances  of  our  condition, 
"  and  the  laws  of  our  superiors,  are  to  determine  us  : 
"  only  this  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  oftener  we 
"  perform  these  duties  it  is  the  better ;  and  we  can 
"  hardly  be  said  to  be  Christians  if  we  do  not  per- 
, "  form  them  frequently. 

"  This  now  being  so ;  though  it  be  true  that  a 
"  man  would  be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  if  he  should 
"  at  any  time,  though  but  once?  abstain  from  the 
"  communion,  than  if  he  should  come  to  it  with  sucli 
"  unworthiness  as  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  suppos- 
"  ing  that  Christ's  law  had  precisely  tied  him  up  to 
"  communicate  every  time  that  a  communion  is  ap- 
"  pointed ;  yet  since  there  is  so  little  appearance  of 
"  reason  to  conclude  that  Christ  has  thus  tied  him 
"  up,  and  withal,  on  the  other  hand,  he  runs  so 
"  certain  a  danger  of  sinning  if  he  should  communi- 
"  cate  at  this  time,  apprehending  himself  to  be  so 
"  unworthy  as  he  doth :  this  consideration  of  the 
"  certain  danger  must  needs  in  this  case  overbalance 
"  the  other  of  the  greater  sin,  and  make  it  appear 
"  more  reasonable  to  the  man  to  suspend  his  receiv- 
"  ing  to  another  opportunity,  against  which  time  he 
"  hopes  to  be  better  prepared,  than  to  adventure 
"  upon  it  in  his  present  circumstances. 

"  But  then,  if  the  question  be  put  concerning  the 
"  man's  absenting  himself  customarily  and  habitually 
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"  from  the  Lord's  table  upon  this  account  of  unwor- 
"  thiness,  that  which  I  have  now  said  will  not  hold ; 
<;  for  in  this  case  the  man  is  in  as  much  danger  of 
"  sinning  by  not  receiving  at  all,  as  by  receiving  un- 
"  worthily ;  nay,  and  a  great  deal  more,  as  I  shewed 
"  in  my  first  particular  about  this  case :  and  withal, 
"  he  is  guilty  of  a  much  greater  sin  in  wholly  with- 
"  drawing  from  the  sacrament,  than  in  coming  to  it, 
"  though  with  never  so  great  apprehensions  of  his 
"  own  unworthiness,  as  I  shewed  in  my  second. 
"  And  therefore  since  the  danger  is  at  least  equal  on 
"  both  sides,  he  must  choose  that  side  on  which  the 
"  least  sin  lies  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  communicate 
"  frequently,  (at  least  so  often  as  the  laws  of  the 
"  church  do  enjoin  him,  which  is  three  times  a  year,) 
"  though  he  be  in  danger  of  doing  it  unworthily, 
"  rather  than  not  communicate  at  all. 

"  Having  thus  gone  through  three  of  our  proposi- 
"  tions  concerning  a  double  doubt,  all  that  remains 
"  is  to  put  our  case  about  the  sacrament  so,  as  that 
"  it  may  serve  for  an  instance  or  illustration  of  our 
"  fourth  and  last. 

"  Here  therefore  we  are  to  suppose  our  doubting 
"  man  to  he  in  such  a  condition  that  he  apprehends 
"  he  runs  an  equal  danger  of  sinning,  whether  he 
"  receives  the  sacrament  or  receives  it  not.  And 
"  withal  so  unskilful  a  judge  is  he  of  the  morality  of 
"  actions,  that  he  apprehends  no  great  difference  in 
"  the  degree  of  the  sin,  whether  he  do  the  one  or 
"  the  other. 

"  In  this  case  now  all  the  man  can  do  is,  to  con- 
"  sider  what  inducements .  he  has,  in  point  of  pru- 
"  dence  or  interest,  to  do  or  to  forbear  the  action  he 
"  doubts  about ;  for  since  all  other  considerations  in 
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"  the  case  are  equal,  those  of  this  kind  are  to  turn 
"  the  balance,  according  to  our  fourth  proposition. 

"  But  if  the  case  turn  upon  this  point,  I  dare  say 
"  no  man  will  be  long  doubtful  whether  he  should 
"  frequent  the  sacrament  in  obedience  to  the  laws, 
"  or  forbear  it ;  for  it  is  plain  that  he  acts  more  pru- 
"  dently,  and  more  consults  his  own  advantage,  both 
"  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  doing  the  former. 

"  As  for  the  temporal  advantages  which  a  man 
"  receives  by  obeying  the  laws  in  this  matter,  I  will 
"  not  now  insist  on  them,  though  they  are  neither 
"  few  nor  inconsiderable  :  that  which  I  desire  chiefly 
"  to  be  here  considered  is  this  ;  that  in  point  of  spi- 
"  ritual  advantages  it  is  much  more  advisable  for  our 
"  doubting  person  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  than  to 
"  abstain  from  it ;  for  by  frequenting  this  ordinance, 
"  he  takes  the  best  method  both  to  grow  more 
"  worthy,  if  he  be  now  unworthy,  and  likewise  to 
"  cure  the  doubts  and  scruples  he  is  now  troubled 
"  with.  But  if  he  neglect  this  means  of  grace,  he 
"  not  only  takes  an  effectual  course  to  increase  and 
"  perpetuate  his  fears  and  doubts,  (it  being  very  pro- 
"  bable  that  the  longer  he  defers  his  receiving  the 
"  sacrament,  still  the  more  doubtful  will  he  be  of  his 
"  being  qualified  for  it,)  but  also  is  in  great  danger 
"  to  lose  that  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  that  he  now 
"  hath  upon  his  spirit,  because  he  denies  himself  the 
"  use  of  those  means  and  helps  which  are  most  prin- 
"  cipally  necessary  for  the  preserving  and  maintain- 
"  ing  it. 

"  Now,  I  say,  supposing  all  other  things  in  the 
"  case  equal,  this  very  consideration  alone  will  pre- 
"  vail  with  a  reasonable  man  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
"  ment  rather  than  forbear  it ;  even  at  the  same 
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"  time  that  he  mightily  doubts  whether  he  shall  not 
"  receive  unworthily. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  a  large  exemplification  of  all 
"  our  rules  concerning  a  double  doubt  in  this  in- 
"  stance  of  receiving  the  holy  communion.  If  I  have 
"  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject,  I  hope  the  fre- 
"  quency  and  the  importance  of  the  case  will  in  some 
"  measure  excuse  me." 

III.  Having  thus  prepared  our  way,  by  settling 
the  notion  and  the  rule  of  a  doubting  conscience,  I 
come  now  more  directly  to  the  main  business  that  is 
before  us,  and  that  is,  to  give  an  account  what  share 
human  laws,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  have  in  the  rule 
of  a  doubting  conscience ;  or  what  power  they  have 
to  overrule  a  man's  doubts  in  any  case :  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  I  proposed,  is  the  third  gene- 
ral inquiry  I  am  to  resolve. 

This  is  indeed  the  great  point  that  is  disputed 
between  us  and  those  of  the  separation  :  nay,  I  may 
say  it  is  the  point  upon  which  that  whole  contro- 
versy turns,  so  far  as  a  doubting  conscience  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  discuss  it  as  care- 
fully as  I  can,  but  yet  in  such  a  general  way,  as  that 
what  I  have  to  offer  may  serve  for  all  other  doubt- 
ful cases  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  this  which  we  are 
now  concerned  in. 

Their  assertion  generally  is  this,  {generally,  I  say, 
for  there  are  some  of  the  dissenters,  and  those  as 
learned  and  eminent  as  any,  who  have  declared 
themselves  of  another  opinion,)  viz.  that  where- 
ever  a  man  doubts  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  an 
action,  that  very  doubt  of  his  is  a  sufficient  reason 
to  make  him  forbear  that  action,  though  lawful  au- 
thority hath  commanded  it. 
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On  the  other  side,  our  assertion  is,  that  wherever 
lawful  authority  hath  commanded  an  action,  that 
command  is  (generally  speaking)  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  a  man  to  do  that  action,  though  he  douhts 
whether  in  itself  it  he  lawful  or  no. 

That  I  may  speak  clearly  to  this  point,  I  shall 
first  premise  some  things,  in  order  to  our  more  dis- 
tinct understanding  the  state  of  the  question.  Se- 
condly, I  shall  shew  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  our 
assertion.  Thirdly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  the 
chief  arguments  that  are  brought  on  the  other  side. 

I.  What  I  think  needful  to  be  premised  for  the 
right  apprehending  the  state  of  the  question,  I  shall 
comprise  in  these  following  particulars,  by  which  it 
may  be  easily  discerned  how  far  we  agree  with  the 
dissenters  in  this  matter,  and  in  what  we  differ  from 
them. 

First,  We  do  readily  own  with  them,  that  no  au- 
thority upon  earth  can  oblige  its  subjects  to  do  any 
action  which  the  law  of  God  hath  forbidden,  or  to 
forbear  any  action  which  the  law  of  God  hath  com- 
manded. 

Secondly,  We  agree  likewise  with  them  in  this ; 
that  wherever  any  subject  hath  taken  up  an  opinion 
or  persuasion  that  such  an  action  which  his  govern- 
ors have  obliged  him  to  is  against  the  law  of  God, 
though  it  be  a  false  opinion  or  persuasion,  yet  it  will 
so  far  bind  him,  that  he  cannot  in  that  instance  obey 
their  laws  without  offending  God.  But  then  we  say, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  though  he  cannot  obey  with- 
out sin  so  long  as  this  persuasion  continues,  yet  he 
is  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  sin  in  disobeying,  if  he 
should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  supposing  that  it  was 
through  his  own  fault  that  he  fell  into  that  mistake. 
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Thirdly,  We  acknowledge  further,  that  in  a  case 
where  a  man  cannot  he  said  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  particular  action  enjoined  by  authority  is  a  sin- 
ful action,  but  only  he  doubts  whether  it  be  so  or 
no ;  yet  if  the  man  hath  a  general  persuasion  that 
no  public  law  will  warrant  him  to  act  against  his 
private  doubts,  in  this  case  he  can  no  more  do  the 
action  enjoined  without  sin,  than  he  could  in  the  for- 
mer case.  But  then,  if  this  notion  of  his  be  false, 
(as  it  is  my  present  business  to  shew  that  it  is  so,) 
he  cannot  be  excused  from  sin  in  disobeying  his  su- 
periors, unless  upon  the  former  account  of  inculpable 
ignorance. 

Fourthly,  We  say  this  further,  that  a  culpable 
doubt  doth  no  more  excuse  the  doing  an  evil  action 
than  a  culpable  ignorance,  i.  e.  it  doth  not  excuse  it. 
My  meaning  is  this :  If  a  man  should  be  so  little 
instructed  in  his  religion  as  to  doubt  whether  that 
which  is  plainly  enjoined  by  God's  law  be  a  duty  or 
no ;  or,  whether  that  which  is  plainly  forbid  by 
God's  law  be  a  sin  or  no ;  (so  plainly,  I  mean,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  know  this,  and 
he  must  be  most  criminally  ignorant  that  can  be  so 
stupid  as  to  make  a  doubt  of  it ;)  if,  I  say,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  a  man  should  doubt  whether  the  thing 
commanded  by  his  superiors  was  lawful  or  no,  we 
are  so  far  from  saying  that  a  man  doth  well  in  obey- 
ing his  superiors,  in  such  an  instance  where  their 
commands  do  so  manifestly  contradict  the  laws  of 
God,  that  on  the  conti'ary  we  affirm  the  man  is 
highly  accountable  to  God  for  all  such  actions  that 
he  doth,  though  they  were  done  purely  in  obedience 
to  that  authority  which  God  hath  set  over  him ;  and 
purely  in  compliance  with  this  principle  we  are  now 
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contending  for,  viz.  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  com- 
mands of  our  superiors. 

Far  are  we  therefore  from  asserting,  that  what- 
ever our  governors  do  command  the  subject  is  bound 
to  perform,  so  long  as  he  only  doubts,  but  is  not  per- 
suaded of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  thing  commanded; 
and  that,  if  there  be  any  sin  in  the  action,  he  that 
commands  it  is  to  answer  for  it,  and  not  he  that 
obeys :  for  we  do  believe,  that  in  matters  where  a 
man's  conscience  is  concerned,  every  one  is  to  be  a 
judge  for  himself,  and  must  answer  for  himself.  And 
therefore,  if  our  superiors  do  command  us  to  do  an 
action  which  their  superior,  God  Almighty,  hath  for- 
bid, we  are  offenders  if  we  do  that  action,  as  well  as 
they  in  commanding  it,  and  that,  whether  we  do  it 
doubtingly  or  with  a  persuasion  of  its  lawfulness. 

But  then  these  two  things  are  always  to  be  re- 
membered :  first,  that  this  is  true  only  in  such  cases 
where  (as  I  said)  a  man  is  bound  to  know  that  God's 
law  hath  forbid  that  action  which  his  governors  do 
command,  and  it  is  either  through  his  gross  care- 
lessness, or  some  other  worse  principle  in  him,  that 
he  knows  it  not,  or  is  doubtful  of  it.  For  wherever 
a  man  is  innocently  and  inculpably  ignorant  or  doubt- 
ful how  the  law  of  God  stands  as  to  such  a  particu- 
lar matter  which  authority  hath  obliged  him  to ;  as 
having  neither  means  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it ;  or  if  he  had,  the  circumstances  of  his  condition 
not  requiring  that  he  should  so  accurately  inform 
himself  about  it ;  in  such  a  case  as  this,  I  say,  a  man 
cannot  formally  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  sin  in  obey- 
ing his  lawful  superiors,  though  the  instance  in 
which  he  obeys  should  happen  to  contradict  some 
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law  of  God.  For  the  law  of  God  here  is  as  no  law 
to  him,  that  is,  it  doth  not  oblige  him,  because  he 
neither  knows  it,  nor  is  bound  to  know  it ;  and 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion. 

And  then,  further,  this  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  own  that  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  sin 
as  well  in  obeying  his  superior,  when  he  only  doubts 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  commanded,  as  when 
he  is  persuaded  that  the  action  is  unlawful ;  I  say, 
this  we  are  to  remember,  that  whenever  this  case 
happens,  the  man's  sin  doth  not  lie  in  his  obeying 
his  superiors  with  a  doubting  conscience ;  (which  is 
commonly  run  away  with  ;)  for  the  man  would  as 
certainly  sin,  if  in  this  case  he  did  the  action  with  a 
persuasion  that  it  was  lawful,  as  he  doth  in  doing  it 
with  a  doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no.  But  the 
sin  lies  here,  viz.  in  doing  an  action  which  God's 
law  hath  forbid,  and  which  the  man  would  have 
known  to  be  an  ill  action,  if  he  had  been  so  honest 
and  so  careful  in  minding  his  duty  as  he  should  have 
been.  It  is  his  acting  contrary  to  a  law  of  God  that 
here  makes  the  matter  of  the  sin  ;  and  it  is  his  vi- 
cious, criminal  ignorance  of  that  law  which  gives  the 
form  to  it.  But  as  for  the  obeying  his  superiors, 
whether  with  a  doubt  or  without  one,  that  is  no  part 
or  ingredient  of  the  sin  at  all. 

Fifthly,  We  add.  this  further,  that  whatever  power 
or  right  we  give  to  our  superiors  for  the  overruling 
a  private  doubt,  it  is  not  to  be  extended  so  far  as 
either  to  destroy  the  truth  or  to  supersede  the  use 
of  those  rules  I  have  before  laid  down  in  order  to 
the  directing  a  man's  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a 
double  doubt.    For  this  case  of  obeying  the  com- 
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mands  of  our  superiors,  when  we  doubt  of  the  law- 
fulness of  them,  being  a  double  doubt  as  properly  as 
any  other,  those  rules  are  here  to  take  place  as  much 
as  in  any  other  instance. 

And  therefore  wherever  a  man's  doubts  are  in 
this  case  very  unequal ;  that  is  to  say,  he  appre- 
hends himself  in  much  greater  danger  of  sinning  if 
he  obey  his  superiors  in  this  particular  instance, 
than  if  he  obey  them  not ;  as  having  abundantly 
more  reason  to  believe  that  their  commands  are  un- 
lawful, than  that  they  are  lawful :  in  that  case  we 
cannot  say  he  is  obliged  to  obey,  but  should  rather 
disobey,  supposing  all  other  considerations  be  equal : 
for  no  man  is  bound  to  obey  his  superiors  any  fur- 
ther than  they  command  lawful  things.  And  there- 
fore, if  it  be  two  to  one  more  probable  that  their 
command  is  unlawful  than  that  it  is  lawful,  it  is 
likewise  more  probable  that  a  man  in  this  instance 
is  not  to  obey  them.  And  a  greater  probability,  cce- 
teris  paribus,  is  always  to  be  chosen  before  a  less, 
according  to  our  first  rule. 

But  then,  though  the  authority  of  our  superiors 
alone  will  not  in  this  case  be  of  force  enough  to  re- 
trieve the  balance  which  is  so  far  inclined  the  other 
way,  and  to  turn  it  on  its  own  side ;  yet  there  may 
be,  and  very  usually  are,  such  other  arguments 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  greater  sin,  and 
the  more  dreadful  consequences  of  disobeying  in  this 
instance,  than  of  obeying,  as  will  to  any  reasonable 
man  outweigh  all  the  probabilities  on  the  other  side, 
(so  long  as  they  are  not  so  great  as  to  create  a  per- 
suasion,) and  make  it  reasonable  for  the  man  rather 
to  do  the  action,  how  strong  soever  his  doubts  be  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  it,  (so  long  as  they  are  but 
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doubts,)  than  to  omit  it  after  lawful  authority  hath 
enjoined  it. 

But  however  this  happen,  it  is  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  before,  that  if  it  should  prove  that  our 
superiors  do  command  nothing  in  the  particular  in- 
stances but  what  they  lawfully  may  do,  it  will  not 
justify  any  man's  disobedience,  to  say  that  he  ap- 
prehended it  was  more  dangerous  or  more  sinful  to 
obey  them  than  to  disobey  them  ;  for  our  mistakes 
and  false  reasonings  will  not  take  off  from  the  ob- 
ligation that  is  upon  us  to  obey  our  lawful  superiors 
in  their  lawful  commands ;  unless,  as  I  have  often 
said,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves,  that  in  those  instances 
we  neither  were  bound  nor  had  sufficient  means  to 
understand  better. 

And  now  having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  remov- 
ing from  our  question  those  things  that  are  foreign 
to  it,  and  which  indeed,  by  being  usually  blended 
with  it,  have  made  it  more  intricate  than  otherwise 
it  would  be,  we  are  pretty  well  prepared  to  propose 
our  point. 

In  the  sixth  place  then,  excluding  (as  we  have 
done)  out  of  our  case  all  those  things  and  circum- 
stances we  have  been  speaking  of,  with  none  of 
which  we  have  here  to  do,  the  plain  question  before 
us  is  this  : 

Whether  in  the  case  of  a  pure  doubt  about  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  an  action,  where  the 
probabilities  are  on  both  sides  pretty  equal,  and 
where  likewise  the  man  concerned  hath  done  all 
that  he  was  obliged  to  do  for  the  satisfying  himself ; 
whether,  I  say,  in  this  case,  the  command  of  a  lawful 
superior  ought  not  so  far  to  overbalance  the  doubt, 
as  not  only  to  make  it  reasonable  for  the  man  to  do 
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that  of  which  he  doubteth,  but  also  to  oblige  him  so 
to  do? 

We  hold  the  affirmative  of  this  question ;  and  I 
now  come  to  give  the  reasons  why  we  so  hold;  which 
is  the  second  thing  to  be  done  under  this  head. 

II.  Our  proposition  is  this ;  That  if  lawful  au- 
thority do  command  us  to  do  a  thing,  which  as  on 
the  one  hand  we  cannot  say  it  is  lawful,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  say  it  is  unlawful ;  but  our 
judgment  remains  suspended,  as  having  equal,  or 
near  equal,  arguments  on  both  sides  :  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  though  if  we  were  left  to  our  own  choice,  we 
should  generally  forbear  the  action,  for  the  reasons  I 
before  gave ;  yet  being  commanded  by  our  superiors, 
who  by  the  law  of  God  have  authority  over  us,  it  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  our  duty  to  do  it. 

For  first  of  all,  even  in  point  of  humility  and 
modesty,  though  there  was  no  other  consideration, 
one  would  think  that  a  subject  owes  as  much  de- 
ference to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  his  su- 
periors as  this  comes  to. 

So  much  influence  as  this,  even  a  confessor  or  a 
private  friend  hath  over  our  consciences.  In  a  case 
where  we  are  altogether  uncertain  on  both  sides,  we 
usually  so  far  submit  ourselves  to  them,  as  to  be 
swayed  and  overruled  by  what  they  advise ;  and 
that  oftentimes  not  so  much  upon  consideration  of 
the  weight  and  force  of  their  reasons,  as  merely 
upon  this  account,  that  we  take  them  to  be  abler  to 
guide  us  in  these  affairs  than  we  ourselves  are,  as 
having  better  considered  them,  and  seeing  further 
into  them  than  we  do. 

I  dare  say  there  are  few  of  those  we  are  now  dis- 
puting with,  if  a  doubt  should  happen  to  arise  in 
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their  conscience  about  the  lawfulness  of  any  prac- 
tice in  their  trade,  or  their  other  civil  concernments, 
and  they  should  upon  this  apply  to  some  friend  of 
theirs,  of  whose  learning  and  prudence  and  honesty 
they  have  a  good  opinion,  and  put  their  case  to  him, 
but  would  (if  the  doubt  was  so  equal  on  both  sides 
as  in  our  case  we  suppose  it)  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty be  concluded  and  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  man  they  thus  apply  to,  especially  if  that 
judgment  be  seconded  by  the  suffrage  of  some  other 
learned  pious  men,  whom  they  have  thought  fit 
upon  this  occasion  to  consult  likewise. 

If  now  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  private  men  be 
of  so  much  weight  as  to  overrule  a  doubt  about  the 
lawfulness  of  an  action,  when  the  reasons  on  both 
sides  are  equal ;  is  it  not  very  hard,  if  the  joint  re- 
solution and  determination  of  our  public  governors, 
whose  office  and  business  it  is  to  consult  and  com- 
mand for  the  best,  should  not  in  such  a  case  have 
the  same  influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  own  sub- 
jects? Or  would  it  not  argue  much  self-conceit  and 
arrogance,  and  a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  superiors, 
and  a  great  contempt  of  their  authority,  to  refuse 
that  respect  to  them  which  we  give  to  every  pri- 
vate man  almost  that  we  think  wiser  than  our- 
selves. 

Secondly,  I  desire  that  may  be  taken  notice  of 
which  the  casuists,  and  in  particular  our  excellent 
bishop  Sanderson,  have  urged  in  this  affair,  viz.  it 
is  a  known  rule  in  law,  "  That  in  all  disputed  cases, 
"  he  that  is  in  possession  of  the  thing  contended  for, 
"  hath  the  advantage  of  the  other  that  contends  with 
"  him,  supposing  all  other  things  be  equal."  In  con- 
troverted matters,  the  right  is  always  presumed  to 
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be  on  the  side  of  the  possessor,  unless  there  be  a 
good  reason  shewn  to  the  contrary. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  I  be  in  possession  of  an 
estate  which  another  man  makes  a  claim  to,  and  it  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  that  estate  belongs  to  him 
or  me ;  yet  so  long  as  I  have  the  possession  of  it,  I 
have  a  good  title  to  it  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ; 
nor  can  I  without  injustice  be  dispossessed  of  it,  till 
my  adversary  hath  made  it  appear  that  he  hath  a 
better  title  to  it  than  I. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  rule  to  our  present  case. 
Here  is  a  contest  or  dispute  between  the  superior 
and  the  subject,  about  the  matter  of  right  as  to  a 
particular  action.  The  superior  saith,  it  is  his  right 
to  command  his  subject  in  this  instance,  and  accord- 
ingly doth  command  him.  The  subject  saith,  that 
he  doubts  whether  his  superior  hath  right  to  com- 
mand him  in  this  instance,  because  he  doubts  whe- 
ther this  command  be  not  against  the  law  of  God. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  superior  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  power  and  authority  to  command, 
though  it  be  uncertain  and  doubtful  whether  as  to 
this  instance  he  do  not  exceed  the  just  limits  of  his 
power. 

Why  certainly,  by  the  former  rule,  so  long  as  the 
case  is  thus  doubtful,  the  subject  must  yield ;  and  at 
no  hand  by  his  disobedience  dispossess  his  superior 
of  that  authority  he  is  possessed  of,  till  he  be  con- 
vinced in  his  own  conscience  that  he  hath  greater 
reason  to  disobey  in  this  instance  than  to  obey ; 
which  in  our  case  it  is  impossible  he  should  have, 
because  we  here  suppose  that  the  reasons  on  both 
sides  are  equal. 

But.  thirdly,  if  this  argument  appear  too  subtle, 
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let  the  question  before  us  be  decided  by  the  common 
rule,  viz.  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  the  safer  side  is 
to  be  chosen. 

Now  putting  the  point  upon  this  issue,  I  ask 
which  is  safest,  with  respect  to  conscience,  for  a 
man  to  obey  his  superiors  in  such  a  purely  doubtful 
case  as  we  here  speak  of,  or  to  disobey  them  ?  I 
think  this  question  will  soon  be  answered  by  any 
man  that  will  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  repre- 
sent, viz. 

There  is  a  plain  law  of  God,  and  acknowledged 
by  us  to  be  so,  that  commands  us  to  obey  our  su- 
periors in  all  lawful  things  :  but  as  to  the  particular 
case,  about  which  we  are  now  supposed  to  doubt,  it 
is  very  uncertain  and  questionable  to  us,  (even  after 
our  best  endeavours  to  satisfy  ourselves,)  whether 
there  be  any  law  of  God  which  forbiddeth  that 
thing  which  our  superiors  have  enjoined  us. 

This  now  being  so,  we  thus  argue  :  if  it  should 
prove  that  our  superiors  do  in  this  instance  com- 
mand an  unlawful  thing ;  yet  the  hazard  we  run  in 
obeying  them  is  very  small  and  inconsiderable,  in 
comparison  with  that  we  run  in  disobeying  them, 
supposing  it  should  indeed  prove  that  they  com- 
mand nothing  but  what  is  just  and  right,  and  con- 
ducing to  the  public  good. 

For  by  doing  the  former,  by  obeying  our  supe- 
riors, the  only  hazard  we  run  is  of  transgressing 
some  unknown  law  of  God,  some  law  which  doth 
no  way  appear  to  us  ;  all  that  we  can  pronounce 
after  our  best  inquiry  being  no  more  than  this,  that 
it  may  be  there  is  such  a  law,  and  it  may  be  there 
is  not ;  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  if  there  should  indeed  be  such  a  law  of  God,  it 
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is  either  not  of  such  consequence  that  we  in  our  cir- 
cumstances were  bound  to  know  it;  or  if  it  was,  that 
we  had  no  sufficient  means  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it;  in  each  of  which  cases,  as  I  said,  a  man's 
ignorance  doth  excuse  the  violation  of  the  law. 

But  now,  on  the  other  side,  if  in  such  an  in- 
stance as  this  we  disobey  authoi'ity  when  it  hath 
peremptorily  laid  its  commands  upon  us,  we  venture 
upon  a  much  greater  danger.  For  in  that  case  we 
run  the  hazai'd  of  transgressing  a  plain  law  of  God, 
a  law  of  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  be  supposed 
ignorant ;  and  withal,  a  law  it  is  of  such  importance 
and  consequence  to  mankind,  that  we  may  truly 
say,  the  very  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  all 
societies  depends  upon  it. 

Supposing  now  this  to  be  a  true  account  of  the 
hazard  we  run  in  acting  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
our  present  question,  I  leave  it  to  any  indifferent 
person  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  much  safer  in 
such  circumstances  as  we  here  speak  of,  to  obey  our 
lawful  superiors  with  a  doubting  conscience,  than  to 
disobey  them  with  a  doubting  conscience. 

Fourthly,  If  there  yet  remain  any  dispute  in  this 
matter,  let,  if  you  please,  our  Saviour's  rule  deter- 
mine it,  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  unto  them.  We  desire  no  more  favour 
for  our  superiors,  than  this  eternal  law  of  equity 
will  oblige  us  to. 

If  a  man  will  but  be  so  impartial  as  to  pass  the 
same  judgment  in  the  cause  of  authority  when  he  is 
a  subject,  as  he  doth  in  his  own  cause  when  he  is 
a  superior,  we  believe  there  would  be  presently  an 
end  of  this  controversy. 

For  let  men  talk  as  gravely  as  they  please  about 
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the  danger  of  obeying  the  public  laws  with  a  doubt- 
ing conscience ;  yet  I  dare  appeal  to  themselves, 
whether  they  would  not  think  it  very  unreasonable 
for  any  domestic  of  theirs,  over  whom  they  have 
lawful  authority,  to  live  in  contradiction  to  the  pri- 
vate rules  and  orders  of  their  family,  upon  a  pre- 
tence of  doubting  whether  those  orders  were  lawful 
or  no. 

If  a  parent,  for  instance,  should  command  his  son 
to  sit  uncovered  before  him ;  he  would  not  take  it 
for  a  good  answer  from  the  young  man  to  say,  Sir, 
I  am  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  unlawful  to  use 
any  such  ceremonies  to  men,  and  therefore  I  pray 
excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  pay  you  that  respect  you  re- 
quire. 

If  a  master  should  order  his  servant  to  provide  a 
dinner  for  him  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he  should  re- 
ply, I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  that  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  it  be  not  forbidden  by  God's  word 
to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath.  I  am  not  indeed 
persuaded  that  it  is  forbidden,  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  lawful;  and  therefore,  till 
I  be  resolved  in  this  point,  I  pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to 
pardon  me. 

Would  now  a  parent  or  a  master  think  these  an- 
swers reasonable?  Would  he  take  them  in  such 
good  part,  as  to  think  his  son  or  his  servant  had 
done  nothing  but  what  they  were  bound  to  do  in 
thus  refusing  to  obey  his  commands?  No,  I  dare 
say  he  would  not ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  tell 
them,  You  are  my  son  or  my  servant,  and  you  must 
leave  it  to  me  to  judge  what  is  fit  for  me  to  com- 
mand and  for  you  to  do;  I  will  take  care  to  com- 
mand you  nothing  but  what  is  lawful  and  justifi- 
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able :  but  in  the  mean  time  you  must  not  think,  by 
your  foolish  doubts  and  scruples,  (so  long  as  you  con- 
fess you  know  nothing  unlawful  in  what  I  bid  you 
do,)  to  control  my  orders  and  commands ;  that,  I 
think,  neither  becomes  you  to  do,  nor  me  to  suffer. 

I  dare  say  most  men  would  judge  this  a  very  fit- 
ting and  just  reply  in  such  a  case.  And  if  so,  it  is  a 
strong  argument  that  we  are  all  naturally  apt  to 
think  that  in  purely  doubtful  cases  our  superior  is 
to  be  obeyed  notwithstanding  our  doubt ;  and  that 
if  in  any  case  we  think  otherwise,  it  is  where  our 
own  liberty  and  interest  are  concerned,  and  where 
consequently  we  may  be  justly  presumed  unequal 
judges,  as  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  ourselves. 

Fifthly,  Let  me  add  this  one  consideration  more, 
and  I  have  done.  If  in  merely  doubtful  cases  our 
superiors  have  not  a  power  of  determining  us,  what 
will  their  authority  signify  ?  If  it  be  not  of  weight 
enough  when  the  scales  hang  even,  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance, it  is  truly  the  lightest  thing  in  the  world, 
indeed  it  is  worth  nothing ;  and  there  will  not  be 
left  power  enough  in  those  that  are  to  govern  us, 
for  the  securing  in  any  tolerable  degree  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  society  they  are  to  govern. 

For  I  pray  consider,  what  can  there  be  so  wisely 
commanded  or  provided  for,  either  in  a  family,  in  a 
city,  or  in  a  kingdom,  but  may  be  Uable  to  excep- 
tion, and  become  a  matter  of  doubt  to  some  person 
or  other  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  indiffer- 
ent things  (and  such  chiefly  are  the  matters  of  hu- 
man laws)  but  some  person  or  other  will  be  found 
to  doubt  whether  it  be  fit  or  lawful.  And  if  such  a 
doubt  be  a  just  reason  to  deny  obedience  to  the  law 
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or  the  command,  in  what  a  condition  are  all  families, 
and  corporations,  and  societies  in  the  world  ?  What 
will  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  principle  ?  Why 
certainly  nothing  but  perpetual  jars,  and  disturb- 
ances, and  confusions. 

For  instance,  if  whenever  a  prince  declares  war 
against  his  enemies,  it  should  be  supposed  lawful 
for  any  subject  to  withdraw  his  assistance  from  his 
sovereign,  in  case  he  doubts  whether  that  war  be  a 
lawful  war  or  no ;  in  what  a  sad  case  would  that 
prince  or  that  kingdom  be  that  is  to  be  supported 
and  protected  upon  these  terms  ?  Every  man  is 
hereby  made  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  war ;  and 
though  he  be  never  so  ignorant,  never  so  unexperi- 
enced, never  so  unable  to  make  a  judgment  of  these 
momentous  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  yet  if  some  ru- 
mours or  uncertain  stories  have  reached  his  ears, 
that  make  him  doubt  whether  this  war  was  lawfully 
begun  or  no,  why,  he  is  upon  this  principle  war- 
ranted to  deny,  not  only  his  personal  service,  but  his 
contributions  towards  the  charge  of  that  war.  But 
these  consequences  are  intolerable,  and  therefore 
the  principle  from  whence  they  flow  must  needs  be 
thought  intolerable  also. 

III.  Having  thus  given  the  reasons  of  our  asser- 
tion, I  come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  answer  the 
arguments  that  are  brought  on  the  other  side. 

All  the  arguments  I  have  met  with  against  the 
doctrine  we  have  been  establishing  may  be  reduced 
to  three ;  and  of  those  three,  the  first  I  have  pre- 
vented by  my  stating  the  question  ;  the  second  I 
have  already  answered  in  my  proofs  of  our  assertion  ; 
so  that  the  third  only  remains  to  be  spoken  to. 
However  I  will  name  the  two  first. 
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The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  our  doctrine.  For,  say  they,  if  a 
man  should  think  himself  obliged  in  every  doubtful 
case  to  be  determined  by  the  command  of  his  supe- 
riors, it  would  be  the  ready  way  to  involve  him 
oftentimes  in  most  grievous  sins.  As  for  instance,  if 
a  man  should  so  halt  between  two  opinions  as  to 
doubt  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  was  the  true  God, 
as  the  Israelites  sometimes  did  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  (as  it  then  happened  among  them)  the  chief 
ruler  should  command  that  Baal  should  be  wor- 
shipped :  why  now  in  this  case,  say  they,  accord- 
ing to  your  way  of  resolving  doubts,  the  man  must 
be  obliged  to  worship  an  idol,  and  to  renounce  the 
true  God. 

This  is  the  argument.  But  it  is  no  argument 
against  us  :  because  in  the  stating  of  our  question, 
we  have  excluded  all  such  doubts  out  of  it,  as  do 
proceed  from  a  man's  gross  and  criminal  ignorance 
of  his  duty,  (as  it  is  apparent  and  notorious  that  the 
doubt  in  this  instance  doth.)  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  as  forward  to  acknowledge  as  they,  that  if  any 
man  do  an  action  that  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  God,  it  is  not  his  ignorance,  and  much  less 
his  doubtfulness  that  will  excuse  him,  though  he  do 
it  in  obedience  to  his  governors.  So  that  though 
this  argument  would  fall  heavy  enough  upon  those 
that  plead  for  an  absolute,  blind  obedience  to  author- 
ity in  all  things  indiscriminately ;  (which  no  man  of 
the  church  of  England  doth  ;)  yet  it  doth  not  at  all 
touch  us,  who  only  assert,  that  where  we  doubt 
equally  whether  an  action  be  lawful  or  no,  and 
have  used  our  best  endeavours  to  satisfy  ourselves 
how  the  law  of  God  stands  as  to  that  matter,  there 
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the  command  of  our  superiors  is  to  overrule  our 
doubt. 

But  further,  to  shew  what  little  force  there  is  in 
this  argument,  which  indeed  hath  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise ;  we  will  try  whether  it  will  not  make  as 
much  against  our  adversaries,  if  they  will  give  us 
leave  to  put  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  make  against  us 
when  they  put  the  case. 

Let  us  suppose  therefore,  as  before,  that  an  Israel- 
ite was  very  doubtful  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  was 
the  true  God  ;  and  let  us  suppose  likewise  (as  we 
reasonably  may)  that  the  king  of  Israel  made  a  law 
that  all  the  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  should  be  de- 
molished, and  that  Jehovah  only  should  be  wor- 
shipped :  what  advice  now  would  they  give  to  the 
doubting  man  in  this  case  ?  Would  they  say  that  he 
must  comply  with  the  king's  laws,  and  worship  Je- 
hovah only,  while  yet  he  is  doubtful  in  his  own 
mind  whether  Baal  be  not  the  true  God  ?  Why,  this 
is  against  their  own  principle,  and  gives  away  the 
cause  to  us.  But  will  they  then  say,  that  while 
this  doubt  remains  the  man  must  not  obey  au- 
thority in  worshipping  Jehovah  only,  but  he  must 
either  worship  Baal  and  not  Jehovah,  or  both  Baal 
and  Jehovah  together  ?  Why  this  is  indeed  agreeable 
to  their  principle ;  but  then  I  appeal  to  my  reader, 
whether,  according  to  their  way  of  resolving  of 
doubts,  a  man  is  not  as  necessarily  engaged  in  idola- 
try, and  other  grievous  sins,  as  he  is  by  our  way. 

So  that  you  see  this  argument  concludes  as 
strongly  against  them  as  against  us.  But  in  truth  it 
concludes  nothing  either  one  way  or  other,  but  is 
wholly  foreign  to  the  question  ;  as  I  shewed  in  my 
stating  of  it,  whither  I  refer  the  reader. 
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The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  limita- 
tions which  God  himself  hath  put  to  the  obedience 
we  are  to  pay  to  our  governors ;  and  it  may  be 
formed  thus :  God  hath  not  commanded  us  to 
obey  our  superiors  absolutely,  and  in  all  things,  but 
only  in  all  such  things  as  are  not  contrary  to  his 
law  :  so  that  wherever  we  are  uncertain  whether 
the  commands  of  our  superior  be  lawful  or  no,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  be  as  much  uncertain 
whether  we  be  bound  to  obey :  and  if  so,  how  can 
you  say  that  it  is  any  more  our  duty  to  obey  them 
than  to  disobey  them  in  a  doubtful  case  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  that  though  we  acknowledge 
that  no  man  is  bound  to  obey  his  superiors  any 
further  than  they  command  lawful  things;  yet,  when- 
ever it  happens  that  they  command  such  things  as 
we  equally  doubt  whether  they  be  lawful  or  no, 
there  are  so  many  weighty  reasons  to  be  given  why 
a  man  should  obey  rather  than  disobey  in  that  case, 
as  will  persuade  any  wise  and  good  man  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  obey.  And  for  those  reasons  I  refer  my 
reader  to  the  five  particulars  I  before  insisted  on. 

The  third,  and  indeed  the  principal  argument  is 
drawn  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  xivth  of 
the  Romans,  and  last  verse  ;  He  that  doubteth  is 
damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith  : 
and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  From  whence 
they  thus  argue  :  if  it  was  a  sin  in  those  Christians 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  to  eat  any  food,  though  in  it- 
self lawful  to  be  eaten,  so  long  as  they  doubted 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  no  ;  then,  by  parity  of 
reason,  it  must  be  a  sin  to  do  any  other  action,  so 
long  as  we  have  a  doubt  in  our  minds  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  it ;  and  if  so,  it  is  not  the  magis- 
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trate's  commanding  that  action  that  will  make  it 
cease  to  be  a  sin  in  us  to  do  it. 

This  is  the  great  argument  that  is  brought  against 
our  point,  and  I  shall  give  it  a  full  and  a  just  dis- 
cussion ;  because,  in  truth,  if  we  come  clearly  off 
from  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  all  that  is  said 
against  obeying  authority  with  a  doubting  con- 
science will  fall  to  the  ground,  but  likewise  most  of 
the  difficulties  which  entangle  and  perplex  the  case 
of  a  doubting  conscience  in  other  matters,  will  be  in 
a  great  measure  removed. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  discussion  of 
this  text,  with  reference  to  our  present  controversy, 
it  will  be  needful  to  premise  some  general  account 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  ordinary  readers ;  that  so  un- 
derstanding beforehand  the  case  which  the  apostle 
speaks  to,  and  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  he 
here  useth,  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  go  along 
with  us. 

First,  therefore,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
subject-matter  of  St.  Paul's  discourse  in  this  chapter. 

II.  Of  what  is  meant  by  doubting  in  this  text. 

III.  What  is  meant  by  eating  not  of  faith.  IV. 
What  is  meant  by  being  damned  or  condemned  for 
so  doing. 

First,  As  to  the  subject-matter  of  St.  Paul's  dis- 
course in  this  chapter,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  of 
those  Jewish  Christians  that  were  not  so  fully  in- 
structed in  their  Christian  liberty,  but  that  they 
still  believed  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  observation  of  days,  and  difference  of 
meats,  to  be  still  in  force,  and  to  oblige  their  con- 
science ;  or  at  least  they  mightily  doubted  whether 
they  did  or  not :  so  that  whereas  other  Christians, 
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who  were  better  instructed,  made  no  scruple  of  eat- 
ing any  kind  of  food,  though  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses ;  these  men  had  great  reason  to  forbear 
such  kind  of  meats,  because  they  were  persuaded, 
or  at  least  it  appeared  more  probable  to  them  than 
otherwise,  that  they  were  bound  so  to  do. 

That  this  was  the  case  of  those  that  St.  Paul 
here  styles  the  weak  Christians,  appears  from  se- 
veral passages  of  this  chapter,  nor,  I  think,  is  it  much 
questioned  by  any.  As  for  what  is  intimated  in 
the  second  verse  concerning  their  abstaining  from 
flesh  altogether,  and  only  eating  herbs  ;  which  would 
make  one  think  that  it  was  not  purely  their  respect 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  some  other  thing  which 
made  them  thus  to  put  a  difference  between  meats, 
because  by  that  law  they  were  no  more  tied  from 
flesh  (excepting  only  swine's  flesh  and  a  few  other 
sorts)  than  they  were  from  herbs ;  St.  Chrysostome 
hath  well  obviated  this  difficulty,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  case  of  those  Christians  :  "  There  were," 
saith  he,  "  several  of  the  believing  Jews,  who,  taking 
"  themselves  to  be  obliged  in  conscience  by  the 
"  law  of  Moses,  even  after  their  Christianity,  did 
"  still  retain  the  observation  of  meats,  not  daring 
<e  wholly  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  law ;  these 
"  now,  lest  they  should  be  found  out,  and  reproached 
"  by  the  other  Christians  for  thus  abstaining  from 
"  swine's  flesh,  and  the  like,  upon  account  of  con- 
"  science,  chose  to  eat  no  flesh  at  all,  but  to  feed 
"  altogether  upon  herbs,  that  so  this  way  of  living 
"  of  theirs  might  pass  rather  for  a  kind  of  fast,  or 
"  religious  abstinence,  than  for  a  legal  observance." 
Thus  St.  Chrysostome,  and  to  the  same  purpose 
Theodoret  and  Theophylact. 
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But  if  any  one  be  not  satisfied  with  this  account 
of  that  business,  but  will  further  contend  that  St. 
Paul  here  doth  not  only  speak  to  the  case  of  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  zealous  for  Moses's  law,  but 
also  takes  in  the  case  of  some  Gentile  Christians  at 
that  time,  who  (upon  a  Pythagorean  principle  they 
might  have  entertained)  were  averse  to  the  eating 
any  kind  of  flesh,  as  thinking  all  such  food  to  be 
unclean ;  they  may,  notwithstanding  what  I  have 
said,  enjoy  their  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  indifferent 
to  our  controversy  whether  the  persons  whose  case 
is  here  spoken  to  were  Jews  or  Gentiles;  only  thus 
much  appears  plainly,  that  the  most  of  them  were 
Jewish  Christians,  who,  together  with  their  Chris- 
tianity, had  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  law  of 
Moses. 

Secondly,  As  for  what  is  meant  by  doubting  in 
the  text,  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice 
that  the  word  liaKpivo^vog,  which  we  here  trans- 
late he  that  doubteth,  doth  as  properly  signify  to 
distinguish,  or  make  a  difference,  as  to  doubt  or 
hesitate.  And  thus  it  is  used  both  by  profane 
writers  and  in  holy  scripture,  as  particularly  in  the 
22d  verse  of  St.  Jude's  Epistle ;  And  of  some  have 
co?nj)assion,  making  a  difference,  diaKpivo/xevoi,  the 
very  word  in  the  text a. 

a  The  word  lixxptvco  doth  nowhere,  either  in  scripture  or 
any  other  author,  signify  to  doubt,  but  most  usually  to  discern, 
or  distinguish,  or  make  a  difference,  as  it  is  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testament;  vide  Matt.  xvi.  3.  Acts  xv.  9.  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 
vi.  5.  xi.  29.  The  word  haKplvo/juu  is  sometimes  taken  actively, 
and  then  it  hath  the  same  signification  with  ZiaKplvo.;  i.  e.  to 
make  a  difference ;  as  is  plain,  not  only  in  St.  Jude's  text  here 
quoted,  but  in  St.  James,  chap.  ii.  4.  where  our  English  trans- 
lation hath  indeed  very  well  rendered  the  apostle's  sense  thus  : 

ABP.  SHARPE,  VOL.  II.  K 
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Now  considering  the  apostle's  argument  in  this 
chapter  is  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
were  divided  in  their  persuasions  about  the  legal 
observations,  some  making  a  difference  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats,  and  such  like  things,  and 
others  making  none ;  it  seems  every  whit  as  proper 
and  natural,  and  more  suitable  to  the  scope  of  the 
place,  to  take  the  word  in  this  sense  in  this  place, 
rather  than  in  that  other,  according  to  which  it  is 
usually  translated :  so  that  the  text  is  thus  to  be 
rendered;  He  that  maketh  a  difference  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats,  if  he  do  eat  any  thing 
which  he  judgeth  to  be  unclean,  he  is  damned  or 
condemned  for  so  doing,  because  he  eateth  not  of 
faith. 

And  so  probable  is  this  rendering,  that  our  Eng- 
lish translators  took  care  to  put  it  in  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles ;  as  may  be  seen  by  every  one.  Nor 
doth  it  want  good  authority ;  for  the  vulgar  Latin 
thus  translates  the  place ;  and  not  only  so,  but  Eras- 
mus Hentenius,  and  generally  all  the  Latin  exposi- 

Are  ye  not  partial  ?  But  if  they  had  truly  rendered  his  words, 
they  must  have  thus  translated,  Do  ye  not  make  a  difference  ? 

Again  ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  passively,  and  then  the  significa- 
tion of  it  is  this,  to  be  divided,  or  severed,  or  distinguished.  And 
when  it  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Eng- 
lish word  doubting  doth  conveniently  enough  express  it ;  doubting 
being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  man's  being  divided  as  to  his 
own  mind.  And  accordingly  in  some  places  our  translators  have 
thus  Englished  it,  (though,  I  believe,  in  some  of  those,  more 
proper  words  might  be  found  out  to  express  its  sense.)  But 
though  in  a  few  texts  it  be  thus  used  in  scripture,  yet  I  do  not 
find  that  any  profane  author  did  ever  use  it  in  this  sense  of 
doubting.  And  therefore,  unless  there  be  evident  reason,  1  do 
not  know  why  we  should  depart  from  the  natural  and  usual  sig- 
nification of  the  word  in  the  text  we  are  now  upon. 
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tors,  if  we  may  believe  Estius,  who  yet  himself  in- 
terprets it  the  common  way. 

Indeed  I  doubt  not  but  this  is  the  true  version  of 
this  word  in  this  text ;  however,  I  do  not  so  much 
stand  upon  it  as  to  preclude  any  man  from  the  li- 
berty of  taking  the  other,  if  he  likes  it  better :  for 
though  this  way  of  rendering  doth  better  serve  for 
our  purpose,  (as  quite  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy,) yet  our  cause  doth  not  so  absolutely  de- 
pend upon  it  but  that  we  may  very  well  allow  of 
the  common  translation,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

Thirdly,  As  for  the  word  faith,  which  is  here 
used,  let  it  be  taken  notice  of,  that  when  in  the 
verse  before  the  text  the  apostle  speaks  of  having 
faith ;  and  in  the  text,  of  eating  without  faith,  or 
not  of  faith ;  and  that,  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin ;  we  are  not  to  take  faith  here  in  the  large 
sense,  as  it  signifies  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  an 
assent  to  God's  revelations,  particularly  those  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  the  usual  notion  of  faith  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  only  for  a  man's  assent  to  the 
goodness  or  lawfulness  of  any  particular  action  that 
he  takes  in  hand. 

So  that  to  have  faith  about  an  action  is  to  be 
persuaded  that  that  action  may  be  lawfully  done  in 
the  present  circumstances,  or  at  least  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  any  reason  that  should  make  it  unlawful. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  to  do  an  action  without 
faith,  or  not  of  faith,  as  the  apostle  here  expresseth 
it,  is  to  do  an  action,  of  the  lawfulness  of  which  we 
are  no  way  satisfied ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
action. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  St.  Paul  saith  that  he  that 
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doubteth,  or  differenceth,  is  damned,  or  condemned, 
if  he  eat  ;  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  that  expres  - 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  punishment  of 
his  eating  in  the  other  world,  (which  is  that  which 
in  common  speech  we  call  damnation,)  but  only  of 
the  guilt  of  his  eating  as  to  his  own  conscience.  In- 
deed there  is  no  colour  why  our  translators  should 
here  use  the  word  damned,  since  condemned  is  the 
natural  word,  whether  we  consider  the  propriety  of 
the  Greek  or  the  English  language :  so  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition  ;  He  that  doubteth, 
(with  such  a  doubt  as  is  here  spoken  of,)  and  yet 
eateth,  such  a  man  is  condemned  for  so  doing.  Con- 
demned !  how  ?  Why,  condemned  of  himself,  (as  the 
apostle  had  expressed  it  in  the  verse  before,)  con- 
demned of  his  own  conscience  ;  because  without  ne- 
cessity, having  free  power  over  his  own  actions,  he 
doth  that  which  he  apprehends  to  be  sinful. 

I  dare  say  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  our  interpretation  as  to  both  the  last  named  par- 
ticulars, if  he  will  carefully  read  the  foregoing  verse 
together  with  the  text,  (as  indeed  they  do  but  both 
make  one  complete  sentence,)  and  judge  of  one  by 
the  other. 

St.  Paul  hath  for  a  good  while  been  addressing 
himself  to  the  stronger  Christians,  in  order  to  the 
persuading  them  so  to  use  their  knowledge  and  their 
Christian  liberty,  that  they  might  edify  the  weak 
brethren  among  them,  but  in  no  wise  give  scandal 
to  any  of  them.  And  thus  he  concludes  his  advice 
in  this  chapter : 

Hast  thou  faith  ?  Have  it  to  thyself  before  God. 
Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that 
thing  which  he  alloweth  :  but  he  that  doubteth  (or 
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maketh  a  difference)  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith ;  and  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin, 

I  dare  appeal  to  any  indifferent  person  that  hath 
read  St.  Paul's  foregoing  discourse  in  this  chapter, 
whether  the  meaning  of  this  whole  passage  be  not  to 
this  effect : 

Art  thou  so  well  instructed  in  thy  religion  as  to 
be  persuaded  that  the  gospel  hath  taken  away  all 
difference  of  meats,  and  that  thou  mayest  lawfully 
eat  of  any  food  that  is  set  before  thee?  why,  it  is 
very  well  for  thee ;  but  then,  be  content  that  thou 
art  thus  persuaded,  and  do  not  upon  every  occasion 
make  such  an  ostentation  of  thy  faith  in  this  matter, 
nor  despise  others  that  have  it  not,  as  to  lay  a  snare 
before  thy  weak  and  uninstructed  brethren,  who  are 
of  another  persuasion,  to  sin  against  their  conscience 
by  acting  as  thou  dost :  it  is  sufficient  for  thee  that 
God  seeth  thy  faith,  and  that  thou  canst  justify  thy 
eating  to  thy  own  conscience;  for,  I  can  assure  thee,  it 
is  no  small  happiness  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
own  conscience  in  that  action  which  he  takes  in  hand. 

[This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  that  expres- 
sion, Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  approveth :  that  is,  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  man  that  his  conscience  doth  not  con- 
demn him  in  that  action  which  he  thinks  fit  to  do. 
In  ea  re  quam  agendum  suscipit,  saith  Grotius  :  In 
eo  quod  agendum  elegit,  saith  Estius  :  En  ce  qu'il 
veut faire,  saith  the  late  excellent  French  translation. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  thing  that  St.  John  saith  in 
other  words,  1  Ep.  iii.  21.  My  brethren,  if  our 
own  hearts  (i.  e.  our  conscience)  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  towards  God.~] 
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But  then  (as  the  apostle  goes  on)  as  to  those  that 
are  so  uninstructed  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as 
still  to  make  a  difference  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats ;  as  it  infinitely  concerns  them  to  have  a  care 
what  they  do,  so  it  concerns  thee  likewise  to  have  a 
care  how  thou  lay  est  a  stumblingblock  before  them  ; 
for,  in  what  a  condition  would  any  of  them  be,  if, 
being  tempted  by  thy  insolent  carriage  and  unreason- 
able example,  he  should  through  fear  or  base  compli- 
ance venture  to  eat  such  things  as  he  judgeth  to  be 
unclean  ?  Why,  certainly  he  is  both  an  ill  and  a  mi- 
serable man  for  so  doing,  because  he  is  condemned 
of  his  own  conscience :  for  he  eats  not  only  without 
being  convinced  of  the  lawfulness  of  his  eating,  but 
presuming  the  contrary ;  and  whatever  is  thus  done 
against  conscience  must  needs  be  a  sin.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  whole  passage;  for 
which,  if  need  was,  we  might  produce  several  author- 
ities, particularly  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  who  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  it. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  text  as  it 
lies  in  the  chapter,  and  with  relation  to  the  business 
that  St.  Paul  had  there  in  hand,  I  now  come  to  con- 
sider it  with  reference  to  our  present  controversy 
with  the  dissenters,  and  to  take  off  the  argument 
they  bring  from  it  against  the  position  we  are  now 
contending  for. 

Their  argument,  as  I  said,  is  this : 

St.  Paul  here  affirms,  that  whosoever  doubteth 
about  the  lawfulness  of  any  particular  meat,  and 
while  that  doubt  remaineth,  eateth  of  that  meat, 
such  a  man  sins,  and  is  condemned  for  so  doing ; 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith.  If  now  it  be  so  in 
this  particular  case,  it  must  be  so  in  all  other  doubt- 
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ful  cases;  and  consequently.,  in  the  case  of  obeying 
authority,  where  a  man  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  thing  enjoined :  that  is  to  say,  whosoever,  in  any 
case  whatsoever,  doth  an  action,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
which  he  doubts,  he  sins,  and  is  condemned  for  so 
doing,  because  he  acteth  not  of  faith. 

This  is  the  argument  fairly  put ;  and  I  shall  now 
endeavour  as  fairly  to  answer  it. 

And  first  of  all  I  say,  this  argument  proceeds  upon 
a  false  ground ;  for  it  supposeth  St.  Paul,  in  this  text, 
to  speak  to  the  case  of  a  purely  doubting  conscience ; 
(which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  controversy ;) 
whereas  it  may  be  made  to  appear  with  good  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  the  case  of  a  resolved  conscience 
only  that  he  here  treats  of :  so  that  this  text  is 
wholly  misapplied  by  the  dissenters,  and  makes 
nothing  at  all  to  the  business.  For  though  there 
be  indeed  in  this  text  a  very  severe  censure  of  all 
those  that  act  against  any  kind  of  persuasion,  yet 
there  is  nothing  here  said  that  toucheth  a  man's  act- 
ing doubtingly  either  one  way  or  other. 

That  this  is  true  appears  from  the  account  I  have 
before  given  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  apostle's 
discourse  in  this  chapter ;  which  is,  the  case  of  those 
Christians  who  were  not  barely  doubtful  and  waver- 
ing in  their  own  minds,  whether  they  might  lawfully 
eat  of  such  meats  as  were  then  disputed,  but  were 
persuaded  they  ought  not,  as  believing  that  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  had  declared  them  unclean,  was  still 
in  force ;  or  else  believing  them  to  be  unclean  in 
themselves. 

That  this  was  indeed  the  case  here  discussed  seems 
very  clear  from  the  2d  and  5th  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter, where  the  apostle  states  it;  and  more  particu- 
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larly  from  the  14th  verse,  where  he  gives  a  sum- 
mary resolution  of  it,  and  in  my  judgment  the  very 
same  resolution  that  he  doth  in  the  text :  /  know, 
saith  he,  and  am  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing 
unclean  of  itself:  but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any 
thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  So  that  it 
seems  the  person  whose  case  St.  Paul  speaks  to  was 
not  uncertain  or  unresolved,  whether  the  meats  under 
deliberation  were  clean  or  unclean,  but  he  was  per- 
suaded they  were  unclean ;  he  esteemed  them  to  be 
such,  and  he  must  of  necessity  do  so,  so  long  as  he 
believed  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  in  force ;  as  by  all 
that  appears  in  this  chapter  he  did  believe. 

But  some  may  say,  If  this  was  the  case,  why  then 
doth  St.  Paul  use  the  word  doubting  in  the  text  ? 
to  doubt  of  the  unlawfulness  of  an  action  is  quite 
another  thing  than  to  be  persuaded  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  it. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  account 
I  have  before  given  of  the  word  ^laKptvo^evoi,  which 
may  as  properly  be  rendered,  he  that  maheth  a  dif- 
ference between  meats,  as  he  that  doubteth  about 
meats.  Now  if  this  version  be  admitted,  the  ground 
of  this  objection  is  quite  taken  away :  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  admitted,  since  (as  I 
said)  it  is  as  natural  as  the  other,  and  withal  it 
makes  the  apostle's  sense  to  run  more  coherent  with 
what  he  had  said  before. 

But  further  :  let,  if  you  please,  the  common  trans- 
lation be  retained  ;  let  the  text  be  interpreted  of  one 
that  doubteth,  and  not  of  one  that  maheth  a  dif- 
ference :  yet  still  this  will  make  nothing  against 
what  we  have  now  said.  For  it  is  undeniably  plain, 
that  what  St.  Paul  here  calls  doubting,  is,  in  our 
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way  of  speaking,  a  degree  of  persuasion .  My  mean- 
ing is  this  ;  the  doubting  which  St.  Paul  here  speaks 
of  is  not  that  where  a  man's  judgment  is  suspended 
upon  account  of  the  equal  probabilities  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  doubt- 
ing, and  that  which  we  are  now  concerned  with ; 
but  he  speaks  of  a  doubt  strengthened  with  so  many 
probabilities  that  it  wanted  but  very  little  of  a  per- 
suasion ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  was  a  real 
persuasion,  though  with  some  mixture  of  doubtful- 
ness in  it :  that  is  to  say,  the  man  had  so  strong 
convictions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  eating  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  little  satisfaction  about  the  lawfulness 
of  it  on  the  other,  that  if  he  was  not  fully  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  sin  to  eat,  yet  it  appeared  by  many 
degrees  more  probable  to  him  that  it  was  a  sin  than 
that  it  was  not. 

That  this  now  was  the  case  is  evident  beyond  all 
exception  from  the  words  that  follow ;  He  that 
doubteth,  saith  the  text,  is  condemned  if  he  eat; 
that  is,  condemned  of  his  own  conscience,  as  I  shew- 
ed before.  Now,  how  could  that  be,  if  the  man  was 
not  in  some  degree  persuaded  that  his  eating  was 
unlawful  ?  It  is  certain  no  man  can  be  further  con- 
demned of  his  own  conscience  for  doing  any  action, 
than  he  doth  believe  that  action  to  be  forbidden  by 
some  law  of  God :  to  say,  therefore,  that  a  man  is 
condemned  of  his  own  conscience  for  eating,  must 
of  necessity  imply  that  he  doth  believe  his  eating  to 
be  unlawful ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  certain  he  doth  more 
than  simply  doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no. 

Well,  but  doth  not  the  apostle  say,  in  this  very 
chapter,  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  f  What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  but  that 
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every  one  should  assure  himself  that  the  action  he 
takes  in  hand  is  a  lawful  action,  or  else  he  doth  not 
act  with  a  safe  conscience  ?  And  is  not  that  the  very 
same  thing  that  is  here  said,  He  that  doubteth  is 
condemned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith, 
or  with  a  full  persuasion  ?  There  is  therefore  good 
reason  why  we  should  interpret  this  text  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  doubting,  the  apostle  himself  directing 
us  so  to  do  by  this  passage. 

This  is  the  most  considerable  objection  that  can 
be  made  against  our  way  of  expounding  this  text ; 
and  probably  it  was  with  a  respect  to  that  passage 
that  so  many  interpreters  have  translated  it  as  they 
have  done  ;  but  whether  they  had  any  just  reason  so 
to  do  is  the  question  :  or  rather,  I  think,  it  will  be  no 
question  with  any  one  who  attends  either  to  the  de- 
sign or  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  that  passage. 

The  passage  is  in  the  5th  verse  of  this  chapter, 
where  the  apostle  is  giving  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  present  controversy :  One  man,  saith  he, 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another:  another  man 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  So  we  render  it ;  but 
how  truly  I  shall  now  examine. 

It  cannot  well  be  conceived,  by  the  coming  in  of 
these  words,  that  St.  Paul  had  any  such  thing  in  his 
mind  when  he  writ  them  as  we  would  now  make 
them  to  express :  it  was  certainly  none  of  his  busi- 
ness in  this  place  to  oblige  the  contending  parties  to 
get  full  persuasions  in  their  several  ways,  and  then 
all  would  be  right ;  for  there  was  too  much  of  that 
already  amongst  them  :  neither  was  it  his  meaning 
here  to  tell  them,  that,  if  in  any  case  they  acted  with- 
out a  full  persuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action, 
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they  sinned  against  conscience ;  for,  besides  that  this 
is  certainly  false,  it  was  nothing  at  all  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

But  this  was  that  which  he  designed  in  this  pas- 
sage, to  persuade  both  the  contending  parties  quietly 
to  permit  each  other  to  enjoy  their  several  opinions 
and  persuasions,  (in  those  little  matters  which  did  no 
way  concern  their  duty,)  without  censuring  or  judg- 
ing one  another. 

This  now  is  a  meaning  that  perfectly  suits  with 
all  the  other  good  advice  he  gives  them  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  this  meaning  he  doth  express  in  as  apt  words 
as  can  be  thought  on  :  One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another:  another  man  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  filled  with  his  own  mind, 
or,  satisfied  with  his  own  persuasion.  The  original 
words  are,  eKaarog  ev  tcu  vol  (or  tco  <S/cs  vol,  with- 
out the  preposition,  as  is  read  in  some  good  copies) 
TrXrjpofopeiaQco :  which,  saith  Grotius,  is  an  Hebrew 
way  of  expression,  and  signifies  no  more  than  this ; 
Quisque  fruatur  sua  sententia,  "«'Let  every  man 
"  enjoy  his  own  opinion :"  or,  as  the  vulgar  Latin 
most  properly  translates,  Unusquisque  in  suo  sensu 
abundet,  i.  e.  "  Let  every  one  abound  in  his  own 
"  sense :"  or,  lastly,  as  the  commentaries  that  go 
under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  TJnusquisque  re- 
mittatur  suis  consiliis,  "  Let  every  one  be  left  to 
"  his  own  counsels."  And  to  the  same  sense  also 
both  St.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  do  expound  this 
passage.  This  interpretation,  though  it  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  our  English  Bible,  yet  expresseth 
the  signification  of  the  original  text  as  well  as  that, 
and  withal  hath  better  authority  to  recommend  it : 
but  that  which  we  chiefly  stand  upon  is,  that  the 
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subject-matter  and  the  scope  of  the  apostle  doth  ne- 
cessarily require  this  interpretation. 

For,  in  truth,  if  this  passage  be  rendered  the  com- 
mon way,  so  as  that  it  shall  import  that  every  man, 
in  every  case,  is  to  be  fully  'persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  I  do  not  know  how  the  precept  here  given 
can  be  supposed  to  be  either  reasonable  or  possible. 
It  is  certainly  no  more  in  every  man's  power  to  be 
satisfied  about  all  his  doubts,  than  it  is  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  what  he  pleases.  When  there  appears 
reason  of  doubting,  it  is  in  vain  to  command  a  man 
not  to  doubt.  Nay,  it  is  as  much  a  man's  duty  to 
doubt,  and  to  keep  his  judgment  in  suspense,  when 
the  weight  of  probability  is  on  both  sides  equal,  as 
it  is  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  upon  clear  evidence : 
or  rather,  in  that  case,  a  man  cannot  choose  but 
doubt ;  he  cannot  reasonably,  nay,  he  cannot  possibly 
do  otherwise. 

I  think,  by  what  hath  been  said,  it  doth  plainly 
appear,  that  this  text  of  St.  Paul  we  are  upon,  viz. 
He  that  doubt eth  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  hath  no- 
thing to  do  with  a  doubting  conscience  in  our  sense, 
but  only  with  a  resolved  one ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  argument  which  is  brought  from  hence  against 
our  assertion  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  because 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  false  exposition  of  the  text. 

But  though  this  is  (as  I  think)  the  true  answer  to 
this  argument,  and  the  answer  indeed  which  I  main- 
ly stand  upon,  yet  there  is  another  answer  given  to 
it  by  the  casuists ;  which,  because  it  is  the  answer 
that  our  learned  bishop  Sanderson  thought  fit  to 
pitch  upon.  I  ought  not  to  pass  it  by  without  men- 
tion, nor,  if  I  can,  without  some  improvement. 

I  must  confess,  if  we  do  admit  this  answer,  the 
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authority  and  obligation  of  a  doubting  conscience 
will  be  set  higher  than  I  do  in  this  Discourse  sup- 
pose it :  but,  however,  it  may  be  a  good  answer  to 
the  dissenters,  because  it  unties  the  difficulty  upon 
their  own  principles.    The  answer  is  this : 

2.  In  the  second  place,  allowing  that  the  man 
whose  case  St.  Paul  speaks  to  in  this  text  was  really 
a  doubting  person,  and  not  one  that  was  persuaded, 
(as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,)  yet  it  doth  by  no 
means  follow,  that,  because  this  man  was  guilty  of 
sin,  and  condemned  for  eating  those  meats,  of  the 
lawfulness  of  which  he  doubted  ;  therefore  a  man 
that  obeys  authority  in  an  instance  where  he  doubts 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  command,  that  such  a  man 
sins,  and  is  condemned  for  so  doing ;  this,  I  say,  doth 
not  at  all  follow. 

For  there  is  a  vast  disparity  in  the  cases,  and  to 
argue  from  one  to  the  other  is  to  argue  from  a  par- 
ticular to  an  universal,  or  from  one  particular  to 
another,  without  respect  to  the  different  circum- 
stances of  each  case ;  which  is  against  all  the  rules 
of  logic. 

If  St.  Paul  had  said,  He  that  doubteth  is  damned 
if  he  act,  there  had  been  some  pretence  for  making 
his  sentence  an  universal  proposition,  so  as  to  extend 
to  all  doubting  men  in  all  cases  :  but  now  only  say- 
ing, He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  it  shews 
that  he  only  spoke  to  the  particular  case  that  was 
before  him  ;  and  that  other  cases  are  no  further  con- 
cerned in  his  proposition  than  as  they  do  agree  in 
circumstances  with  the  case  he  there  speaks  to. 

Now  the  case  the  apostle  there  treats  of,  and  that 
which  we  are  now  concerned  about,  are  so  far  from 
any  way  agreeing  in  the  main  circumstances  by 
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which  a  man  is  to  measure  the  goodness  or  the  bad- 
ness of  an  action,  that  there  cannot  be  two  doubt- 
ful cases  put  that  are  more  different,  as  I  shall  now 
shew. 

If  St.  Paul  do  at  all  here  speak  to  the  case  of  a 
doubting  man,  he  speaks  of  one  that  acted  doubt- 
ingly  in  a  matter  where  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
act  without  a  doubt ;  that  is,  he  was  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  knew  he  might  certainly  without 
sin  refuse  to  eat  those  meats  concerning  which  he 
doubted ;  for  there  was  no  colour  of  obligation  upon 
him  to  eat  them :  but  yet,  in  this  case,  where  he 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  let  it  alone,  for  the  serv- 
ing some  evil  unwarrantable  ends  he  would  not 
choose  that  side  which  was  safe,  and  where  he  need 
fear  no  sin,  which  was  to  forbear,  but  would  choose 
that  side  that  was  doubtful ;  that  is,  would  run  a 
needless  hazard  of  transgressing  some  law  of  God : 
it  is  of  such  a  man,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that 
St.  Paul  speaks,  when  he  saith,  He  that  doubt  eth 
is  condemned  if  he  eat ;  supposing  indeed  that  his 
words  are  at  all  to  be  expounded  in  this  sense. 

But  now,  because  it  is  thus  in  this  case,  (and  in 
all  such  like,  if  you  please,)  doth  it  therefore  follow 
from  these  words,  that  a  man  that  is  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  not  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
way,  as  not  being  at  his  own  disposal,  but  under  the 
direction  and  government  of  authority ;  that  this 
man  sins,  and  is  condemned,  if  he  obey  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  when  he  is  doubtful  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  thing  in  which  he  expresseth  his  obedience  ? 
No,  by  no  means ;  for  this  case  hath  a  quite  dif- 
ferent consideration. 

In  the  former  case  there  was  only  danger  on  one 
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side,  and  that  was  in  acting;  and  the  man  might 
forbear  if  he  pleased,  and  that  without  any  danger : 
but  in  the  other  case  there  is  danger  on  both  sides, 
and  the  man  runs  at  least  as  great  a  hazard  in  for- 
bearing the  action  (nay,  we  say  a  much  greater)  as  if 
he  should  do  it. 

So  that  undeniably,  (unless  we  will  make  one  rule 
to  serve  for  all  cases,  though  never  so  different, 
which  is  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  world,)  for  any 
thing  that  St.  Paul  hath  here  said  to  the  contrary, 
this  latter  man  may  not  only  without  sin  do  the  thing 
he  doubts  of,  but  is  bound  to  do  it :  whereas,  if  the 
other  man  spoken  of  in  the  text  should  do  the  action 
he  doubts  of,  it  might  be  a  sin  in  him. 

But  further :  that  St.  Paul  meant  not  to  extend 
his  proposition  to  all  doubtful  cases,  but  only  to  such 
cases  as  he  here  treats  of,  is  pretty  evident  from  the 
reason  that  he  gives,  why  he  that  eateth  doubtingly 
sins  in  so  doing,  viz.  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith. 

He  doth  not  say,  He  that  doubteth  is  condemned 
if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  with  a  doubting  con- 
science. If  he  had  said  so,  I  grant  the  reason  of  his 
proposition  would  have  reached  all  doubting  men  in 
all  cases ;  but  this  is  that  which  he  saith,  He  that 
doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth 
not  of  faith. 

So  that  if  there  be  any  doubtful  cases  wherein  a 
man  may  act  with  faith,  notwithstanding  his  doubt, 
I  hope  it  will  be  allowed  that  those  cases  are  excepted 
out  of  St.  Paul's  proposition. 

Now  that  there  are  such  cases,  and  that  our 
case  of  obeying  authority  is  one  of  them,  I  thus 
prove : 

Whosoever  so  acts,  as  that  he  is  satisfied  in  his 
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own  mind  that  what  he  doth  is  according  to  his 
duty  in  the  present  circumstances,  such  a  man  acts 
with  faith  in  reference  to  that  action.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  notion  of  faith  as  it  is  here 
spoken  of,  of  which  I  have  hefore  given  an  account. 

But  now  it  is  very  possible  that  a  man  may  have 
a  doubt  concerning  the  law  fulness  of  an  action,  and 
yet  l>e  in  such  circumstances  as  that  he  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied that  it  is  very  reasonable  and  agreeable  to  his 
duty  ;  nay,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  that  he  is  really 
bound  to  do  that  action  concerning  which  he  thus 
doubts,  rather  than  not  to  do  it ;  because  the  not 
doing  that  action,  all  things  considered,  appears  to 
him  more  dangerous,  or  attended  with  worse  con- 
sequences. 

This  now  being  granted,  it  undeniably  follows, 
that  wherever  a  man  lights  into  these  circumstances, 
he  is  not  a  sinner,  even  according  to  the  strictest 
sense  of  these  words,  though  he  act  with  some  kind 
of  doubt,  because  he  acts  in  faith ;  that  is,  he  is  re- 
solved in  his  own  conscience,  that  thus  it  behoveth 
him  to  act  in  the  present  case  ;  and,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  or  sinful  to  act  otherwise. 

So  that  let  our  adversaries  make  the  most  of  St. 
Paul's  words  they  can,  it  is  a  very  illogical  inference 
to  say,  that  whoever  acts  with  a  doubt  upon  his  con- 
science, in  any  case,  is  guilty  of  sin  ;  and  much  more 
is  it  so  to  affirm  it  in  our  present  case  of  obeying  au- 
thority :  for  it  is  certain,  that  many  men  are  (and  I 
believe  all  men  may  be)  satisfied  that  in  a  purely 
doubtful  case  it  is  not  only  more  reasonable,  but 
their  duty  to  obey  their  superiors. 

Well,  but  it  will  be  said,  do  not  we  here  talk  con- 
tradictions? can  a  man  have  faith  about  an  action, 
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that  is,  be  resolved  in  his  own  conscience  that  such 
an  action  is  to  be  done,  or  may  lawfully  be  done,  and 
yet  doubt  concerning  it  at  the  same  time  ? 

I  answer,  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  contradiction, 
that  it  is  a  case  that  every  day  happens,  where  a  man 
hath  a  doubt  on  both  sides,  as  it  is  in  the  instance 
before  us.  A  man  hath  often  very  great  doubts  of 
the  lawfulness  of  this  or  the  other  action,  when  he 
considers  the  action  in  general ;  but  yet  when  he 
comes  to  weigh  the  circumstances  he  is  in,  and  the 
reasons  he  hath  in  those  circumstances  for  the  doing 
the  action,  he  may  be  persuaded,  that  it  is  better  for 
him  to  do  the  action  than  to  let  it  alone,  notwith- 
standing all  the  doubts  he  hath  about  it :  that  is, 
though  he  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  itself, 
considered  without  his  present  circumstances  ;  yet,  as 
it  comes  circumstantiated  to  him,  he  doth  not  doubt 
but  it  may  be  lawfully  done  by  him.  But  of  this  I 
have  spoke  largely  before,  in  my  explication  of  the 
rule  of  a  doubting  conscience. 

But  is  not  all  doubting  contrary  to  faith  ?  I 
answer,  No,  it  is  not :  for  such  kind  of  doubting  as 
we  here  speak  of,  doth,  we  see,  very  well  consist  with 
faith.  My  meaning  is,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  a  man's  having  faith  about  an  action,  that  all  his 
doubts  concerning  that  action  should  be  destroyed ; 
it  is  abundantly  sufficient  that  they  be  overbalanced. 

That  which  I  would  say  is  this  :  wherever  a  man 
hath  such  a  degree  of  persuasion  touching  any  action 
he  is  deliberating  about,  that  he  believes  it  more  ad- 
visable to  a  reasonable  man,  all  things  considered,  to 
do  that  action  than  to  forbear  it ;  such  a  man  hath 
all  the  faith  that  is  needful  to  the  doing  that  action 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  though  in  the  mean  time  he 
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may  have  such  doubts  concerning  that  action,  as 
will  perhaps  be  too  hard  for  him  to  resolve,  and  will 
create  him  likewise  some  trouble  and  uneasiness  in 
the  doing  of  it :  though  indeed,  to  speak  properly, 
I  think  these  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  called 
doubts,  after  they  are  thus  overruled  or  overbalanc- 
ed, but  rather  go  under  the  name  and  notion  of 
pure  scruples,  which  the  casuists  of  all  persuasions 
do  not  only  allow,  but  advise  that  a  man  should  act 
against. 

In  plain  English,  that  doubtfulness  about  an  ac- 
tion which  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  and  which  he  censures 
as  a  sin,  was  such  a  doubtfulness  as,  after  the  action 
was  done,  rendered  the  man  self-condemned ;  his 
conscience  could  not  but  reproach  him  for  doing  as 
he  did  :  but  now,  in  our  case,  the  man  is  not  at  all 
self-condemned  because  he  hath  the  testimony  of 
his  conscience,  that  he  hath  acted  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  and  discretion.  Though  he 
acts  with  a  doubt,  yet  he  is  satisfied  he  hath  made 
the  most  reasonable  choice  that  he  could  in  his  cir- 
cumstances :  and  wherever  a  man  doth  so,  he  both 
acts  in  faith,  and  without  any  danger  of  condemna- 
tion from  his  own  conscience. 

So  that  after  all  the  bustle  that  is  made  about 
doing  or  forbearing  an  action  with  a  doubting  con- 
science, you  see  there  is  no  great  intricacy  in  the 
case,  nor  any  necessity  of  sinning  on  both  hands,  al- 
ways supposing  a  man  to  be  sincere  and  honest ;  for 
rf  he  be  really  so,  he  will  always  do  that  which  he 
judges  most  according  to  his  duty,  or  at  least  that 
which  he  judges  to  be  consistent  with  it ;  and  where- 
ever  a  man  doth  thus,  it  is  certain  he  acts  with  a 
safe  conscience,  notwithstanding  any  doubt  he  may 
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have  about  the  action ;  because  more  than  the  former 
a  man  cannot  do,  and  more  than  the  latter  he  is  not 
bound  to  do. 

As  for  what  sins  an  erroneous  conscience  may  en- 
gage a  man  in,  or  what  troublesome  reflections  a 
melancholy  imagination  may  occasion  to  him  in 
these  cases,  I  am  not  to  answer  for  them,  they  are 
of  another  consideration. 

IV.  Having  thus  largely  treated  of  the  nature  of 
a  doubting  conscience,  and  of  the  rules  by  which  a 
man  is  to  act  whenever  it  happens,  and  that,  both 
when  he  is  left  at  his  own  liberty,  and  when  he  is 
under  the  commands  of  others  ;  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  speak  something  about  the  authority 
or  obligation  of  a  doubting  conscience ;  which  is  our 
fourth  and  last  general  head. 

But,  in  truth,  the  discussion  of  this  might  very 
well  be  spared,  after  what  I  have  said  relating  to 
this  argument  in  several  places  of  the  foregoing  Dis- 
course, particularly  under  my  last  head  :  however,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  this  point, 
though  I  intend  it  a  very  short  one,  because  indeed 
what  I  have  to  offer  is  not  so  much  any  new  matter, 
as  an  application  of  the  principles  I  have  before  laid 
down  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  point  in  question  is,  concerning  the  authority 
of  a  doubting  conscience ;  or,  whether  a  doubting 
conscience  doth  bind  at  all,  and  how  far. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  in  general,  it  is  certain 
that  a  doubting  conscience  of  itself  lays  no  obliga- 
tion at  all  upon  a  man  any  way ;  indeed  it  is  a  kind 
of  contradiction  to  suppose  that  it  should. 

For,  I  pray,  what  is  the  notion  of  a  doubting 
conscience  but  this,  that  a  man  is  uncertain  or  un- 
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resolved  in  his  mind,  whether  as  to  this  particular 
action  he  be  bound  or  not  bound  ?  To  suppose  now 
that  a  man  is  obliged  in  conscience  either  way  by 
virtue  of  this  doubt,  is  plainly  to  suppose  that  a 
man  takes  himself  to  be  bound,  while  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  disputing  with  himself  whether  he 
be  bound  or  no. 

To  speak  this  plainer,  if  I  can.  Since  conscience, 
as  I  have  often  said,  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's 
judgment  concerning  actions,  whether  they  be  duties, 
or  sins,  or  indifferent  :  and  since  the  law  of  God, 
commanding  or  forbidding  actions,  or  neither  com- 
manding or  forbidding  them,  is  the  only  rule  by 
which  a  man  can  judge  what  actions  are  duties,  and 
what  are  sins,  and  what  are  indifferent ;  it  plainly 
follows  that  a  man  cannot  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
do  any  action,  which  it  doth  not  appear  to  him  that 
God's  law  hath  some  way  or  other  commanded,  and 
made  a  duty ;  or  to  forbear  any  action  which  he  is 
not  convinced  in  his  judgment  God's  law  hath  some- 
where or  other  forbidden,  and  so  made  a  sin.  And 
therefore,  since  in  a  case  where  a  man  is  purely 
doubtful,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  such 
convictions  that  the  law  of  God  doth  either  com- 
mand or  forbid  the  action  doubted  of ;  (for  if  he  had, 
he  would  no  longer  doubt;)  it  follows  likewise  by 
undeniable  consequence,  that  a  man's  conscience  is 
not  bound  on  either  side  of  the  action,  but  he  may 
either  do  it  or  forbear  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

So  that  if  there  be  any  obligation  at  all  upon  a 
man  to  act  thus  rather  than  otherwise,  in  a  doubt- 
ful case,  that  obligation  must  arise  upon  one  of  these 
two  accounts,  viz.  either  there  is  some  law  of  God 
concerning  a  doubting  conscience  which  hath  tied  a 
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man  up  to  such  precise  measures  of  acting,  or  at 
least  a  man  hath  a  persuasion  that  there  is  some 
such  law  of  God. 

Now  I  grant  that  in  both  these  cases  there  doth 
a  direct  obligation  pass  upon  the  man's  conscience ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  obligation 
doth  not  arise  from  the  man's  being  doubtful  in  his 
conscience,  but  from  his  being  resolved  in  his  con- 
science :  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  really  any  such 
law  of  God,  it  is  the  obligation  of  a  right  conscience ; 
or  if  there  be  not,  but  the  man  only  judges  that 
there  is,  it  is  then  the  obligation  of  an  erroneous 
conscience :  but  as  for  the  obligation  of  a  doubting 
conscience,  there  is  no  such  thing. 

The  great,  therefore,  or  indeed  the  only  point 
that  is  to  be  inquired  into,  in  order  to  the  resolution 
of  our  present  question,  is  this :  whether  there  be 
any  law  of  God  which  doth  determine  our  actions 
one  way  or  other,  in  the  case  of  a  doubt,  and  what 
that  law  is  ? 

Now  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  say,  that  it  doth 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  express  law  of  God  in 
holy  scripture,  that  hath  laid  any  obligation  upon  us 
as  to  this  particular  of  a  doubting  conscience,  either 
one  way  or  other. 

The  only  texts  that  I  know  of,  which  are  thought 
to  make  for  this  purpose,  are  the  two  passages  in  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Romans,  which  I  have  before  largely 
given  an  account  of,  viz.  that  in  the  5th  verse,  Let 
every  man  he  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind; 
and  that  other  in  the  last  verse,  He  that  doubteth 
is  damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  not  of faith. 
But  now,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  plain,  by  several 
arguments,  that  these  texts  do  not  at  all  concern 
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our  present  case  of  a  doubting  conscience,  properly 
so  called. 

So  that  there  being  no  express  particular  law  of 
God  in  scripture  about  acting  with  a  doubting  con- 
science, we  seem  to  be  left,  as  to  that  affair,  to  the 
general  laws  of  God,  as  they  are  declared,  whether 
by  nature  or  scripture. 

Now  the  most  that  any  man  can  be  obliged  to  by 
the  general  laws  of  God,  whether  natural  or  reveal- 
ed, in  the  case  of  a  doubt,  is  only  these  two  things  : 
first,  to  use  his  endeavour  to  get  himself  as  well  in- 
structed in  his  duty  as  his  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tunities will  allow  him ;  and,  secondly,  where  he  is 
at  a  loss  for  information  in  that  case,  to  act  as  rea- 
sonably as  he  can. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  man  in  every  doubtful  case 
that  happens  is  strictly  obliged  to  thus  much :  but 
I  say  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  obliged  to  more  : 
because  indeed  more  than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and  no 
man  can  be  obliged  to  more  than  is  in  his  power. 

Wherever  therefore  a  man  in  a  doubtful  case 
takes  care  to  observe  these  two  things,  he  acts  with 
a  safe  conscience,  however  he  may  act  doubtingly  in 
that  case. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  we  are  clear  beyond  exception. 
But,  it  may  be,  some  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
account  of  our  point,  but  will  be  putting  a  further 
question. 

We  have  before  laid  down  several  rules  about  a 
man's  acting  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  sum  of  all  which 
comes  to  no  more  than  what  we  have  now  said,  viz. 
that  in  every  doubtful  case  a  man  is  to  act  as  rea- 
sonably as  he  can.  The  question  now  is,  whether  a 
man  is  strictly  bound  in  conscience  always  to  follow 
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this  rule  ?  or,  which  is  to  the  same  effect,  whether 
a  man,  in  a  matter  concerning  which  he  hath  only  a 
pure  doubt,  may  not  without  sin  indifferently  choose 
either  side  of  the  action,  though  yet  perhaps  one 
side  doth  appear  to  him  more  reasonable  or  more 
safe  than  the  other  ? 

This  question  is  indeed  more  curious  than  useful. 
But,  however,  since  it  properly  falls  under  the  argu- 
ment we  are  now  treating  of,  and  tends  somewhat 
to  the  clearing  of  it,  I  shall  venture  to  say  some- 
thing to  it.  Only  I  declare  beforehand,  that  I  mean 
not,  in  what  I  shall  say,  to  assert  any  thing  dogma- 
tically, but  only  to  propose,  in  order  to  further  ex- 
amination ;  and  withal,  that  whether  that  which  we 
say  be  true  or  false,  it  doth  not  at  all  affect  the  me- 
rits of  the  main  cause  we  have  undertaken. 

That  now  which  I  have  to  say  to  this  question  is 
this :  that  though  it  be  eternally  fit  and  natural,  and 
conducing  to  a  man's  happiness  both  in  this  world 
and  the  other,  that  he  should  in  all  cases,  and  espe- 
cially in  doubtful  cases,  govern  his  actions  by  the 
best  reason  that  he  hath  ;  (and  certainly  the  wiser 
and  the  better  any  man  is,  the  more  steadily  will  he 
pursue  this  rule ;)  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  dare  not 
say  that  a  man  is  strictly  bound  in  conscience  so  to 
do,  so  as  that  he  is  properly  guilty  of  sin  if  he  do 
not. 

My  reason  is  this ;  because  there  is  no  law  of  God 
which  doth  oblige  us  in  all  cases  to  do  that  which 
is  best ;  and  if  we  be  not  bound  to  do  always  that 
which  is  best,  we  are  not  bound  to  do  always  that 
which  is  most  reasonable;  for  certainly  that  which 
is  best  is  always  most  reasonable  :  and  if  we  be  not 
bound  to  do  that  which  is  most  reasonable,  much 
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less  are  we  bound  to  do  that  which  is  safest,  be- 
cause that  which  is  safest  is  not  always  either  best 
or  most  reasonable.  And  if  there  be  no  law  of  God 
that  doth  oblige  us  to  any  of  these  things,  then  it  is 
certain  that  we  do  not  sin  if  we  act  otherwise ;  for 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression. 

Now  that  the  first  of  these  principles  is  true,  we 
have  as  good  proof  as  can  be  desired,  viz.  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Paul,  who  hath  in  the  seventh  of  the 
First  of  the  Corinthians  thus  determined  :  and  if 
that  be  true,  the  other  two  must  needs  be  so  like- 
wise, because  they  follow  from  it  by  unavoidable 
consequence. 

Taking  now  this  for  granted,  I  ask,  what  law 
doth  a  man  transgress,  that  in  a  purely  doubtful 
case  chooseth  either  side  indifferently,  without  re- 
spect to  what  is  safest  or  most  reasonable  ?  Always 
supposing  that  the  side  he  chooseth  be  not  in  itself 
evil,  and  forbidden  by  God.  I  say,  according  to  these 
principles  he  transgresseth  no  law  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  properly  be  said  to  sin  at  all. 

If  the  man  be  at  all  guilty,  it  is  upon  one  of  these 
accounts ;  viz.  either  because  he  acteth  against  the 
dictate  of  his  conscience,  or  because  he  acteth  against 
the  law  of  God,  in  preferring  that  which  is  less  rea- 
sonable and  safe,  before  that  which  is  more  so. 

Now  upon  the  former  account  he  is  not  at  all 
guilty,  for  his  conscience  hath  passed  no  dictate,  no 
verdict  in  this  matter,  and.  therefore  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  act  against  any  such  dictate  or  verdict : 
the  man  is  in  such  a  state  that  he  either  believes  he 
may  act  as  he  doth,  without  violation  of  his  duty ; 
or  at  least  he  hath  no  belief  to  the  contrary ;  so  that 
his  conscience  doth  not  any  way  condemn  him. 
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And  as  for  the  other  thing,  of  his  not  choosing 
that  side  of  the  doubtful  case  which  appeared  to 
him  most  reasonable ;  it  is  true,  if  there  was  any 
law  of  God  which  obliged  him  to  make  such  a 
choice,  he  would  be  guilty  of  sin  if  he  chose  other- 
wise. But  now  it  doth  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
such  law  of  God :  nay,  so  far  from  that,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  St.  Paul  that  there  is  no  such  law,  but 
that  every  man  is  left  to  his  own  liberty  in  this 
matter ;  always  supposing  that  he  take  care  not  to 
choose  or  do  any  thing  that  he  judgeth  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty ;  which  in  our  case  we  do  like- 
wise suppose. 

But  then,  having  said  this,  we  must  add  further, 
that  though  we  here  have  concluded,  that  no  man 
in  a  doubtful  case,  properly  so  called,  is  strictly 
obliged  by  any  law  of  God,  under  the  penalty  of 
sin,  to  choose  one  side  more  than  another,  but  may 
indifferently  choose  either : 

Yet,  in  the  first  place,  whoever  doth  believe,  or  is 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  either  that  he  ought 
not  at  all  to  act  against  a  doubt,  or  that  in  every 
doubtful  case  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  safer  side, 
such  a  man,  so  long  as  he  so  believes,  cannot  with- 
out sin  act  according  to  the  principles  we  have  now 
laid  down  : 

And,  secondly,  we  are  far  from  encouraging  any 
man  to  act  thus  hand  over  head  in  a  doubtful  case, 
much  less  from  commending  him  for  so  doing.  For 
though  we  say,  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  man  doth 
not  sin  which  way  soever  he  act  in  a  purely  doubt- 
ful case ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  is  but 
in  a  low  dispensation  as  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
that  never  looks  further  into  his  actions,  nor  takes 
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more  care  about  them,  than  only  that  they  be  not 
directly  sinful. 

He  that  is  heartily  good,  will,  with  St.  Paul,  not 
only  consider  what  things  are  lawful,  but  what 
things  are  expedient,  and  do  edify. 

It  will  not  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  engage  such 
a  man  in  an  action,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  may  do 
that  action  without  transgressing  any  law  of  God ; 
but  he  will  examine  whether  the  doing  or  forbearing 
the  action  doth  more  serve  the  ends  of  virtue  and 
charity  :  and  accordingly  as  that  appears  to  him,  so 
will  he  determine  his  choice. 

In  a  word,  the  better  and  the  more  virtuous  any 
man  is,  the  more  delicate  and  tender  sense  will  he 
have,  not  only  of  that  which  the  law  of  God  hath 
precisely  made  his  duty,  and  so  in  a  proper  sense 
doth  oblige  his  conscience ;  but  also  of  every  thing 
that  is  reasonable,  and  excellent,  and  praiseworthy: 
so  that  it  will  really  grate  upon  his  mind  to  do 
many  things  which,  in  strict  speaking,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted unlawful  or  forbidden. 

And  thus  it  is  in  our  present  case.  If  we  suppose 
a  man  to  be  a  devout  Christian,  and  a  sincere  lover 
of  God,  he  will  not  be  able  to  prevail  with  himself, 
in  a  case  where  he  doubteth,  to  choose  either  side 
indiscriminately :  (though  if  he  should,  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  said  before,  what  law  of  God  he  trans- 
gresseth :)  but  he  will  weigh  and  consider  the  rea- 
sons on  both  sides,  and  that  which  appears  to  him, 
after  such  consideration,  to  be  most  reasonable  and 
conducing  to  God's  glory,  and  his  own  and  the 
world's  good,  that  shall  have  the  preference. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion.  The  sum  of  what  I 
have  now  said  is  this :  as  conscience  is  the  imme- 
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diate  guide  of  our  actions,  so  the  rule  by  which  con- 
science itself  is  to  be  guided  is  the  law  of  God,  and 
nothing  else. 

Though,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  safe  in  following 
our  conscience,  where  our  conscience  is  not  guided 
by  the  law  of  God,  (because,  as  I  have  often  said, 
our  false  judgment  of  things  doth  not  cancel  our 
obligation  to  act  according  to  what  the  laws  of  God 
require  of  us ;  unless  we  can  justly  plead  unblam- 
able ignorance  of  those  laws  :) 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  conscience  tells 
us  that  we  must  do  this  action,  because  the  law  of 
God  hath  commanded  it,  we  must  do  it,  or  we  sin. 

And  again,  wherever  conscience  tells  us  that  we 
must  avoid  this  action,  because  the  law  of  God  hath 
forbidden  it,  we  must  forbear  that  action,  or  we  sin. 

But  if  conscience  cannot  say  that  this  action  is 
commanded  or  forbidden,  there  we  are  not  tied 
under  the  penalty  of  sinning,  either  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear that  action. 

But  yet  if  a  man's  conscience  should  thus  suggest 
to  him ;  though  I  cannot  say  directly  that  this  ac- 
tion is  a  duty,  or  that  it  is  a  sin,  because  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  the  law  of  God  stands  as  to  this  matter, 
and  consequently  I  cannot  lay  any  direct  obligation 
upon  you  either  way ;  yet  my  advice  is,  that  you 
would  choose  this  way  rather  than  the  other ;  for 
this  way,  all  things  considered,  appears  most  fit  and 
reasonable  to  be  chosen  ;  for  there  is  more  proba- 
bility that  this  is  the  right  way  than  the  other ;  or 
there  is  less  harm,  though  you  should  be  mistaken, 
in  going  this  way  than  the  other.  Now  in  this  case, 
though  a  man  be  not  properly  obliged  under  the 
guilt  of  sin  to  obey  his  conscience,  because  con- 
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science  doth  not  propose  the  choice  to  him  under 
that  condition ;  yet  if  he  be  a  wise  and  a  good  man, 
he  will  undoubtedly  choose  that  side  which  con- 
science, all  things  considered,  hath  represented  to 
him  to  be  the  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  chosen. 

And  thus  much  concerning  our  fourth  and  last 
general  head. 

Thus  I  have  largely  discussed  the  case  of  a  doubt- 
ing conscience  in  general,  and  answered  all  the  con- 
siderable inquiries  that  can  be  made  about  it.  I  am 
not  sensible  that  I  have  left  any  material  difficulty 
in  this  argument  untouched ;  though  I  am  very 
sensible  I  have  said  a  great  deal  more  than  needed 
in  order  to  the  resolution  of  that  case,  for  the  sake 
of  which  I  undertook  this  Discourse.  But  I  intended 
such  a  discussion  of  this  argument  as  would  serve 
for  all  other  cases  as  well  as  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  needful  to  make  a 
particular  application  of  what  I  have  said  upon  a 
doubting  conscience  to  the  case  of  our  present  dis- 
senters :  however,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  I  offer 
something  towards  it,  if  it  be  but  to  save  the  reader 
who  is  concerned  in  that  case  the  labour  and  trouble 
of  doing  it. 

The  case  that  I  am  to  speak  to  is  briefly  this : 
there  are  several  persons  that  are  unsatisfied  about 
the  lawfulness  of  our  communion,  as  it  is  established 
and  enjoined;  and  that  upon  several  accounts.  Some 
perhaps  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  all  forms  of 
prayer  ;  others  about  the  lawfulness  of  our  form ; 
others  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of  our  ceremonies, 
or  our  way  of  administering  the  sacrament ;  and 
others,  it  may  be,  about  other  things.  None  of 
them  can  indeed  say  that  any  of  these  things  do  go 
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against  their  conscience,  or  that  they  believe  the 
use  of  them  to  be  unlawful :  for  that  is  the  case  of 
a  resolved  conscience,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
here  to  do :  but  they  are  undetermined  and  uncer- 
tain whether  they  be  lawful  or  no  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  under  this  suspense  of  judgment  they 
dare  not  join  in  our  worship,  fearing  they  would  sin 
against  God  if  they  should. 

Now  of  those  that  thus  doubt  there  may  be  two 
sorts. 

There  are  some  perhaps  that  have  only  a  single 
doubt  in  this  matter ;  that  is  to  say,  they  make  a 
doubt  whether  they  may  lawfully  join  with  us,  so 
long  as  those  suspected  conditions  are  required  of 
them  ;  but  they  make  no  doubt,  but  are  very  well 
satisfied  that  they  may  lawfully  separate  from  us. 

Again,  there  are  others  that  doubt  on  both  sides, 
as  they  have  good  reason  to  do.  That  is,  as  they 
doubt  on  one  hand,  whether  the  terms  of  our  com- 
munion be  not  sinful,  so  they  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  it  be  not  sinful  to  separate  upon  ac- 
count of  those  terms. 

Now  of  these  likewise  there  may  be  two  sorts. 

Some  perhaps  are  equally  doubtful  whether  the 
terms  of  our  communion  be  lawful  or  no. 

Others  doubt  unequally ;  that  is,  are  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  sinful  than  that  they 
are  lawful. 

That  now  which  is  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what  is 
most  reasonable  and  advisable  in  point  of  conscience 
to  be  done  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  where  a  man 
hath  only  a  doubt  on  one  side ;  and  that  is,  whether 
he  may  lawfully  communicate  with  us,  but  he  hath 
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no  doubt  that  he  may  lawfully  separate.  To  this  I 
say  two  things  : 

First,  That  the  man's  doubting  only  on  one  side 
in  the  matter,  doth  not  make  it  more  safe  for  him 
to  separate,  than  if  he  had  doubted  on  both  sides. 
Because  indeed,  if  he  must  doubt  at  all,  it  is  his 
duty,  he  is  bound  to  doubt  on  both  sides ;  and  he  is 
guilty  of  gross  and  criminal  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  God,  if  he  do  not :  and  if  so,  then  his  doubting 
only  on  one  side  doth  not  alter  the  case,  but  it  must 
have  the  same  resolution  as  if  it  was  a  double  doubt 
properly  so  called. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  constant  rule  of  a  doubt- 
ing conscience,  (and  we  have  allowed  it  as  such,) 
that  in  cases  where  a  man  hath  only  a  doubt  on  one 
side  of  an  action,  it  is  more  safe  to  choose  that  side 
on  which  he  hath  no  doubt,  than  that  other  concern- 
ing which  he  doubts ;  I  do  readily  grant  it.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  that  rule  is  always  in- 
tended, and  doth  only  obtain  in  such  cases  where 
a  man  may  certainly,  without  danger  of  sinning, 
forbear  that  action  of  the  lawfulness  of  which  he 
doubts ;  though  he  cannot  without  danger  of  sin- 
ning do  the  action  so  long  as  he  doubts  about  it. 
But  now  in  our  case  here  it  is  evident  to  all  men 
that  are  not  wilfully  blind,  that  as  there  may  be  a 
danger  of  sinning,  if  a  man  should  conform  with  a 
doubting  conscience,  so  there  is  certainly  a  danger 
of  sinning  (nay,  and  we  say  a  much  gi'eater  danger) 
if  a  man  do  not  conform.  So  that  that  rule  hath 
here  no  place  at  all. 

The  truth  is,  our  case,  if  it  be  rightly  put,  is  this. 
A  man  is  here  supposed  to  reason  thus  with  himself: 
"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I 
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"  make  no  doubt  at  all  that  I  may  lawfully,  and 
"  without  danger  of  sin,  cut  myself  off  from  the  com- 
"  munion  of  the  church,  [which  yet  by  his  Christi- 
"  anity  he  is  bound  to  maintain  and  preserve  as  far 
"  as  he  can.]  And  I  may  likewise  lawfully,  and 
"  without  danger  of  sinning,  live  in  a  constant  dis- 
"  obedience  and  refractoriness  to  all  that  authority 
"  that  God  hath  set  over  me,  [to  which  yet  by  as 
"  plain  laws  as  any  are  in  nature  or  the  gospel  he  is 
"  bound  to  be  subject  f]  I  say,  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
"  own  mind  that  I  may  lawfully  do  both  these 
"  things.  But  I  am  very  unsatisfied  and  doubtful 
"  whether  in  my  present  circumstances  it  is  not  my 
"  duty  thus  to  do ;  so  as  that  I  shall  sin  if  I  do  not." 

What  now  would  any  prudent  man  say  to  this 
case  ?  Why  certainly  he  would  say  this :  that  he 
who  can  doubt  after  this  fashion  is  either  a  very  ill 
man  or  a  very  ignorant  one ;  and  that  such  a  man 
doth  a  great  deal  more  stand  in  need  of  good  advice 
and  wholesome  instructions  about  the  plain  duties  of 
Christianity,  than  of  rules  and  directions  how  to  be- 
have himself  in  doubtful  cases.  Because  indeed  the 
best  rules  of  that  kind  are  not  to  his  case,  so  long  as 
he  continues  thus  ignorant.  And  if  he  should  ob- 
serve them,  yet  that  would  not  justify  his  acting,  if 
it  should  indeed  prove  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
because  it  was  both  in  his  power,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  know  better.  A  man's  right  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  a  doubting  conscience,  in  a  case 
where  he  is  entangled  by  a  wilfully  erroneous  one, 
will  no  more  discharge  him  from  sin,  as  to  his  soul, 
if  he  do  an  evil  action,  than  the  second  concoction, 
though  never  so  regular,  can  rectify  the  errors  of  the 
first  as  to  his  body. 
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But,  secondly,  though  that  which  I  have  now 
offered  be  the  proper  answer  to  the  case  before  us, 
yet  there  is  this  further  to  be  said  to  it ;  viz.  though 
we  should  suppose  that  the  law  of  God  had  not 
obliged  us  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  church,  or  to 
obey  our  lawful  superiors,  but  had  left  it  as  an  in- 
different matter,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  at 
all  in  forbearing  these  things,  but  the  only  danger 
was  in  doing  them ;  so  that  the  doubt  about  con- 
formity should  have  perfectly  the  nature  of  a  single 
doubt,  as  it  is  put  in  the  case  :  I  say,  now  even  upon 
this  supposition  it  will  bear  a  just  dispute  whether 
conformity  or  nonconformity  be  the  more  eligible 
side ;  nay,  I  say  further,  that  if  the  rule  I  laid  down 
about  a  single  doubt  be  true,  it  will  appear,  that  as 
these  things  now  stand,  it  is  more  reasonable  for  a 
man  to  obey  the  laws,  and  communicate  with  the 
church,  so  long  as  he  hath  only  a  bare  doubt  about 
the  lawfulness  of  these  things,  than  to  disobey  and 
separate. 

For  thus  I  argue :  Though  in  a  single  doubt  the 
rule  be,  that  a  man  should  choose  that  side  of  an 
action  concerning  which  he  hath  no  doubt,  rather 
than  that  concerning  which  he  doubts ;  yet,  as  was 
said  before,  that  rule  is  always  to  be  understood  with 
this  proviso,  that  all  other  considerations  in  the  case 
be  equal.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  very  great 
good  may  be  compassed,  or  a  very  great  evil  may 
be  avoided,  by  acting  on  the  doubtful  side ;  that 
very  consideration  hath  weight  enough  with  a  wise 
man  to  turn  the  balance  on  that  side,  and  to  make 
that  which,  abstractedly  considered,  was  a  doubtful 
case,  to  be  clear  and  plain,  when  it  comes  clothed 
with  such  circumstances :  as  I  gave  instances  in  the 
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case  of  usury  and  lawsuits  :  and  twenty  more  might 
be  added  to  them,  if  it  was  to  any  purpose. 

If  this  now  be  admitted  for  truth,  we  have  a  plain 
resolution  of  the  case  before  us  ;  that  is  this  :  There 
are  so  many  great  advantages  both  to  the  kingdom 
and  to  a  man's  self,  to  be  obtained  by  worshipping 
God  in  the  way  of  the  church,  and  likewise  so  many 
both  public  and  private  mischiefs  and  inconvenien- 
cies  that  are  consequent  upon  separation,  that  if  in 
any  case  these  considerations  have  weight  enough  to 
overbalance  a  simple  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of 
an  action,  they  will  certainly  have  sufficient  weight 
in  this  case ;  and  that  a  man  who  is  not  swayed  by 
them  doth  not  act  so  reasonably  as  he  might  do. 

For  my  part,  I  should  think  it  very  foolishly  done 
of  any  man,  that,  so  long  as  he  is  utterly  uncertain 
whether  he  be  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  (as  every 
one  that  doubteth  is,)  should  be  so  confident  of  his 
point,  as  to  venture  upon  it  no  less  a  stake  than  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  where  he  lives,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  religion  established ;  and  withal  his  own 
ease  and  liberty ;  and  lastly,  the  fortunes  also  of  his 
posterity.  And  yet  such  a  wise  venture  as  this  doth 
every  one  among  us  make,  that,  upon  the  account  of 
a  bare  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  things  en- 
joined in  our  communion,  doth  persist  in  disobedi- 
ence to  the  government,  and  separation  from  the 
church. 

I  wish  this  was  well  considered  by  our  doubting 
dissenters :  they  are  wise  enough  as  to  the  world  in 
other  matters ;  it  is  to  be  desired  that  they  would 
be  as  wise  in  this :  and  if  they  were,  I  dare  say  it 
would  not  at  all  prejudice  their  wisdom  as  to  the 
other  world.    It  will  be  but  little  either  to  their 
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comfort  or  their  reputation  at  the  long  run,  to  have 
it  said  of  them,  that  besides  the  disturbance  they 
have  all  along  occasioned  to  the  public  peace  and 
unity,  they  have  also  brought  their  estates  and  fami- 
lies into  danger  of  ruin  by  the  just  prosecutions  of 
law  they  have  drawn  upon  themselves  ;  and  all  this 
for  the  sake  of  a  cause  they  themselves  must  confess 
they  are  altogether  uncertain  and  unresolved  about. 

But  this  will  appear  much  clearer  when  we  have 
set  the  doubt  about  conformity  upon  the  right  foot, 
viz.  considered  it  as  a  double  doubt,  as  indeed  it  is 
in  its  own  nature ;  which  I  come  now  to  do. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  other  dissenters 
who  (as  they  have  good  reason)  do  doubt  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  As  they  doubt  on  one  hand 
whether  it  be  not  a  sin  to  conform  to  our  worship, 
because  there  are  several  things  in  it  which  they 
suspect  to  be  unlawful :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  their  duty  to  conform  to  it, 
because  the  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  land  do 
require  them  so  to  do.  And  of  these,  as  I  said,  there 
are  likewise  two  sorts.  Some  perhaps  are  equally 
doubtful  whether  the  terms  of  our  communion  are 
lawful  or  no,  and  consequently  must  doubt  equally 
whether  they  be  bound  to  conform  or  no :  others 
doubt  unequally ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  it  ap- 
pears more  probable  to  them  that  our  communion  is 
sinful  than  that  it  is  a  duty. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  answer  is 
very  short,  and  it  is  this :  "  We  have  before  proved 
"  by  many  arguments,  that  in  a  case  of  a  pure  doubt 
"  about  the  lawfulness  of  an  action  where  the  pro- 
"  liabilities  on  both  sides  are  pretty  equal ;  in  that 
"  case  the  command  of  authority  doth  always  turn 
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"  the  balance  on  its  own  side ;  so  as  that  it  is  not 
"  only  reasonable  for  the  man  to  do  that  in  obedi- 
"  ence  to  authority,  of  the  lawfulness  of  which  he 
"  doubteth  ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it ;  he  sins  if  he 
"  do  not."  For  this  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  third 
general  head  of  this  Discourse. 

The  only  difficulty  thereof  is  in  the  other  case, 
where  the  doubt  is  unequal.  And  here  the  case  is 
this :  As  the  man  apprehends  himself  in  danger  of 
sinning,  if  he  do  not  come  to  church,  and  obey  the 
laws ;  so  he  apprehends  himself  in  a  greater  danger 
of  sinning,  if  he  do:  because  it  doth  appear  more 
probable  to  him  that  our  communion  is  sinful  than 
that  it  is  a  duty :  and  a  greater  probability,  cceteris 
paribus,  is  always  to  be  chosen  before  a  less. 

But  to  this  likewise  we  are  ready  provided  of  an 
answer  from  the  foregoing  Discourse,  viz.  "  That 
"  though  it  should  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case 
"  as  this,  where  the  balance  is  so  far  inclined  one 
"  way,  the  authority  of  our  superiors  alone  will  not 
"  have  weight  enough  to  cast  it  on  its  own  side : 
"  yet  in  this  particular  case  of  church  communion 
"  there  are  so  many  other  arguments  to  be  drawn 
"  from  the  consideration  of  the  greater  sin,  and  the 
"  more  dreadful  consequences  of  disobeying  the  laws 
"  than  of  obeying  them,  as  will,  with  any  impartial 
"  conscientious  man,  outweigh  all  the  probabilities 
"  on  the  other  side,  so  long  as  they  are  not  so  great 
"  as  to  create  a  persuasion ;  and  make  it  reasonable 
**■  for  him  rather  to  conform,  how  strong  soever  his 
"  doubt  be  about  the  lawfulness  of  conformity,  (so 
"  long  as  it  is  but  a  doubt,)  than  to  continue  in  se- 
"  paration."  Vide  third  proposition  about  a  double 
doubt,  page  90. 
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This  is  the  issue  upon  which  we  will  try  the  point 
before  us ;  and  I  refuse  no  indifferent  man,  that  will 
but  have  the  patience  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say, 
to  be  umpire  between  us  and  our  dissenting  brethren 
as  to  this  controversy. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  and  admit  that 
the  man,  who  hath  these  doubts  and  suspicions  about 
the  lawfulness  of  our  established  worship,  doth  really 
doubt  on  the  true  side,  and  that  he  would  indeed  be 
a  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  if  he  should  con- 
form to  it :  but  then  it  must  be  admitted  likewise, 
that  that  law  of  God  which  forbids  these  things  in 
dispute  is  wonderfully  obscurely  declared. 

There  are  no  direct  prohibitions,  either  in  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  book  of  God  about  those  things 
that  are  now  contested ;  so  that  the  unlawfulness  of 
them  is  only  to  be  concluded  from  consequences. 

And  those  consequences  likewise  are  so  obscure, 
that  the  catholic  church,  from  Christ's  time  till  our 
reformation,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  For 
though  it  doth  appear  that  either  these  or  the  like 
usages  have  always  been  in  the  church,  yet  it  doth 
not  appear,  in  all  that  compass  of  time,  either  that 
any  particular  church  ever  condemned  them  as  sinful ; 
or,  indeed,  that  any  particular  Christian  did  ever 
separate  from  the  church  upon  the  account  of  them. 

And  even  at  this  day  these  consequences,  by  which 
they  are  proved  unlawful,  are  not  discovered  by  our 
governors  either  in  church  or  state :  no,  nor  by  as 
learned  and  religious  divines  of  all  persuasions  as 
any  in  the  world. 

The  most  divines,  by  far  the  most,  and  those  as 
pious  and  as  able  as  any,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  our  worship  ;  but  that, 
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on  the  contrary,  all  things  therein  prescribed  are  at 
least  innocent  and  free  from  sin,  if  not  pure  and  apo- 
stolical. 

So  that  if  it  should  at  last  prove  that  they  are  all 
mistaken  ;  yet  the  law  of  God,  which  forbids  these 
things,  being  so  very  obscure,  and  the  sense  of  it  so 
hardly  to  be  found  out ;  it  is  a  great  presumption 
that  a  man  may  very  innocently  and  inculpably  be 
ignorant  of  it.  And  if  so,  it  will  be  a  very  little,  or 
no  sin  at  all  in  him  to  act  against  it ;  because  if  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  know  this  law,  it  cannot  be  his 
sin  that  his  practice  is  not  according  to  it.  And  if 
it  was  his  duty  to  know  it,  yet  it  being  so  obscurely 
delivered,  and  only  to  be  gathered  by  such  remote 
consequences ;  it  can  at  most  be  but  a  sin  of  igno- 
rance in  an  ordinary  person,  where  so  many  of  the 
best  guides  are  mistaken,  if  he  should  transgress 
it. 

And  then  further,  this  must  likewise  be  consi- 
dered ;  that  if  conformity  to  our  Liturgy  and  wor- 
ship should  prove  a  sin  in  any  instance,  yet  the  evil 
consequences  of  it  extend  no  further  than  the  man's 
person  that  is  guilty  of  it.  There  is  no  damage 
ariseth  either  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  to  the 
public  interest  of  the  kingdom,  by  any  man's  being  a 
conformist :  but  on  the  contrary,  as  things  stand 
with  us,  unity  and  conformity  to  the  established  way 
seem  to  bring  a  great  advantage  to  both,  (as  I  hinted 
before,)  and  to  be  a  probable  means  to  secure  us 
from  many  dangers,  with  which  our  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  is  threatened. 

Well,  but  now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
the  contrary  side  of  the  question  to  be  true  ;  viz. 
that  our  governors  in  this  matter  are  in  the  right, 
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and  we  are  in  the  wrong  :  that  there  is  nothing  re- 
quired of  us  in  the  church  of  England,  as  a  term  of 
communion,  hut  what  is  very  innocent  and  lawful, 
however  it  be  our  misfortune  to  doubt  that  there  is ; 
and,  in  a  zealous  indulgence  to  these  doubts,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  live  in  open  disobedience  to  our  lawful 
governors,  and  break  the  unity  of  the  church  into 
which  we  were  baptized. 

I  say,  admitting  the  thing  to  be  thus ;  what  kind 
of  sin  shall  we  be  guilty  of  then  ?  why  certainly  we 
are  guilty  of  no  less  a  sin  than  causelessly  dividing 
the  body  of  Christ,  against  which  we  are  so  severely 
cautioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  as  plain  laws  as  any 
are  in  the  Bible ;  viz.  of  all  those  that  oblige  us  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; 
that  command  us  to  obey  those  that  are  over  us  in 
the  Lord ;  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  to 
submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake  ;  to  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science sake.  I  say,  these  plain  laws  we  disobey 
for  conscience  sake;  and  we  disobey  them  too  in 
such  instances,  where  we  have  the  whole  catholic 
church  of  old,  and  far  the  greatest  and  the  best  part 
of  the  present  church,  of  a  different  persuasion  from 
us. 

Well,  but  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  what  are  the 
consequences  of  this  our  sin  ?  (for  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sin  the  greatness  of  it  is  always  to  be 
estimated ;  I  speak  as  to  the  material  part  of  it, 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  ;)  why,  they  are 
most  terrible  and  dreadful,  both  with  respect  to  our- 
selves and  others. 

By  this  unnatural  separation  we  do,  for  any  thing 
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we  know,  put  ourselves  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  consequently  out  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation. 

We  maintain  and  keep  up  divisions  and  disorders 
in  the  church,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all  those 
animosities  and  hatreds,  all  that  bitter  contention, 
and  strife,  and  uncharitableness,  which  hath  long 
torn  the  very  bowels  of  Christ's  church,  and  given 
occasion  to  that  deluge  of  atheism,  and  profaneness, 
and  impiety,  which  hath  overspread  the  face  of  it. 

We  put  affronts  upon  our  lawful  governors,  who 
should  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  us  :  we  give  scan- 
dal to  all  our  brethren  that  make  a  conscience  of 
living  peaceably  and  piously :  and,  lastly,  as  we 
offer  a  very  fair  handle  and  pretence  to  all  discon- 
tented and  factious  men  to  practise  against  the  best 
of  governments  ;  so  we  take  most  effectual  course  to 
ruin  the  best  constituted  church  in  the  world,  and 
with  it  the  reformed  religion  in  this  kingdom. 

This  now  being  the  nature,  and  these  being  the 
consequences  of  our  separation  from  the  established 
church  among  us,  I  leave  it  to  any  indifferent  man 
to  determine,  whether  any  doubt  about  the  lawful- 
ness of  our  communion,  though  that  doubt  be  backed 
with  greater  probabilities  than  do  appear  on  the 
other  side ;  nay,  if  you  will,  with  all  the  probabilities 
that  can  consist  with  the  nature  of  a  doubt,  can  have 
weight  enough  to  balance  against  such  a  sin,  and 
such  consequences,  as  separation  in  our  case  doth  in- 
volve a  man  in  ?  I  think  there  is  no  unconcerned 
person  but  will  pronounce  that,  supposing  where 
there  are  doubts  on  both  sides,  a  man  is  to  choose 
that  side  on  which  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
sin  ;  he  is  in  this  case  certainly  bound  to  choose  corn- 
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munion  with  the  established  church,  rather  than 
separation  from  it.    And  that  is  all  I  contend  for. 

But  now,  after  all  this  is  said,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  if  there  be  any  man  who  hath  other 
apprehensions  of  these  matters,  and  that,  after  a  con- 
sideration of  all  things  that  are  to  be  said  for  or 
against  conformity,  it  doth  appear  to  him  upon  the 
whole  matter,  both  more  probable  that  our  commu- 
nion is  sinful  than  that  it  is  a  duty ;  and,  withal, 
that  to  communicate  with  us  will  involve  him  in  a 
greater  sin,  and  in  worse  consequences,  than  to  con- 
tinue in  separation  :  I  say,  if  any  man  have  so  un- 
fortunate an  understanding  as  to  make  such  an  esti- 
mate of  things  ;  we  must  acknowledge,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  a  doubting  conscience,  such  a 
man  is  rather  to  continue  a  nonconformist,  than  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  king  and  the  church.  But  then 
let  him  look  to  it ;  for  his  acting  in  this  case  accord- 
ing to  the  best  rules  of  a  doubting  conscience,  will 
not  (as  I  said  before)  at  all  acquit  him  either  of  the 
guilt  or  consequences  of  criminal  schisms  and  dis- 
obedience ;  supposing  that  indeed  he  is  all  along 
under  a  mistake,  as,  we  say,  he  certainly  is;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  required  in  our  communion 
that  he  might  not  honestly  and  lawfully  comply 
with,  as  there  certainly  is  not.  Unless  in  the  mean 
time  the  man  fell  into  these  mistakes  without  any 
fault  of  his  ,  and  God  Almighty,  who  is  the  judge 
of  all  men's  hearts  and  circumstances,  doth  know 
he  had  not  means  and  opportunities  to  understand 
better. 
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ON 

PSALM  XLII.  6,7. 
According  to  the  translation  of  our  Liturgy. 

Why  art  thou  so  full  of  heaviness,  0  my  soul?  and  ralty  art 
thou  disquieted  zcithin  me  ?  Put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  I 
will  yet  give  him  thanks  for  the  help  of  his  countenance. 

David,  though  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and 
dearly  beloved  by  him,  was  as  much  exercised  all 
his  life  with  troubles  and  afflictions  of  several  kinds, 
as  almost  any  we  read  of.  When  he  composed  this 
Psalm,  and  that  which  followeth  it,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  he  was  under  great  perplexity  and  con- 
sternation of  mind,  which  makes  him  three  times 
speak  to  himself,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f 

What  the  particular  occasion  was,  is  not  expressed 
in  the  Psalm ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  it  was  upon  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Absalom  ;  by  occasion  of  which  he  was  driven 
from  Jerusalem,  and  so  banished  from  the  house  of 
God  in  mount  Sion,  where  he  had  lately  fixed  the 
ark :  and  this  banishment  of  his,  is  that  which  he  is 
here  so  much  concerned  for,  and  so  passionately  be- 
wails. Taking  this  key,  we  are  easily  let  into  the 
sense  of  both  these  Psalms ;  the  former  of  which,  so 
far  as  is  needful  for  the  right  understanding  this 
text,  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  account  of. 

Thus  he  begins ;  As  the  hunted  deer  panteth 
after  the  brooks  of  water,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
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thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  yea, 
even  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God?  that  is,  When  shall  I  he  so 
happy  as  to  have  access  again  to  thy  tahernacle, 
where  thou  dost  manifest  thy  presence,  and  from 
whence  I  am  now  driven  by  them  that  seek  my 
life  ?  And  then  he  goes  on  in  the  third  verse,  My 
tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night;  while 
they  daily  say  unto  me,  Where  is  now  thy  God? 
that  is  to  say,  I  am  wholly  given  over  to  grief  and 
sorrow  whilst  I  hear  the  continual  reproaches  of  my 
enemies,  saying  unto  me,  What  is  become  of  thy 
God,  in  whom  thou  wast  wont  to  repose  so  much 
confidence  ?  When  I  remember  these  things,  (as  he 
goes  on  in  the  fourth  verse,)  /  pour  out  my  soul  in 
me :  for  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude,  I  went 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of 
joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holy- 
day  ;  that  is,  It  even  breaks  my  heart  to  call  to 
mind  those  happy  days  when  I  brought  thine  ark  to 
mount  Sion,  accompanied  with  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  all  thy  people,  and  to  think  of  all  the  other 
blessed  times,  when,  before  this  banishment,  we  met 
together  at  thy  house,  to  worship  and  praise  thy 
name.  And  then  follow  in  the  next  verse  the  words 
of  my  text,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul? 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  As  if  he  had 
said,  Be  not  for  all  this  discouraged,  though  it  be  as 
sad  a  calamity  as  is  possible,  to  be  thus  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  in  public,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  thou  shouldest  be  utterly  dejected, 
and  abandon  thyself  to  despair  :  no,  put  thy  trust  in 
God,  for  I  shall  yet  give  him  thanks  for  the  help 
of  his  countenance ;  that  is,  A  time,  I  hope,  will 
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come,  when  I  shall  again  go  to  his  house,  and  praise 
him  still  for  his  favours  towards  me,  in  delivering 
me  from  this,  as  well  as  my  former  afflictions. 

This  is  the  natural  account  and  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  lie  in  the  Psalm,  and  as  they  were 
spoken  by  the  Psalmist.  But  in  the  Discourse  which 
I  design  upon  this  text,  I  mean  not  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  particular  case,  upon  occasion  of  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  but  to  take  a  larger  com- 
pass, and  to  treat  of  trouble  of  mind  in  general,  as 
far  as  it  is  upon  a  religious  account. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  people  among  us 
who  are  afflicted  with  that  which  we  call  religious 
melancholy.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  that  I  have 
now  pitched  upon  this  text,  as  thinking  it  may  be  very 
fitly  applied  to  their  case,  though  their  troubles  are 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  that  David  was  here 
exercised  with,  and  arise  from  different  causes :  and 
that  which  I  propose  to  do,  is  to  consider  the  seve- 
ral things  that  are  most  apt  to  disturb  them,  and  to 
render  their  lives  miserable  and  uncomfortable,  and 
to  give  such  an  account  of  those  things,  as  that  they 
may  be  satisfied  that  they  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
world,  notwithstanding  them,  to  apply  David's  words 
in  my  text  to  their  own  case,  and  to  say  with  him, 
Why  art  thou  so  cast  down,  O  my  soul?  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  put  thy  trust  in 
God:  for  I  shall  yet  give  him  thanks  for  the  help 
of  his  countenance;  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresseth 
it  in  the  last  verse  of  this  Psalm,  for  I  will  yet 
thank  him,  which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance, 
and  my  God. 

This,  I  say,  is  what  I  design  upon  this  text ;  but 
before  I  engage  in  that  work,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if 
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we  a  little  insist  on  these  words  with  reference  to  the 
particular  occasion  upon  which  they  were  spoken  ; 
and  this  shall  he  my  business  at  this  time. 

Now  the  text,  thus  considered,  doth  afford  us  two 
practical  observations :  first,  from  hence  we  gather, 
that  to  a  good  man  the  being  deprived  of  opportu- 
nities of  worshipping  God  in  public  is  one  of  the 
greatest  afflictions ;  secondly,  that  in  this  and  all 
other  afflictions  that  befall  us,  the  proper  remedy  is 
to  put  our  trust  in  God. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first,  that  to  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  God's  public  worship  is  to  a  good  man 
a  most  grievous  affliction. 

We  see  how  sadly  David  here  bemoans  himself 
upon  that  account ;  with  what  anguish  he  remembers 
those  happy  days  when  he  had  free  access  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  the  holy  assemblies  of  his  people ; 
and  how  passionately  he  longs  for  those  days  again. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his 
son  Absalom,  which  could  not  but  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  so  tender  a  father  as  he  was :  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  danger  his  life  was  in  from  the  conspirators : 
but  all  that  he  seems  concerned  about  is,  that  by 
these  means  he  is  banished  from  God's  presence  ;  that 
is,  from  his  sanctuary,  from  his  house,  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  faithful,  where  he  used  to  praise  the 
name  of  his  God,  and  to  partake  of  his  divine  influ- 
ence. 

Indeed  the  happiness  and  the  blessings  that  good 
men  enjoy  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  in  the  worshipping  God  in  his  house,  and  partak- 
ing of  his  sacraments,  are  so  many  and  great,  that 
they  must  needs  account  the  being  deprived  of  them 
a  loss  unsupportable.    Of  all  the  pleasures  on  this 
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side  heaven,  those  are  the  most  valuable :  for  indeed 
they  approach  nearest  to  those  in  which  the  saints  do 
spend  their  days  in  their  heavenly  mansions.  What 
can  be  more  like  heaven  upon  earth,  than  a  company 
of  pious  devout  souls  met  in  one  place,  having  God 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  there  partaking  of  his  com- 
munications, devoting  themselves  to  his  service,  pro- 
fessing their  faith  and  hope  in  Christ,  and  their  de- 
pendance  upon  him,  and  joining  hearts  and  voices 
with  the  heavenly  hosts  of  angels,  in  singing  out  the 
everlasting  praises  of  their  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  in 
declaring  his  wonderful  works  of  love  and  mercy, 
and  in  adoring  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
goodness,  which  are  conspicuous  to  all  the  world. 

O  how  must  a  devout  soul  be  ravished  with  these 
exercises  !  O  how  dry  and  insipid  will  the  highest  of 
sensual  gratifications  appear  to  him  in  comparison  of 
the  delicious  relish  that  these  divine  employments 
will  leave  upon  his  spirit !  he,  that  once  tastes  the 
sweets  of  these  cannot  forbear  crying  out  with  David 
in  the  84th  Psalm,  O  how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings, 
thou  Lord  of  hosts!  my  soul  longeth,  yea,  even 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart  and 
my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.  He  will 
even  envy  the  sparrow  that  hath  found  her  an  house, 
and  the  swallow  that  hath  built  her  a  nest  wherein 
to  lay  her  young  so  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
his  King  and  his  God :  he  will  say  unto  God,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  divine  Psalmist,  Hle,<!sed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thy  house :  they  will  be  still  praising 
thee.  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand.  Nay,  /  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in 
the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
ungodliness.   This  must  needs  be  the  sense  of  every 
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one  that  truly  loves  God,  and  therefore  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  near  it  will  go  to  the  heart  of  such 
a  one,  to  have  these  so  inestimable  privileges  taken 
from  him. 

When  the  ark  of  God  (which  was  in  those  days 
the  symbol  of  his  presence  among  his  people,  and 
from  whence  he  used  to  manifest  himself  to  them) 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  the  loss  of  it  was  such 
a  blow  to  the  good  old  Eli,  that  the  very  news  of  it 
killed  him  :  he  patiently  bore  the  relation  of  the  death 
of  his  two  sons,  but  when  the  messenger  came  to 
mention  to  him  the  ark's  being  carried  away,  the 
text  tells  us,  he  fell  off from  his  seat  backwards,  and 
died,  1  Sam.  iv.  18. 

These  things  being  so,  how  ought  every  one  of  us 
to  prize  and  value  that  free  liberty  which  we  of  this 
nation,  through  the  favour  of  God,  enjoy,  of  resorting 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  partaking  of  the  means 
of  salvation  !  O  how  thankful  ought  we  to  be  for  this 
unspeakable  mercy  !  how  fervently  ought  we  to  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  it !  and  how  industrious  should 
we  be  in  improving  it  to  good  purposes,  now  whilst 
God  affords  it !  O  how  zealously  should  we  all  be 
disposed  to  the  service  of  our  God !  how  diligent  in 
taking  all  opportunities  of  attending  it !  how  serious 
and  devout  while  we  are  in  it !  how  frequent  in  our 
approaches  to  the  holy  table,  which  is  the  most  solemn 
part  of  it ! 

O  let  us  not  by  our  unthankfulness  to  God  for  the 
light  of  his  gospel,  and  our  neglect  of,  or  unprofitable- 
ness under  those  means  which  he  graciously  dispens- 
eth  to  us,  render  ourselves  unworthy  of  them,  and 
give  him  occasion  to  remove  our  candlestick  from 
us  !  Let  us  remember  that  the  primitive  Christians 
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would  have  bought  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy  at 
any  rate  in  the  world,  but  could  not  obtain  them : 
Many  prophets  and  righteous  men,  as  our  Saviour 
said  in  another  case,  desired  to  see  the  things  that 
we  see,  and  could  not  see  them.  But  if  we  make 
light  of  them,  a  time  may  come  when  they  may  be 
hid  from  our  eyes  also ;  a  time  may  come,  when  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  us,  and  given 
to  a  nation  that  will  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  it,  as 
our  Saviour  speaks,  Matth.  xxi.  43. 

Secondly,  From  hence  we  may  see  how  much  two 
sorts  of  persons  among  us  are  to  be  reproved. 

First,  those  who,  though  they  do  indeed  frequent 
God's  house  and  his  public  worship,  yet  do  not  find 
that  sweetness,  and  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  in  so 
doing,  as  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  looking  upon  it  as  so 
great  and  unvaluable  a  blessing  as  the  Psalmist  doth 
here  account  it :  though  they  join  with  the  congre- 
gation in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  yet  their  hearts 
are  not  touched  with  that  lively  and  grateful  sense 
of  God  in  these  exercises,  as  to  render  them  truly 
delightful.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  heavy  and 
listless  in  these  offices ;  their  thoughts  are  employed 
about  quite  different  objects  than  what  they  should 
be ;  they  serve  God  with  mere  lip-labour,  nay,  and 
too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  not  serve  him  at  all, 
but  come  thither  either  for  fashion's  sake,  or  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  or  sometimes  perhaps  out  of 
worse  ends.  O,  if  we  did  truly  love  God,  and 
make  it  our  business  seriously  to  recommend  our- 
selves to  his  favour,  I  am  sure  we  should  look  upon 
his  public  worship  as  the  very  joy  of  our  hearts,  and 
long  for  all  opportunities  of  being  present  at  it!  And 
when  we  were  so,  we  should  mind  it  wholly;  and 
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every  day  so  employed  we  should  account  a  good 
day  to  our  souls.  It  is  not  of  hearing  sermons  that 
I  now  speak  ;  though  by  some  the  whole,  in  a  man- 
ner, of  God's  worship  is  placed  in  that.  No,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  that  is  an  exercise  very 
profitable,  nay  necessary,  to  a  great  many  people, 
who  perhaps  would  know  nothing  of  religion  unless 
they  heard  something  of  it  in  sermons;  yet  it  is  pub- 
lic prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  commemorating 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  offering  up  ourselves 
as  holy  and  acceptable  sacrifices  to  him  that  died  for 
us ;  it  is  in  these  things  that  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian's worship  doth  consist,  and  from  which  the  true 
pleasure  doth  arise.  And  wherever  these  things  are 
neglected,  or  coldly  performed,  it  is  a  great  argument 
there  is  but  little  devotion  in  the  heart. 

But,  secondly,  how  much  to  be  reproved  are  they, 
that  when  churches  are  opened,  and  solemn  times 
set  apart  for  Christians  to  appear  before  God,  and 
pay  their  homage  to  him,  yet  seldom  or  never  afford 
their  presence  there,  but  live  in  an  habitual  neglect, 
if  not  contempt,  of  the  public  duties  of  religion  ? 
Where  is  the  religion  of  such  persons  ?  what  sense 
can  they  pretend  to  have  of  God  ?  or  what  concern- 
ment for  their  own  souls?  That  which  the  pious 
king  of  Israel  thought  to  be  the  greatest  affliction, 
namely,  the  not  being  present  at  the  public  service 
of  God,  these  men  make  their  choice  and  their  pri- 
vilege. That  which  the  first  Christians  took  to  be 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted, 
namely,  to  be  excommunicated  and  debarred  from 
joining  together  with  their  brethren  in  the  worship 
of  Christ  Jesus,  these  persons  inflict  upon  themselves; 
cutting  themselves  off  from  all  the  benefits  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  by  a  voluntary  excommunication  from  the 
sacred  assemblies. 

II.  But  I  proceed  to  the  second  general  point  ob- 
servable from  this  text,  and  that  is  this ;  that  to  put 
our  trust  in  God  is  the  proper  means  to  keep  our 
souls  from  being  cast  down  or  disquieted  under  any 
affliction. 

This  is  that  which  David  found  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  all  the  distresses  that  he  fell  into;  and 
therefore  no  wonder  that,  in  this  present  distress  of 
his  banishment  from  the  house  of  God,  he  calls  upon 
himself  to  make  use  of  it :  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  sold?  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me?  Put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  give 
him  thanks  for  the  help  of  his  countenance',  I  shall 
give  him  thanks,  who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance, 
and  my  God. 

Now  an  entire  trust  and  dependance  upon  God  is 
an  effectual  remedy  against  the  evil  of  afflictions  in 
these  three  respects : 

First,  As  it  is  a  mean  of  supporting  them  with 
ease  and  patience. 

Secondly,  As  it  is  an  evidence  for  ourselves  that  we 
do  that  which  we  know  is  highly  acceptable  to  God. 

Thirdly,  As  it  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance from  the  afflictions  we  are  under. 

First  of  all,  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God,  and  to 
depend  upon  him  in  all  things,  is  the  best  course  we 
can  take,  to  be  at  ease  and  peace  within  ourselves, 
howsoever  things  go.  For  it  takes  away  all  the  so- 
licitude that  is  upon  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pre- 
sent evils,  and  prevent  the  fear  of  those  that  are  to 
come.  And  it  strangely  bears  up  the  soul  under  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  the  most  grievous  sufferings;  and 
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makes  them  at  least  supportable  to  us.  A  man  that 
firmly  confides  in  God,  will  always  be  in  a  tolerable 
happy  condition  under  the  worst  things  that  can 
befall  him  ;  but  in  most  of  the  common  afflictions  of 
his  life,  that  render  other  men  very  miserable,  he 
will  be  very  cheerful  and  well-pleased.  And  the  rea- 
son is,  because  to  trust  and  depend  upon  God  im- 
plies a  firm  belief,  not  only  of  the  goodness  of  God's 
providence  in  general,  but  also  of  his  love  and  care 
of  us  in  particular.  Now  whosoever  is  heartily  per- 
suaded of  that,  and  doth  withal  seriously  attend  to 
it,  how  can  he  be  but  well  contented  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  life  ?  For  to  consider,  that  how- 
ever to  profane  and  atheistical  men  all  events  seem 
to  happen  by  chance,  or  to  owe  their  production  to 
the  blind  and  necessary  agency  of  natural  things; 
yet,  in  truth,  there  is  an  infinite  wisdom  and  foresight 
that  steers  and  governs  the  great  engine  of  the 
world,  managing  and  ordering  the  motions  of  the 
several  parts  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  whole  :  and  to  consider  that  this 
Providence  is  not  only  confined  to  generals,  but  ex- 
tends itself  even  to  every  thing  and  person  in  the 
whole  creation ;  so  that  a  sparrow  doth  not  fall  to 
the  ground  without  the  will  of  our  Father,  and  the 
very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered  :  no  condition 
we  are  in,  no  accident  that  doth  befall  us,  but  is 
brought  to  pass  by  the  counsel  and  approbation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  world  :  and  to  consider  further, 
that  the  measure  of  this  government  and  providence 
is  not  arbitrary  will,  but  infinite  and  perfect  good- 
ness :  that  God  doth  not  dispense  any  event  unto  us 
out  of  mere  humour,  (as  many  of  us  deal  with  our 
fellow-creatures,)  much  less  because  he  bears  any  ill- 
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will  to  us,  but  because  he  clearly  sees  it  is  good  for 
us,  or  for  the  world,  ours,  or  the  public  necessities 
call  for  it.  So  that  we  are  always  absolutely  certain 
that  things  are  carried  on  by  the  best  way  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be,  and  if  they  were  otherwise 
than  they  are,  it  would  not  be  so  well.  I  say,  for  a 
good  man  seriously  to  believe  and  consider  this,  how 
can  he  be  much  uneasy  or  discontented  at  any  acci- 
dent that  befalls  him,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
very  troublesome  to  the  sensible  nature?  For  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  those  circumstances  that  God 
sees  fittest  for  him ;  that  is,  he  is  in  the  best  circum- 
stances, all  things  considered,  that  he  can  be  in  at 
that  time  :  he  knows,  if  he  had  been  his  own  carver, 
he  should  have  chosen  worse  for  himself :  he  knows 
he  has  one  that  takes  care  of  him,  that  provides  for 
him,  and  one  that  understands  infinitely  better  than 
himself  what  is  his  true  interest,  and  makes  most 
for  his  advantage  :  and  though  he  doth  not  under- 
stand the  particular  tendencies  of  things,  though  he 
doth  not  see  at  present  how  this  or  the  other  thing, 
that  looks  untowardly  or  mischievously,  should  work 
either  to  his  own  private  or  to  the  public  advantage ; 
yet  he  knows,  in  the  general,  that  all  is  well  intend- 
ed, that  God  can  and  will  bring  good  out  of  the 
greatest  evils,  and  at  last  all  things  will  prove  for 
the  best,  not  only  to  the  world  in  general,  but  to 
him  in  particular,  if  he  truly  loves  God. 

These  things  now  being  all  contained  or  implied 
in  that  which  we  call  trust  in  God,  it  must  needs 
be  an  excellent  expedient  against  all  dejection  and 
disquiet  of  mind,  let  our  condition  be  what  it  will. 

This  is  the  first  thing.  But,  secondly,  an  entire 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  is  a  good  remedy  against 
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the  evil  of  afflictions,  as  it  is  an  evidence  to  us  that 
we  are  qualified  for  his  mercy  and  favour;  seeing 
we  do  that  which  is  most  highly  acceptable  to  him, 
and  doth  in  a  particular  manner  recommend  us  to 
his  love. 

Trusting  in  God  is,  at  all  times,  both  an  exercise 
and  expression  of  our  religion,  and  a  great  evidence 
to  ourselves  of  our  sincerity  in  it :  but  it  is  especially 
so,  when  we  are  in  any  evil  or  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  then,  when  we  are  under  great  temptations 
and  perplexities ;  then,  when  we  are  encompassed 
with  dangers,  and  have  no  prospect  of  help  or  de- 
liverance by  human  means,  which  way  soever  we 
look ;  then,  I  say,  to  bear  up,  and  exercise  faith  in 
God,  and  to  support  ourselves  in  this  evil  plight  with 
the  confidence  of  his  goodness  to  us,  as  it  is  a  com- 
fortable argument  that  our  virtue  and  piety  is  real, 
and  not  only  pretended;  so  it  is  a  thing  that  God 
doth  highly  esteem  wherever  he  sees  it,  and  will  not 
fail  to  reward  it ;  and  this  is  a  consideration  that 
should  mightily  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty. 

31any  sorrows  (saith  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  xxxii. 
10.  many  sorrows)  shall  be  to  the  wicked;  but  who- 
so putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  mercy  embraceth 
him  on  every  side.  And  again,  The  Lord  taketh  no 
pleasure  in  the  strength  of  an  horse,  neither  de- 
Ughteth  he  in  any  man's  legs.  It  is  not  the  bustle  we 
make  to  save  ourselves  by  human  means  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  him  :  but  what  then?  Why  the  Lord's  de- 
light is  in  them  that  fear  him,  and  in  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  his  mercy.  To  put  our  trust  in  God's 
mercy  is  a  thing  that  is  delightful  to  him,  a  thing 
that  he  taketh  especial  pleasure  in  ;  and,  accordingly, 
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blessed  is  he  pronounced  by  the  prophet,  who  trusteth 
in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  flesh 
his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord, 
Jer.  xvii.  5. 

Indeed  reason  itself  would  teach  us,  though  we 
had  no  revelation  for  it,  that  this  trust  and  depend- 
ance  upon  God,  that  we  speak  of,  must  needs  be  a 
most  lovely  quality,  and  that  which  above  all  things 
must  endear  us  to  our  Maker ;  for  it  is  an  undeni- 
able proof  that  we  think  worthily  of  God,  and  that 
we  have  such  apprehensions  of  him  as  he  would  de- 
sire we  should  have,  or  as  it  is  fit  creatures  should 
have  of  the  most  perfect  Being.  It  shews,  as  I  said 
before,  not  only  that  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  that  all  the  good 
things  we  have,  or  hope  for,  come  from  his  bounty ; 
but  also  that  we  are  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of 
his  goodness;  that  we  are  heartily  persuaded  that 
he  loves  us,  and  will  deny  us  nothing  that  is  con- 
venient for  us.  Now  thus  to  think  of  God  is  truly 
to  honour  him,  and  expresseth  more  piety  and  de- 
votion a  great  deal  than  anxious  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  him  ;  those  argue  love  to  ourselves,  but 
this  is  an  evidence  that  we  truly  love  God. 

On  the  other  side,  to  be  without  this  trust  and 
affiance  in  God,  and  to  place  our  hopes  and  con- 
fidence in  second  causes,  is  certainly  a  piece  of  im- 
piety and  irreligion,  wherever  it  is  found  :  and  there- 
fore is  justly  styled  by  the  prophet,  in  the  forecited 
place,  a  departing  from  God ;  for  it  either  shews 
that  we  have  no  sense  of  God  upon  our  minds,  nor 
take  any  notice  of  his  government  of  the  world ;  or, 
if  we  do,  it  shews  that  we  have  mean  thoughts  of 
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him,  and  believe  either  that  he  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  our  wants  and  necessities.  And  even  what 
man  is  there  among  ourselves  that  would  not  take  it 
very  ill  to  be  thus  represented,  or  thus  thought  on, 
by  any  child  of  his  that  depends  upon  him  ? 

Thirdly  and  lastly  ;  trusting  in  God  may  there- 
fore be  recommended  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  all 
afflictions,  because  it  is  the  best  means  to  obtain 
deliverance  from  them. 

It  is  not  in  man,  saith  Solomon,  to  direct  his 
steps:  walk  he  never  so  cautiously,  he  cannot  se- 
cure himself  from  falling  into  a  thousand  evils  to 
which  this  state  of  mortality  is  daily  exposed  ;  and, 
when  he  is  in  them,  he  cannot,  by  all  the  wit  he 
has,  or  all  the  industry  he  can  use,  get  himself  clear 
again.  He  may  make  a  stir,  and  be  restless  and  im- 
patient, but  he  gets  no  other  good  many  times  by 
his  struggling  than  what  wild  beasts  do  that  are 
caught  in  a  snare,  namely,  the  further  entangling 
themselves  :  he  may  diligently  apply  himself  to  this 
or  the  other  mean  for  comfort  or  redress,  but  he  will 
too  often  find  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  When  he 
has  done  all  he  can,  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  dispenseth  good  and  evil  to  the  sons  of  men, 
when,  and  to  whom,  and  so  long  as  he  pleaseth ; 
and  therefore  from  him  only  can  we  expect  ease  or 
deliverance  from  those  things  that  oppress  us ;  and 
the  general  way  that  he  hath  appointed  for  this  end 
is  patiently  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  trust  in  his 
mercy ;  so  will  he  in  due  time  shew  himself  our  Sa- 
viour and  Deliverer. 

We  speak  not  this  to  discourage  the  use  of  any 
lawful  means,  either  for  the  preventing  or  removing 
our  evil  circumstances :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by 
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them  that  God  ordinarily  worketh  his  deliverances, 
hoth  for  his  people  in  general,  and  for  every  servant 
of  his  in  particular ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  neglected.  But  this  we  say,  without  the  blessing 
of  God  no  means  will  be  effectual,  and  if  we  have 
his  blessing,  we  shall  not  fail  of  redemption  from  all 
our  troubles,  of  what  nature  soever  they  be,  when 
he  sees  fit ;  though  there  appear  no  visible  means  at 
present,  or  though  those  that  do  appear  seem  never 
so  unlikely  or  insufficient.  And  further,  the  proper 
way  to  obtain  this  blessing  of  his  is  entirely  to  de- 
pend upon  him,  to  confide  in  his  goodness,  to  be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  to  make  our 
requests  known  unto  him. 

This  the  holy  Psalmist  did  continually  experience 
all  his  life  long;  and  this  he  declares  and  recom- 
mends as  a  standing  truth  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions in  so  many  passages  of  his  Psalms,  that  it 
would  be  troublesome  to  quote  them :  The  Lord, 
saith  he,  never  faileth  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
him.  Trust  thou  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good, 
so  shall  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed.  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord, 
and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass.  The  salvation  of  the  righteous  cometh  of 
the  Lord,  who  is  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble: 
he  shall  deliver  them,  he  shall  save  them,  because 
they  put  their  trust  in  him. 

The  truth  is,  God  very  often  afflicts  good  men  for 
this  very  reason,  that  they  may  the  more  trust  in 
him,  that  they  may  sit  looser  from  the  world,  and 
the  enjoyments  thereof;  that  they  may  see  the  va- 
nity of  all  earthly  things,  and  exercise  a  more  lively 
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faith  and  dependance  upon  his  providence ;  which 
being  so,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  cer- 
tain mean  to  get  their  afflictions  removed ;  for  take 
away  the  cause,  and  the  effect  ceaseth.  If  their  not 
trusting  in  God  was  the  cause  of  their  affliction,  then 
their  hearty  affiance  in  him  will  be  the  mean  to  set 
them  free  from  it. 

It  is  true  indeed,  the  deliverances  that  God  works 
for  his  children  are  not  always  such  as  they  desire 
or  pray  for ;  he  is  many  times  not  pleased  to  remove 
his  hand  in  that  instance  they  are  apt  to  wish  he 
would,  but  still,  we  say,  he  doth  deliver  them.  If  he 
doth  not  answer  their  prayers  and  their  hopes  in 
kind,  yet  if  he  gives  them  grace  and  strength  to 
undergo  what  he  lays  upon  them,  and  bestows  other 
blessings  upon  them  which  are  more  needful  for 
them  than  those  they  would  have;  is  not  this  as 
great  a  kindness  and  mercy  to  them  ?  Certainly 
it  is. 

O,  therefore,  whatever  the  event  of  things  be, 
whatever  flesh  and  blood  suggest  to  us,  let  us  fix 
this  as  an  immoveable  principle  in  our  hearts,  that 
to  trust  in  God,  and  cheerfully  to  depend  upon  him, 
in  a  constant  adherence  to  our  duty,  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual course  we  can  take  both  to  support  us  under 
all  afflictions,  and  to  deliver  us  from  them  ! 

And  now  what  remains,  but  that  every  one  of  us 
should  be  seriously  exhorted  to  put  all  this  in  prac- 
tice ;  in  every  ungrateful  and  displeasing  circum- 
stance of  life  that  we  light  into,  to  put  our  trust  in 
God  as  the  help  of  our  countenance,  and  our  God. 
We  should,  without  doubt,  speedily  find  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  so  doing  ;  let  our  afflictions  be  of 
what  nature  they  will,  this  is  an  antidote  that  will 
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reach  them  all.  Are  we  troubled  about  our  private 
concernments  in  this  world  ?  do  not  our  designs  or 
endeavours  succeed  as  we  expected  ?  or  are  we  in  a 
poor,  low  condition,  and  hard  put  to  it  to  live  ?  or 
are  our  dearest  relations  taken  from  us  ?  or  do  we 
groan  under  the  bondage  of  harsh  parents,  or  cruel 
masters,  or  under  the  misery  of  having  wicked  and 
undutiful  children  ?  Why  in  all  these  cases  let  us 
say  to  our  souls  as  David  here  in  the  text  did,  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me  f  Put  thy  trust  in  God.  And 
if  we  do  thus,  we  shall  assuredly  be  in  a  condition 
to  give  him  thanks,  he  will  shew  himself  the  help 
of  our  countenance,  and  our  God ;  we  shall  give 
him  thanks  either  for  the  supporting  us  under  our 
afflictions,  or  freeing  us  from  them ;  he  will  be  our 
God  either  by  conferring  those  blessings  we  desire, 
or  by  giving  us  others  that  are  fitter  for  our  con- 
dition. 

Are  we  concerned  for  any  danger  that  we  appre- 
hend may  threaten  the  public  ?  why  still  let  us  say 
to  ourselves,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul, 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Put  thy  trust 
yet  in  God.  He  is  the  same  God  that  hath  hitherto 
taken  care  of  his  people,  and  he  will,  without  doubt, 
continue  so  to  do  in  such  ways,  and  by  such  means, 
as  he  sees  most  convenient  for  them.  He  sits  at  the 
helm,  and  sees  how  all  things  go,  and  will  interpose 
when  it  is  fit  he  should,  either  in  preventing  the 
things  we  fear,  or  in  so  ordering  matters  that  all 
things,  whatever  happens,  shall  work  together  for 
good  unto  his  church.  O,  therefore,  why  should  we 
be  afraid  of  any  evil  tidings  ?  Let  our  hearts  stand 
fast,  and  believe  in  the  Lord. 
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Lastly,  Are  we  exercised  with  any  trouble  of  mind 
about  our  spiritual  affairs?  doth  God  write  bitter 
things  against  us,  and  make  us  to  possess  the  ini- 
quities of  our  youth  ?  doth  he  hide  away  his  face 
from  us,  and  shut  up  his  lovingkindness  in  displea- 
sure ?  Why  here  again  let  us  say  to  ourselves,  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me  ?  Put  thy  trust  in  God.  Wait 
upon  him  with  faith  and  patience,  and  thou  shalt 
see  all  these  storms  will  blow  over.  These  chastise- 
ments with  which  thou  art  exercised,  when  they 
have  brought  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, will  turn  to  thy  exceeding  joy  and  comfort,  and 
thou  shalt  again,  more  affectionately  than  ever,  give 
thanks  to  him,  who  is  the  help  of  thy  countenance, 
and  thy  God. 

O,  my  brethren,  that  all  of  us  were  acted  by  such 
a  spirit  as  this !  O  that  we  would  endeavour,  in  all 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  thus  firmly  to 
hope  in  God,  and  put  our  confidence  in  his  mercy ; 
not  disquieting  ourselves  with  the  present  events, 
nor  being  solicitous  about  the  future,  but  casting  the 
whole  burden  of  both  upon  the  Lord,  who  careth  for 
us,  looking  up  to  him  in  every  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  assuredly  believing  that  all  shall  at  the 
last  be  for  the  best  to  us ! 

This,  one  would  think,  should  be  one  of  the  easiest 
duties  in  the  world  to  any  one  that  believes  a  God 
and  a  Providence ;  but  yet  we  find,  alas !  most  of 
those  who  pretend  to  believe  both,  to  be  veiy  dif- 
ficultly brought  to  it.  We  talk  of  God,  as  if  we 
thought  him  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  dispenser  of  all  events,  both  good  and  bad,  that 
happen  to  mankind ;  but  yet,  alas !  how  few  of  us 
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are  there  that  dare  repose  any  confidence  in  him ! 
Our  care  and  trouble  and  solicitude  about  our  affairs 
is  as  great  as  if  all  things  came  to  pass  by  chance* 
or  fate,  or  the  will  of  man ;  our  fears  and  our  hopes 
do  altogether  depend  upon  second  causes.  We  are 
indeed  apt  enough  to  trust  God  with  our  souls,  not 
caring  how  little  thought  we  take  about  them ;  but 
as  for  our  worldly  concernments,  we  will  not  trust 
him  any  further  than  as  we  see  we  have  the  means 
of  accomplishing  our  designs  in  our  own  hands.  But 
this  is  a  base,  unthankful,  unworthy  practice :  for 
shame  let  us  quit  it !  let  us  shake  off  this  dull,  earth- 
ly, stupid  humour :  let  us  cast  our  eyes  up  to  the 
Author  and  Preserver  of  our  beings ;  and,  like  men, 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  understanding  that  he 
hath  given  us ;  not  living  altogether  by  sense,  as  the 
brute  beasts  do,  but  exercising  faith  in  the  goodness 
and  power  of  God.  By  this  mean  we  shall  best 
approve  ourselves  to  him,  and  most  consult  our  own 
interests ;  by  this  mean  we  shall  obtain  of  him  to 
be  our  Saviour  and  mighty  Deliverer  in  all  dangers, 
and  shall  for  ever  have  cause  to  give  him  thanks, 
who  is  the  help  of  our  countenance,  and  our  God. 

"  We  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Father  Almighty, 
"  to  look  upon  our  infirmities,  and  for  the  glory  of 
"  thy  name,"  &cc. 
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According  to  the  translation  of  our  Liturgy. 

Why  art  thou  so  full  of  heaviness,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Put  thy  trust  in  God :  for  I 
will  yet  give  him  thanks  for  the  help  of  his  countenance. 

Having,  the  last  time,  given  you  an  account  of 
the  occasion  and  scope  of  these  words  as  they  were 
spoken  by  the  Psalmist,  and  treated  of  such  practi- 
cal points  as  may  be  deduced  from  them  as  so  con- 
sidered ;  I  now  come  to  that  which  I  chiefly  de- 
signed when  I  pitched  upon  this  text,  which  was,  as 
I  told  you,  to  speak  to  the  case  of  those  people 
among  us  that  are  troubled  with  religious  melan- 
choly. 

And  here  that  which  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  con- 
sider the  several  things  that  are  most  apt  to  disturb 
them,  and  which  are  wont  to  create  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  trouble,  and  perplexity  to  their  minds,  and 
to  give  such  an  account  of  these  things,  as  that  every 
good  man  may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  reason  that, 
for  the  sake  of  them,  his  soul  should  be  cast  down, 
or  his  spirit  disquieted  within  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  ought  to  praise  God,  and  to  look  upon 
him,  as  the  help  of  his  countenance,  and  his  God,  as 
David  expresseth  it  in  this  Psalm. 

But  before  I  engage  in  this  argument,  it  is  fit  I 
should  give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  what  I 
mean  by  religious  melancholy,  and  how  it  is  distin- 
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guished  from  other  sorts  of  trouble  of  mind  that  are 
incident  to  mankind. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  melancholy  and  dejection  of 
spirit  occasioned  by  worldly  things,  such  as  sickness, 
or  poverty,  or  distress,  or  loss  of  friends,  or  bad  chil- 
dren and  relations,  or  some  other  outward  cross  or 
disappointment,  which  either  is  come  upon  us,  or  we 
fear  will  do.  But  now  this  is  not  that  trouble  of 
mind  I  am  here  concerned  with,  though  it  be  the 
most  common  trouble  that  exerciseth  the  minds  of 
men. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  trouble  of  mind  upon  a  reli- 
gious account  which  most  men,  both  good  and  bad, 
have  sometimes  experience  of,  which  likewise  is  far 
different  from  that  religious  melancholy  I  am  here 
to  speak  of.  There  is  no  good  man  that  at  any 
time  falls  into  a  sin,  or  doth  any  action  that  he  be- 
lieves to  be  displeasing  to  God,  but  he  must  needs 
be  troubled  in  conscience  for  it,  and  heartily  vexed 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  should  be  so  foolish,  and  so 
ungrateful  to  his  great  Benefactor.  He  will  truly  be 
sorry  for  his  fault,  and  patiently  confess  it,  and  earn- 
estly beg  pardon  for  it :  but  then  it  is  not  his  infelicity 
to  be  thus  troubled  and  afflicted,  (as  the  case  is  with 
them  that  are  religiously  melancholy,)  but  it  is  his 
duty  and  his  advantage ;  for  this  is  a  mean  whereby 
he  must  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  his 
own  peace  and  quiet  of  mind ;  and  it  is  the  best  pre- 
servative likewise  against  his  falling  again  into  the 
same  fault.  And  so  for  bad  men,  those  that  live  in 
any  course  of  vice  or  wilful  sin,  there  are  few  of 
them  but  are  sometimes  much  troubled  in  mind, 
and  feel  a  great  load  of  melancholy  upon  their  spirits, 
when  they  reflect  upon  their  spiritual  condition : 
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many  occasions  are  by  the  providence  of  God  thrown 
in  their  way,  which  seldom  fail  of  putting  them  in 
mind  of  their  sinful  lives,  and  of  the  danger  they 
are  in  upon  account  thereof ;  and,  if  these  reflections 
be  serious,  they  cannot  but  be  accompanied  with  a 
great  deal  of  horror  and  amazement.  But  however 
they  stifle  these  thoughts  in  the  time  of  their  health, 
yet  when  they  come  to  be  on  their  sick  beds,  and 
expect  nothing  but  death  ;  then  many  of  them  are, 
most  terribly  awakened,  their  consciences  then  fly 
in  their  faces,  and  in  a  miserable  agony  they  are, 
upon  account  of  their  former  ungodly  life,  and  would 
give  all  the  world  to  be  rid  of  those  dismal  appre- 
hensions they  have  of  themselves,  and  of  their  own 
everlasting  condition. 

But  this  trouble  likewise  is  nothing  but  what  is 
reasonable,  and,  considering  their  circumstances,  very 
necessary  for  them.  It  is  not  a  melancholy  grounded 
upon  a  conceit  or  imagination,  or  misapprehension 
of  things ;  for  really  they  have  great  reason  to  be 
thus  disquieted  and  afflicted  in  their  own  minds,  and 
they  must  be  senseless  and  stupid  if  they  were  not: 
and  it  is  a  mercy  of  God  to  them  that  they  are  thus 
awakened;  for  if  ever  they  repent,  and  come  to  good, 
it  must  in  all  probability  be  by  such  beginnings  as 
these. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  another  kind  of  religious 
trouble  of  mind  which  none  but  good  men,  or  those 
that  desire  so  to  be,  are  subject  to ;  which  yet  is 
different  from  that  religious  melancholy  that  is  now 
under  my  consideration  :  that  which  I  mean  is,  that 
trouble  which  arises  from  our  irresolution  or  doubt- 
fulness about  the  goodness  or  badness  of  actions. 
When,  in  any  case  that  we  happen  to  be  engaged 
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in,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  determine  ourselves,  as 
fearing  that  if  we  act  this  way  we  sin,  if  we  act  the 
other  way  we  may  sin  likewise  :  these  kind  of  doubts 
or  scruples  do  often  render  the  minds  of  well-meaning 
persons  very  uneasy,  even  sometimes  in  such  in- 
stances as  another  man,  and  he  an  honest  man  too, 
would  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in.  It  may  indeed, 
and  doth  sometimes  happen,  that  this  perplexity  and 
scrupulosity  about  actions  doth  proceed  from  dis- 
temper and  indisposition  of  body ;  and  where  it  doth 
so,  it  is  a  spice  of  that  religious  melancholy  I  am 
here  to  speak  of  ;  but,  generally,  it  proceeds  from 
ignorance  of  things,  and  the  false  notions  men  have 
taken  up  about  the  measure  of  actions  from  their 
education,  or  conversation,  and  the  like.  And 
when  these  are  once  removed,  and  the  man  comes 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  things,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  scruples  or  doubts,  and  consequently  of  all 
that  trouble  they  were  the  cause  of. 

But,  fourthly,  as  for  that  sort  of  trouble  of  mind 
which  we  properly  call  religious  melancholy,  and 
which  is  my  present  argument ;  the  best  account  I 
can  give  of  it  is  this,  that  it  is  a  dejection  of  mind 
occasioned  from  the  temperament,  or  most  com- 
monly from  the  distemperature,  of  the  body,  accom- 
panied with  unreasonable  fears  and  frights  about 
our  spiritual  condition. 

We  cannot  but  have  observed  (at  least  they  must 
that  have  ever  had  to  do  with  men's  souls)  that 
there  are  a  great  many  persons,  who,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  either  by  their  conversation  or  by  that 
account  they  give  of  themselves,  (which  they  give 
in  such  circumstances  too,  that  no  man  can  suspect 
that  they  counterfeit,)  are  very  innocent  and  vir- 
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tuous  persons,  and  have  a  hearty  sense  of  God  and 
religion  upon  their  minds,  and  would  not  for  all  the 
world  do  any  thing  that  they  know  to  be  sinful ; 
and  who  consequently  may  with  vei*y  good  reason 
be  looked  upon  to  be  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  such  accepted  of  God.  Yet  these 
persons,  though  they  have  as  little  reason  as  any  to 
be  troubled  about  their  spiritual  estate,  and  far  less 
than  most  of  mankind,  who  live  without  any  such 
trouble ;  yet  such  is  their  infelicity,  that  they  are 
often  grievously  dejected,  and  under  sad  fears  and 
perplexities,  even  to  that  degree  as  sometimes  to 
think  themselves  the  most  miserable  wretches  that 
breathe.  So  that,  in  truth,  there  is  none  in  mankind 
can  live  a  more  uncomfortable  life  than  they  do ; 
nay,  even  at  their  death,  when  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  comfort,  yet  now  and  then  it  happens  that 
they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  those  frightful  and 
dismal  apprehensions. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  their  trou- 
bles, or  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  persons 
are  thus  afflicted  and  disturbed  more  than  other 
men,  I  should  be  loath  to  assign  these  two,  that 
they  themselves  look  upon  to  be  the  true  ones ;  that 
is  to  say,  either  that  God  has  forsaken  them,  and 
left  them  to  themselves,  or  that  it  is  the  Devil  that 
is  always  busy  about  them,  and  raiseth  those  tu- 
mults and  disturbances  in  their  minds. 

For  as  for  the  first,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these 
persons  are  as  much  under  the  protection  and  care 
and  guidance  of  God  Almighty,  as  those  that  were 
never  thus  exercised;  and  as  for  the  Devil,  they 
neither  give  him  opportunity,  nor  is  he,  I  hope,  or- 
dinarily permitted  to  be  so  busy  about  them  as  they 
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are  apt  to  imagine.  No ;  I  take  it  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  and  the  foundation  of  all  their  troubles 
lie  in  the  ill  habit  of  their  bodies :  their  animal 
spirits,  which  the  soul  makes  use  of  as  her  instru- 
ments in  the  performance  of  all  her  rational  opera- 
tions ;  these  animal  spirits,  I  say,  are  vitiated  and 
disordered  by  fumes  arising  from  hypochondriac  af- 
fections, and  that  gives  the  first  occasion  to  the  dis- 
order of  their  minds. 

That  what  I  say  is  true  sufficiently  appears  from 
this ;  namely,  that  those  who  are  constantly  and 
habitually  thus  troubled  in  mind,  are  known,  by  a 
great  many  symptoms,  not  only  to  be  persons  of  a 
melancholy  complexion,  but  also  to  be  highly  under 
the  power  of  hypochondriac  melancholy ;  and  those 
that  are  not  frequently  under  these  troubles,  but 
only  sometimes,  may  observe  of  themselves  that 
these  troubles  have  usually  come  upon  them,  either 
upon  some  heavy  cross  and  affliction  that  has  be- 
fallen them,  or  some  great  sickness  of  which  they 
were  not  well  recovered,  or  some  other  natural 
cause,  that  hath  put  their  bodies  into  some  weak- 
ness or  indisposition ;  and  when  that  has  been  re- 
moved, they  have  been  as  well  in  their  minds  as  they 
were  before.  But  this  is  not  all,  though  it  be  true, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  seat  of  this  trouble  of  mind 
is  in  the  body,  which  is  by  some  occasion  or  other 
out  of  order,  yet  it  is  not  from  hence  alone  that  all 
the  trouble  doth  proceed ;  for  then  all  hypochon- 
driacal persons  would  be  thus  afflicted :  there  is 
something  in  the  mind  itself  of  which  this  distem- 
perature  of  the  body  doth  commonly  take  advantage 
for  the  making  all  that  stir  and  disorder  and  con- 
fusion that  such  persons  feel  in  themselves ;  and 
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this  without  doubt  is  some  frightful  and  uncomfort- 
able notions  or  opinions  which  the  men  have  hap- 
pened to  take  up  in  matters  of  religion,  which  upon 
examination  will  be  found  either  to  be  plain  mis- 
takes, or,  if  they  be  true,  yet  the  men  do  miserably 
misapply  them  to  their  own  case. 

Now  when  a  melancholy  hypochondriacal  person, 
that  is  by  his  temper  inclined  to  be  serious  and  de- 
vout and  religious,  hath  unluckily  leavened  his 
mind  with  such  false  principles,  or,  through  want  of 
skill,  makes  such  misapplication  of  true  ones,  it  can- 
not be  avoided  but  when  he  comes  to  view  himself 
in  such  a  glass  as  this,  which  is  of  his  own  framing, 
and  to  make  a  judgment  of  his  own  spiritual  fea- 
tures, and  the  condition  of  his  soul  therefrom,  he 
must  needs  do  it  mightily  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
and  consequently  create  to  himself  a  world  of  trou- 
ble and  disquiet  and  anxiety  (more  than  he  needs 
to  do). 

Admitting  now  this  to  be  a  true  account  of  that 
which  we  call  religious  melancholy,  you  see  there 
are  two  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  the 
cure  or  removal  of  it. 

First,  that  the  persons  afflicted  with  it  do  take 
care  of  their  bodies,  that  they  be  put  into  a  better 
state  of  health  and  vigour,  and  freed  from  all  hypo- 
chondriac fumes  that  do  oppress  them. 

Secondly,  that  they  endeavour  to  get  their  minds 
truly  informed  about  those  matters  of  religion  from 
which  their  disease  doth,  as  I  may  say,  take  a  handle 
to  vex  and  disturb  them. 

To  prescribe  rules  about  the  first  of  these  belongs 
to  the  physician,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
meddle  therein  :  but  the  second  thing  is  a  proper  sub- 
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ject  for  a  divine,  and  accordingly  I  shall  discourse  of 
it  as  far  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  cases  of  this 
nature,  though,  to  speak  my  thoughts  freely,  I  must 
needs  say,  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  physi- 
cian's part  is  every  whit  as  necessary,  if  not  more, 
than  that  of  the  divine ;  for,  if  the  bodily  indisposi- 
tion was  removed,  most  of  the  fears  and  frights  and 
disturbances  that  happen  upon  a  religious  account 
would  vanish  of  themselves :  at  least,  the  persons 
would  be  capable  of  receiving  full  satisfaction  about 
those  matters,  from  the  prudent  instructions  and 
discourses  of  those  whom  they  consulted  ;  whereas 
while  the  root  of  the  disease,  I  mean  that  ill  ferment 
of  the  blood  and  spirits,  remains  in  the  body,  the 
most  comfortable  discourses  that  can  be  made  to 
them  about  their  spiritual  condition  (though  to  the 
by-standers  that  hear  them  they  appear  never  so  wise 
and  rational)  will  often  have  but  little  effect  upon 
them.  Or  if  they  do  give  them  some  ease  and  satis- 
faction for  the  present,  yet  in  a  little  time  their 
troubles  and  fears  return  again,  and  are  as  impe- 
tuous as  they  were  before. 

I  know  that  many  of  these,  that  are  afflicted  with 
this  malady,  will  not  easily  give  credit  to  what  I 
now  say.  A  man,  for  instance,  that  is  troubled  with 
horrid  blasphemous  thoughts,  which  is  one  of  the 
cases  I  shall  hereafter  speak  to,  will  think  it  strange 
that  you  should  advise  him,  for  the  cure  of  sin,  to 
make  use  of  physic  and  exercise,  and  such  other 
methods  as  are  prescribed  to  valetudinary  persons 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health  :  why,  saith  he,  I 
am  well  enough  in  body ;  I  eat,  I  drink,  I  sleep  ; 
all  my  disease  is  in  my  mind ;  I  would  be  rid  of 
these  wicked  thoughts,  that  do  continually  haunt 
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me  and  torment  me,  and  what  can  physic  or  exer- 
cise contribute  to  that?  I  have  need  of  a  spiritual 
physician.   Why  thus  far  indeed  he  is  in  the  right ; 
a  spiritual  physician  may  do  him  some  service,  and 
give  him  some  comfort,  by  convincing  him  (if  he  be 
capable  of  it)  that  these  thoughts  of  his,  how  wicked 
and  blasphemous  soever  they  are,  shall  do  him  no 
harm  so  long  as  he  doth  not  consent  to  them  :  that 
he  is  never  the  worse  for  them,  that  they  shall  ne**er 
come  into  his  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.  But 
this  is  all  he  can  do ;  he  cannot,  I  doubt,  put  him 
into  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  thoughts,  which 
is  the  main  thing  he  desires;  for  that  cannot  be 
done  but  by  the  alteration  of  the  state  of  his  body, 
from  the  ill-disposition  of  which  all  these  thoughts 
do  arise.    But  now  the  man  being  ignorant  of  this, 
and  having  no  notion  how  his  body  should  thus 
affect  his  soul,  as  to  the  making  her  think  after  this 
or  that  manner,  (which  yet  it  certainly  doth,)  cannot 
readily  entertain  any  advices  that  are  given  to  him, 
with  relation  to  that,  though  yet  he  will  find,  upon 
trial,  that  it  is  from  hence  only  that  his  cure  must 
be  perfected. 

And  now,  having  premised  this  in  order  to  the 
shewing  what  sort  of  relief  the  application  of  theo- 
logical remedies  will  afford  to  persons  in  these  cases, 
I  come  to  speak  to  the  cases  themselves  :  and  these 
indeed  are  various,  as  various  as  are  men's  tempers, 
and  the  opinions  they  have  taken  up  about  religion. 
Two  of  the  most  common  ones,  namely,  those  two 
that  I  have  already  given  a  hint  of,  I  mean  to  speak 
to  in  this  and  the  following  Discourses  that  I  design 
to  make  upon  this  argument ;  deferring  the  others 
to  future  opportunities,  as  they  come  in  my  way. 
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The  first  is  the  case  of  those  that  are  in  the  state 
of  desertion,  as  we  commonly  call  it;  that  are  deprived 
of  all  the  spiritual  comforts  they  used  to  find  in  their 
duty,  and  thereupon  think  that  they  are  forsaken  of 
God. 

The  second  is  the  case  of  those  that  think  them- 
selves given  up  to  the  power  of  the  Devil,  upon  ac- 
count of  a  multitude  of  wicked  blasphemous  thoughts 
and  fancies  which  do  continually  haunt  their  minds, 
do  what  they  can  to  the  contrary. 

Now  both  these  cases  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
such  an  account  of,  that  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  may  be  satisfied  that  they  may  and  ought  to 
apply  David's  words  in  my  text  to  themselves,  and  to 
say  with  him,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f  Put  thy  trust 
in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  give  him  thanks,  who  is  the 
help  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

I  begin  with  the  first ;  the  case  of  desertion.  Many 
pious  and  devout  people  we  have  known  that  are 
under  terrible  apprehensions  that  God  hath  forsaken 
them,  and  withdrawn  his  presence  and  assistance 
from  them,  and  left  them  wholly  to  themselves. 

If  we  ask  them  what  makes  them  think  so,  why, 
they  tell  you  they  have  lost  all  that  joy  and  comfort 
that  used  to  fill  their  souls ;  they  cannot  pray,  nor 
give  thanks,  nor  receive  the  sacrament  with  that  de- 
votion and  satisfaction  they  used  to  do ;  their  hearts 
are  altogether  dead  as  to  all  spiritual  exercise :  whence 
now,  say  they,  can  this  proceed,  but  from  God's  for- 
saking them  and  withdrawing  his  gracious  influence 
from  them,  that  he  was  pleased  formerly  to  vouchsafe 
them  ? 

Two  things  I  shall  do  in  speaking  to  this  case  : 
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First,  I  shall  shew  what  it  is  for  God  to  forsake  a 
man,  and  that  they  have  no  reason  to  helieve  that 
they  are  in  that  state. 

Secondly,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  true  causes 
from  whence  these  effects  do  proceed,  which  they 
attribute  to  God's  forsaking  them. 

I  begin  with  the  first.  Two  notions  of  God's  for- 
saking men  we  meet  with  in  the  scripture :  the  one 
with  respect  to  their  outward  circumstances,  and  it 
consists  in  God's  withdrawing  his  outward  blessings 
from  them ;  the  other  is  with  respect  to  their  spi- 
ritual condition,  and  consists  in  God's  withdrawing 
his  inward  grace  from  them. 

It  is  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  David  so  often  in  the  Psalms  complains  of  God's 
forsaking  him  ;  of  his  hiding  his  face  from  him,  of 
his  absenting  himself,  and  shutting  up  his  loving- 
kindness  in  displeasure;  and,  if  any  one  will  carefully 
peruse  the  Psalms,  where  these  and  such  like  expres- 
sions are  used,  and  mind  upon  what  occasion  they 
come  in,  I  dare  say  they  will  be  convinced,  from  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  discourse,  that  David  doth 
not  make  these  complaints  with  reference  to  his  spi- 
ritual estate,  as  if  God  had  withdrawn  his  grace,  or  the 
inward  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  his  mind, 
but  wholly  with  reference  to  some  outward  calamity, 
some  outward  distress,  or  affliction,  or  persecution, 
that  he  or  the  church  of  God  was  then  under :  but 
now  this  is  nothing  to  the  case  of  these  persons 
among  us  that  I  am  at  present  speaking  of;  it  is  not 
of  God's  forsaking  them  in  this  sense  that  they  com- 
plain :  let  God  exercise  them  with  as  many  outward 
afflictions  and  adversities,  as  he  pleaseth,  they  will 
bear  them  as  well  as  they  can,  and  they  will  not 
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murmur  or  complain  upon  account  thereof ;  but  they 
are  afraid  that  God  has  forsaken  them  as  to  their 
spiritual  conditions ;  that  he  hath  withdrawn  from 
them  the  inward  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
left  them  to  themselves. 

But  now  what  little  grounds  they  have  for  such 
fears  as  these  will  sufficiently  appear,  from  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  this  second  sort  of  desertion,  or 
God's  forsaking  man. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  God  may,  and  some- 
times doth,  forsake  men,  by  withdrawing  from  them 
the  inward  assistance  of  his  grace  and  Spirit ;  and  this 
is  desertion  properly  so  called,  and  a  heavy  judgment 
it  is  upon  whomsoever  it  falls  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be 
that  which  David  so  earnestly  prays  against  in  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  after  he  had  so  grievously  provoked 
God,  and  wounded  his  own  conscience,  by  his  foul 
adultery  and  murder ;  Cast  me  not  away,  saith  he, 
from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me.  God,  I  say,  may,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
doth  sometimes,  forsake  men  in  this  sense  :  he  with- 
draws from  them  his  grace,  both  that  preventing  and 
assisting,  and  even  that  restraining  grace,  which  he 
had  formerly  afforded  them,  and  leaves  them  entirely 
to  themselves,  to  be  filled  with  their  own  ways,  and 
to  commit  all  manner  of  sin  with  greediness ;  and 
thus,  for  instance,  he  forsook  Judas  Iscariot,  upon 
which  the  Devil  entered  into  him.  And  this  state  is 
that  which  the  scripture  expresseth  by  darkness  of 
heart ;  by  hardness  of  heart ;  by  being  given  up  to 
a  reprobate  mind;  by  being  under  the  power  of 
strong  delusions,  and  the  like ;  but  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered, 

Deus  nunquam  deserit  nisi  deserentera. 
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As  St.  Austin  somewhere  speaks,  that  "  God  never 
"  thus  forsaketh  any  man  that  hath  not  long  before 
"  forsaken  him ;"  God  is  patient  and  longsuffering, 
and  is  not  easily  provoked  thus  to  give  up  a  man. 
Long  doth  he  bear  with  the  ingratitude  and  per- 
verseness  of  his  creatures,  and  many  and  various 
ways  doth  he  use  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
sin  and  of  their  duty.  But  if  they  resist  all  these 
means,  if  the  goodness  of  God  doth  not  lead  them  to 
repentance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  despise  the 
riches  of  his  grace  and  forhearance  and  longsuffer- 
ing, and  continue  obstinate  in  their  evil  courses,  and 
cease  not  to  put  affronts  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God ;  a  time  will  come  when  this  Holy  Spirit  will 
no  longer  stay  with  them,  but  he  will  return  to  his 
place,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  hardness  of  heart 
and  impenitency,  to  treasure  up  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God. 

It  is  true,  that  every  act  of  wilful  sin,  and  espe- 
cially every  habit  of  such  sin,  doth  highly  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  yet  it  is  not  for  every  such  act  or 
habit  that  the  Spirit  doth  usually  forsake  men.  He 
still  continues  to  knock  at  the  door  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  pursue  them  with  his  holy  motions,  so  long 
as  there  are  any  hopes  of  gaining  them  to  repent- 
ance; but  if  men  be  unpersuadable,  and,  instead  of 
complying  with  God's  grace,  and  reforming  their 
ways,  go  on  adding  sin  to  sin,  and  growing  more  au- 
dacious and  impudent  in  their  provocations,  it  is  but 
just  with  God  to  abandon  such  ungrateful  wretches, 
and  totally  to  leave  them  to  themselves. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  but  very  few  in 
comparison  among  us,  whom  God  hath  thus  for- 
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saken.  The  greatest  part  of  men,  though  they  are 
far  from  being  as  good  as  they  should,  (nay  far  from 
being  as  good  as  they  must  be,  if  ever  they  come  to 
heaven,)  yet  are  not  thus  forsaken.  The  Spirit  doth 
still  strive  with  them,  and,  though  he  doth  not  dwell 
with  them,  (which  he  doth  in  none  but  holy  and 
sanctified  persons,)  yet  he  often  affords  them  his 
presence,  and  offers  them  his  assistance ;  he  often 
puts  good  thoughts  into  them,  and  gives  them  many 
opportunities  of  rescuing  themselves  from  the  slavery 
they  are  under  :  if  they  will  make  use  of  that  assist- 
ance, and  comply  with  those  motions,  and  improve 
those  opportunities,  as  they  may  do,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  but  they  will  be  gained  to  virtue  and 
happiness ;  God  hath  not  forsaken  them,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  hope  of  them  till  they  be  hard- 
ened in  their  sins,  as  we  read  Pharaoh  was. 

If  this  now  be  the  true  notion  of  spiritual  de- 
sertion, as  without  doubt  it  is,  we  may  from  hence 
learn  these  four  things,  which  I  seriously  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  all  those  afflicted  per- 
sons amongst  us,  that  I  am  now  concerned  with  ; 
and  I  conclude  with  them. 

First  of  all,  that  they,  of  all  others,  have  the  least 
reason  to  imagine  that  they  are  forsaken  of  God,  for 
they,  of  all  others,  are  furthest  from  that  state  which 
I  have  now  represented  as  the  true  state  of  spiritual 
desertion  :  their  hearts  are  so  far  from  being  ob- 
stinately bent  to  the  pursuit  of  any  evil  course,  that 
they  abhor  nothing  more  than  the  thoughts  of  it. 
They  have  a  most  tender  sense  of  their  duty,  would 
not  for  the  world  willingly  do  any  thing  that  they 
know  is  displeasing  to  God ;  all  their  grief  and  trou- 
ble is,  that  they  do  not  please  him  enough,  that  they 
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do  not  perform  that  cheerful  uniform  obedience  to 
his  holy  laws,  that  they  desire  to  do.  Doth  this  now 
look  like  the  case  of  one  that  is  abandoned  of  God, 
and  left  to  himself?  The  effects  of  God's  forsaking 
men  are  hardness  of  heart  and  impenitence,  and 
running  on  in  a  course  of  known  wickedness  with- 
out any  reluctance  or  remorse.  No  man  that  is  ever 
apprehensive  of  God's  forsaking  him,  that  is  ever 
fearful  that  he  should,  or  troubled  that  he  hath  ;  no 
such  man,  I  say,  is  really  forsaken  by  him.  Those 
that  are  the  least  sensible  of  such  a  judgment  are 
the  likeliest  to  have  it  inflicted  upon  them. 

Secondly,  those  persons  whose  cases  we  are  repre- 
senting, as  they  are  not  at  present  forsaken  by  God, 
so  neither  are  they  in  danger  of  it.  For  whatever 
apprehensions  they  may  have  of  themselves,  they  do 
not  give  God  occasion  to  forsake  them,  because  they 
do  not  forsake  him.  For,  I  suppose,  though  they 
complain  of  great  dulness  and  insensibility,  and  can 
by  no  means  satisfy  themselves  in  their  religious  en- 
deavours and  performances,  yet  they  have  really  as 
rooted  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and 
have  as  hearty  a  desire  and  as  steady  resolutions, 
and  use  as  serious  care  to  frame  their  life  and  con- 
versation according  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  ever  they 
had,  or  did.  Now  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this 
frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  assuredly  God  is  as 
much  present  with  them  by  his  grace  and  Holy  Spi- 
rit (though  they  do  not  feel  it  so  much)  as  ever  he 
was.  They  partake  as  much  of  his  influence  and 
communications,  and  do  really  as  much  enjoy  his  fa- 
vour, and  the  light  of  his  countenance,  in  the  true 
sense  of  it,  as  ever  they  did  :  and  however  cloudy 
and  listless  their  minds  be ;  however  flat  and  dry  in 
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their  devotions ;  how  little  joy  and  comfort  soever 
they  find  in  their  lives ;  they  are  certainly  as  dear  to 
God  (who  knoweth  their  make,  and  distinguisheth 
between  the  steady  principles  of  their  minds,  and 
the  uncertain  tempers  of  their  bodies  which  affect 
them ;  I  say,  they  have  as  much  the  favour  and  ac- 
ceptance of  God)  as  when  they  thought  themselves  in 
the  most  happy  condition  ;  nay,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue so  to  have,  as  long  as  they  continue  their  care 
and  diligence  in  serving  him,  and  obeying  his  laws. 

But,  thirdly,  when  once  they  begin  to  grow  care- 
less in  their  lives,  when  their  good  purposes  and  re- 
solutions flag  and  grow  cold,  and  their  devotions  are 
seldomer,  and  their  relapses  into  sin  more  frequent 
and  more  grievous,  then  let  them  have  a  care  of 
themselves,  for  these  are  evil  symptoms  of  a  danger- 
ous fall  approaching :  they  now  begin  to  grieve  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  provoke  him  to  withdraw  him- 
self: and,  if  they  do  not  by  repentance  recover  them- 
selves to  their  former  healthful  constitution  of  soul, 
that  Holy  Spirit  will  by  degrees  withdraw  himself. 
For  in  the  same  degree  that  they  forsake  their  duty, 
will  the  Holy  Spirit  forsake  them ;  as  sin  grows 
stronger  in  them,  so  doth  the  Spirit  grow  weaker: 
so  that  if  they  go  on  in  this  falling,  declining  condi- 
tion, they  will  at  last  lose  the  in-dwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  and  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  sensual,  carnal 
men.  It  doth  therefore  infinitely  concern  all  those 
that  are  at  present  in  a  good  condition,  to  keep  up 
their  holy  purposes  and  resolutions  as  much  as  they 
can  ;  at  no  time  to  slacken  their  diligence  in  the 
service  of  God,  how  dryly  and  unsatisfactorily  so- 
ever they  perform  it :  if  their  hearts  be  sincere,  and 
they  do  really  make  it  their  business  to  live  as  well 
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as  they  can,  no  matter  what  the}'  think  of  them- 
selves, no  matter  what  inequality  of  temper,  what 
ebbs  and  flows  of  affections  they  are  subject  to ;  all 
is  still  right  with  them  :  but  when  they  begin  to 
grow  negligent  and  careless  in  their  endeavours,  and 
to  indulge  themselves  in  any  vain  or  sinful  course, 
then  begins  their  danger. 

But  then,  fourthly  and  lastly,  to  conclude  this 
point ;  if  it  should  be  the  unhappiness  of  these  per- 
sons, by  their  own  carelessness  to  lose  the  inhabit- 
ing presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  regeneration,  and  the  new  life  in  them,  so 
that  they  are  now  brought  back  again  to  the  state 
of  worldly,  sensual  men,  yet,  as  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  even  yet  to  be  concluded 
that  they  are  forsaken  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  de- 
sertion truly  so  called ;  for  though  the  Spirit  doth 
not  now  any  longer  dwell  with  them,  but  has  quitted 
their  souls  from  being  his  temple,  his  habitation,  (be- 
cause they  have  expelled  him  thence,)  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  hath  not  quite  given  them  over;  as  God 
affords  them  still  many  outward  means  of  grace  and 
reconciliation,  so  he  affords  them  many  inward  mo- 
tions to  make  those  means  effectual  to  their  reco- 
very :  and  though  their  condition  be  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  it  was,  and  their  repentance  more 
difficult,  yet  still  they  may  repent  and  recover.  For, 
as  I  said  before,  no  man  is  forsaken  of  God  that  is 
not  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart;  I  do  not  mean 
such  hardness  of  heart  as  some  melancholy  people 
fancy  they  are  troubled  with  ;  but  I  mean  a  wretch- 
ed stupidity  and  unconcernedness  about  spiritual  af- 
fairs, so  that  he  lives  in  sin,  and  knows  that  he  doth 
so,  and  is  content  with  his  condition,  and  thus  con- 
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tinues  to  live  without  designing  or  endeavouring  to 
return  to  God  and  his  duty ;  which  certainly  is  a  sad 
condition,  and  God  Almighty  deliver  us  from  it, 
&c. 
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According  to  the  translation  of  our  Liturgy. 

Why  art  thou  so  full  of  heaviness,  O  my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me?  Put  thy  trust  in  God:  for  I 
will  yet  give  him  thanks  for  the  help  of  h  is  countenance. 

I  AM  now  speaking  to  the  case  of  those  people  who 
are  under  great  afflictions  upon  account  of  the  loss 
of  their  spiritual  comfort,  which  they  used  to  feel  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  exercises,  and 
which  they  attribute  to  God's  forsaking  them,  and 
leaving  them  to  themselves.  Time  has  been,  say 
they,  when  they  have  taken  great  delight  in  the 
ways  of  God,  and  have  experienced  the  comfortable 
influences  of  his  Spirit  upon  their  minds.  They 
were  then  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  could  medi- 
tate, could  read,  could  pray,  could  receive  the  sacra- 
ment with  a  great  deal  of  devotion,  and  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction :  but  now  they  find  a  great  abate- 
ment of  their  affections  towards  God ;  all  their  reli- 
gious exercises  are  performed  very  heavily ;  they  find 
no  manner  of  sweetness  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  troublesome  to  them ;  their  hearts  are 
like  Pharaoh's  chariots,  either  they  cannot  move  at 
all  in  the  way  of  God,  or  they  move  with  wonderful 
difficulty:  is  not  this  a  plain  indication  that  God 
hath  forsaken  them,  and  withdrawn  his  presence 
and  assistance  from  them  ? 
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This  is  the  case  I  am  now  upon,  and  in  speaking 
to  it  I  proposed  to  do  two  things : 

First,  To  give  an  account  of  desertion  truly  so 
called,  or  what  it  is  for  God  to  forsake  a  man  ;  and 
to  shew  that  these  people  have  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  apprehend  that  they  are  in  that  state. 

Secondly,  To  give  a  true  account  of  those  effects 
which  melancholy  persons  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
God's  forsaking  them,  and  withdrawing  his  grace 
from  them  ;  and  withal  to  offer  something  both  for 
the  direction  and  comfort  of  persons  that  are  in  this 
condition. 

The  first  of  these  points  I  despatched  the  last 
time.  I  now  proceed  to  the  other,  which  is,  to  give 
an  account  of  those  effects  which  melancholy  people 
are  wont  to  ascribe  to  God's  forsaking  them,  and 
withdrawing  his  grace  and  Spirit  from  them ;  and 
likewise  to  offer  such  things  as  may  be  of  use  in 
order  to  their  cure. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  represent  is  this  :  What 
if  all  the  abatement  of  their  affections  towards  God, 
all  this  dulness  and  deadness  of  heart  in  their  devo- 
tions, which  these  good  people  complain  of,  do  arise 
purely  and  solely  from  the  temper  of  their  bodies ! 
I  must  confess  I  think  it  doth  so  in  all  these  cases, 
where  the  man  hath  not  brought  this  indisposition 
upon  himself  by  a  wilful  neglect  or  disuse  of  his  spi- 
ritual exercises,  and  giving  himself  up  to  a  careless, 
worldly,  or  sensual  life. 

I  touched  upon  this  head,  and  spoke  something 
about  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  in 
my  last  Discourse,  where  I  spoke  of  religious  melan- 
choly in  general :  and  here  my  argument  leads  me 
to  treat  a  little  more  particularly  of  it.    You  all 
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know  that  we  consist  of  two  parts,  a  soul  and  a 
body ;  which  though  they  are  distinct  substances, 
and  capable  of  subsisting  separately  the  one  from 
the  other,  yet,  while  we  live  in  this  mortal  state, 
they  are  by  the  wonderful  power  of  God  so  closely 
united,  that  they  do  strongly  affect  one  another. 
Though  it  be  our  minds,  or  our  spirits,  or  our  souls 
properly,  that  can  be  said  to  think,  or  to  reflect,  or 
to  perceive,  or  to  remember,  or  to  hope,  or  to  fear, 
or  to  enjoy,  and  the  like  ;  yet  all  these  operations 
are  influenced  by,  and  do  receive  a  kind  of  tincture, 
as  I  may  say,  from  that  state,  and  condition,  and 
plight  that  the  body  is  in.  For  it  is  plain,  by  mani- 
fold experience,  that  our  souls  in  this  world  cannot 
act  at  all  without  the  help  and  ministry  of  the  purer 
parts  of  our  bodily  substance ;  which  purer  parts 
(let  them  consist  in  what  they  will)  we  call  by  the 
name  of  animal  spirits.  Now  as  these  animal  spi- 
rits, which  the  soul  makes  use  of  as  her  instrument 
in  all  her  intellectual  operations  ;  I  say,  as  these  are 
well  or  ill-disposed,  so  will  all  the  acts  of  our  minds 
proceed  accordingly :  sometimes,  when  they  are 
quite  stifled  and  oppressed,  as  in  a  fit  of  an  apo- 
plexy, and  such  like  distempers,  our  minds,  how  vi- 
gorous soever  they  have  been  before,  cannot  think  at 
all,  but  we  are  quite  without  sense  and  perception. 
Again,  at  another  time,  when  their  motion  is  not 
quite  damped,  but  yet  through  a  distemper  they  move 
irregularly  and  tumultuously,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
violent  fever ;  why  then  though  we  do  think,  yet 
we  think  wildly,  and  extravagantly,  and  inconsist- 
ently, even  to  that  degree  that  we  call  it  delirious- 
ness,  or  phrensy.  Again,  at  another  time,  when  the 
animal  spirits  do  move  regularly,  and  are  a  fit  in- 
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strument  for  the  soul  to  work  with,  yet,  as  there  is 
greater  or  lesser  plenty  of  them,  as  they  are  finer  or 
grosser,  as  they  are  more  or  less  agitated ;  so  accord- 
ingly are  the  operations  of  our  souls  more  lively  or 
more  dull,  performed  with  more  ease  or  with  more 
difficulty,  with  greater  or  with  less  pleasure  and  sa- 
tisfaction to  ourselves.  We  cannot  think  so  freely 
after  a  full  meal,  nor  so  strongly  after  we  are  tired 
and  dispirited  with  bodily  labour  ;  nor  so  attentively 
when  we  are  diverted  by  pain  or  outward  objects. 
Nay,  there  are  some  constitutions  so  susceptive  of 
impressions  from  without,  that  the  very  change  of 
weather  occasions  a  great  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  mind  ;  as  to  its  being  cheerful  or  melancholy,  fit 
or  unfit  to  think.  And  this  also  as  to  our  passions  - 
as  some  men  are  inclined  more  to  one  passion,  and 
others  to  another ;  so  the  very  same  person  shall 
find  the  like  difference  in  himself,  being  sometimes, 
for  instance,  strongly  disposed  to  cheerfulness  and 
joy,  at  other  times  to  unusual  inclinations,  to  sad- 
ness, and  fear,  and  grief.  Whence  now  proceed  all 
these  changes  and  various  dispositions  that  we  feel 
in  ourselves?  Certainly  not  so  much  from  the  soul, 
(for  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  that  are  often,  for 
all  these  varieties,  the  very  same,)  but  rather  they 
are  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  variety  of  tempers  that  the  body  is  sub- 
ject to ;  which  the  soul  cannot  many  times  either 
prevent  or  alter. 

And  Avhy  may  it  not  be  thus  in  the  business  we 
are  now  concerned  in  ?  why  may  we  not  ascribe  all 
that  inequality  we  find  in  our  affections  towards  God 
and  spiritual  things  wholly  to  the  inequality  of  the 
temper  of  our  bodies  ?  without  doubt  this  is  generally 
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the  cause  of  it ;  when  our  animal  spirits  are  fine, 
and  pure,  and  in  a  convenient  plenty,  then  whatever 
we  apply  our  minds  to  we  can  go  cheerfully  about 
it,  and  vigorously  pursue  it ;  and  if  then  some  reli- 
gious matter  be  the  object  we  employ  our  thoughts 
and  meditation  upon,  we  shall  do  it  very  success- 
fully :  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  serious  attention  to 
what  we  are  about,  and  shall  have  more  lively  appre- 
hensions of  things ;  and  these  apprehensions  will  be 
accompanied  with  suitable  affections ;  so  that  if  we 
pray,  we  shall  pray  with  greater  ardour  and  fer- 
vency ;  if  we  read  or  hear,  it  will  be  with  greater 
intenseness  and  quicker  apprehensions  ;  if  we  medi- 
tate, we  shall  do  it  with  greater  life  and  seriousness ; 
and  we  shall  raise  ourselves  to  an  unusual  pitch  of 
devotion  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  delight  will 
arise  in  our  souls  from  this  briskness  and  vigour  of 
their  operations  about  such  excellent  subjects.  And 
if  this  activity  of  our  animal  spirits  did  always  last, 
without  doubt  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  keep 
up  always  this  life  and  vigour  of  our  souls,  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  together  with  the  satisfaction 
that  does  attend  it.  But  here  is  the  misery  ;  these 
being  in  a  constant  flux,  and  obnoxious  to  a  thou- 
sand alterations  and  depressions,  both  from  outward 
and  inward  causes  ;  nay,  being  subject  to  be  spent 
and  dissipated  by  the  very  employing  them  ;  (for 
there  is  no  man  that  thinks  warmly,  and  for  a 
long  time  upon  any  thing,  but  mightily  exhausts  his 
spirits,  and  leaves  himself  after  such  intension  very 
flat  and  languid ;)  I  say,  this  being  the  case,  how  can 
it  be  avoided  but  that  the  soul  must  sympathise 
with  the  body  in  all  these  alterations  and  decays, 
even  as  to  her  spiritual  and  religious  operations  as 
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well  as  others  ?  Doth  any  man  always  follow  his 
worldly  affairs  with  the  same  hriskness  and  cheer- 
fulness? can  any  man  study,  or  read,  or  discourse 
at  all  times  with  the  same  easiness  and  satisfaction 
to  his  own  mind  ?  doth  not  every  man  find  himself 
sometimes  mightily  out  of  humour,  and  dull,  and 
listless,  when  he  should  set  himself  about  any  of 
those  things,  though  perhaps  he  hath  a  great  mind 
to  it?  And,  if  these  varieties  and  inequalities  of 
temper  cannot  be  prevented  in  other  things,  what 
reason  has  any  one  to  think  that  his  endeavours  and 
performances  in  religion  should  be  exempted  from 
them  ?  why  should  he  imagine  that  he  should  be 
always  able  to  pray  with  the  same  fervour  and  affec- 
tion, or  that  he  should  always  take  that  delight  and 
satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  religion  that  he  some- 
times doth  ?  No,  as  long  as  we  have  these  bodies 
about  us,  the  best  men  must  expect  these  ebbs  and 
flows  of  affection  to  the  service  of  God,  and  that 
even  when  they  are  in  good  health  ;  and  therefore 
much  more,  if  it  should  be  their  misfortune  to  have 
their  animal  spirits  depraved  by  hypochondriac  in- 
dispositions ;  as  most  of  the  persons  whose  case  we 
are  speaking  to  no  doubt  have.  But,  however, 
though  these  things  may  be  their  trouble,  yet  they 
are  not  their  sins ;  and  this  may  be  their  comfort, 
that  though  for  the  present  they  have  lost  their  for- 
mer vigour  and  joy,  and  are  quite  out  of  humour  for 
performing  their  religious  duties,  yet  if  they  will 
have  patience  with  themselves,  they  will  in  time  re- 
cover that  good  humour  again  :  their  vigour  and 
cheerful  temper  of  mind  will  return,  as  the  acci- 
dental indispositions  wear  off  from  the  body. 

But  some  of  these  people,  who  complain  of  God's 
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forsaking  them,  may  say,  that  in  what  I  have  hi- 
therto said  I  have  not  reached  their  case ;  that 
which  troubles  them  is  not  so  much  the  flatness  and 
deadness  of  their  affections  in  devotion  now  and 
then,  which  all  good  men  are  subject  to,  but  this ; 
they  have  quite  lost  those  enravishing  joys  and  con- 
solations which  they  have  formerly  felt  in  commu- 
nion with  God,  and  which  could  not  be  the  mere 
effect  of  their  own  good  temper,  and  the  briskness 
of  their  natural  powers,  but  were  certainly  the  com- 
munications of  God  to  their  souls.  They  have  here- 
tofore been  raised  up  many  pitches  above  themselves, 
and  enjoyed  such  pleasures  and  satisfactions  in  their 
approaches  to  God,  as  far  exceed  all  others  upon 
earth.  But  now,  though  they  cannot  say  but  that 
they  are  as  careful  of  their  lives  and  actions  as  they 
were  then,  and  endeavour  to  serve  God  as  well  as 
they  can,  yet  the  case  is  much  altered  with  them ; 
they  have  quite  lost  those  manifestations  of  God's 
favour,  that  light  of  his  countenance,  those  glimpses 
which  were  the  support  of  their  souls  and  the  joy  of 
their  lives ;  and  this  is  that  they  complain  of. 

Well,  let  us  consider  this  in  the  second  place ; 
and  here  I  would  first  ask  these  persons,  how  they 
come  to  know  that  these  rapturous  joys  they  speak 
of  were  indeed  owing  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them  ?  It  will  bear  a  just  dis- 
pute, whether  these  overflowing  joys  and  comforts, 
that  are  sometimes  felt  upon  the  application  of  our 
minds  to  spiritual  things,  be  always  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  mind,  or 
whether  they  be  not  often  the  mere  effects  of  a  heat- 
ed brain  and  a  raised  imagination  ?  or  rather,  indeed, 
the  thing  is  past  dispute  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
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some  persons  these  effects,  even  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  them,  owe  their  production  to  no  higher  a 
cause  than  their  natural  powers :  witness  the  trans- 
ports of  joy,  and  the  pleasures,  even  to  ecstasy,  which 
many  enthusiastical  persons  have  felt,  or  at  least 
have  given  out  that  they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
grossest  superstition,  (of  a  false  religion  ;)  and  which 
many  of  the  same  complexion  have  experienced  like- 
wise in  the  true  religion  ;  who  yet  have  been  per- 
sons of  none  of  the  best  morals,  but,  in  truth,  wholly 
devoid  of  the  spiritual  life.  Now,  I  say,  to  attribute 
these  raptures  and  ecstasies  of  joy,  in  such  persons, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  very  hard,  (at 
least  nowadays,  when  miraculous  powers  are  ceased.) 
No,  certainly,  all  spiritual  joy  is  not  the  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  a  man  may  be  sometimes  so  full  of  joy, 
that  his  soul  is  even  ready  to  break  its  prison,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  not  be  a  whit  the  more  acted  by  a 
divine  Spirit. 

But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  know  when  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  we  feel  in  the  exercise  of  religion 
doth  arise  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  from  our 
own  tempers?  This  is  a  material  question;  and  thus 
I  answer  it :  All  those  joys  that  we  can  give  no  good 
account  of,  that  arise  in  our  minds  we  know  not 
how  or  wherefore  ;  and  likewise  all  those  joys  which, 
while  we  feel  them,  do  not  make  us  better,  do  not 
more  incline  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  do 
not  more  dispose  us  to  hate  vice  and  impurity,  and 
especially  the  more  spiritual  impurities  of  pride  and 
self-love,  which  we  may  labour  under  ;  I  say,  all  these 
joys  and  consolations,  how  high  and  rapturous  soever 
they  be,  are  justly  to  be  suspected  by  us  as  the  pure 
results  of  our  own  heated  temper.    These  are  the 
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two  certain  marks  and  characters  whereby  we  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  peace  and  the  joy  that 
ariseth  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  that  which  ariseth 
from  the  ebullition  of  our  own  animal  spirits ;  name- 
ly, first,  that  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
always  rational ;  there  is  some  good  ground,  some 
solid  foundation  for  it  in  the  mind  of  the  man  that 
feels  it ;  which  foundation  is  a  good  conscience,  a 
being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  from  the  testimony 
of  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  that  we  are  sincere  and 
unfeigned  in  our  desires  and  endeavours  to  approve 
ourselves  to  God  as  his  faithful  servants :  This, 
saith  St.  Paul,  is  our  rejoicing,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity 
we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world. 

And,  secondly,  this  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never 
a  barren,  ineffectual  joy,  a  joy  that  only  amuses  and 
pleases  us,  without  making  us  better ;  but  it  strangely 
excites  our  diligence,  and  quickens  our  endeavours 
in  the  service  of  God ;  it  makes  us  to  hunger  and 
thirst  more  earnestly  after  his  righteousness,  and 
puts  us  upon  labouring  after  a  greater  participa- 
tion of  his  divine  nature :  above  all  things,  it  opens 
our  hearts  towards  our  brethren,  and  spurs  us  on 
most  powerfully  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  the 
world. 

This  is  the  nature,  and  these  are  the  qualities  of 
that  joy  which  the  Spirit  of  God  worketh  in  the 
heart  of  believers ;  and  if  that  which  we  sometimes 
feel  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  at  the  loss  of 
which  we  complain,  be  not  of  this  nature,  and  have 
not  these  qualities,  let  it  be  otherwise  never  so  af- 
fecting and  transporting,  we  cannot  be  assured  that 
it  is  from  God ;  nay,  rather  we  have  reason  to  con- 
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elude  that  it  is  the  effect  of  our  own  temper  and 
natural  powers. 

But  now,  having  said  this  by  way  of  caution,  that 
we  may  not  take  every  pleasing  effort  of  an  heated 
fancy  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  presence  and 
favour  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  we  will  admit  that  that 
joy,  and  those  pleasures,  at  the  loss  of  which  these 
persons  complain,  were  really  what  they  take  them 
to  be ;  namely,  the  effect  of  God's  Spirit  working  upon 
their  hearts :  for  I  do  not  know  but  that  God's 
Spirit  may,  and  often  doth,  influence  the  minds  of 
good  men  in  such  a  way  as  this.  But  then  this  we 
say,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  withdrawing  those 
joys  and  sensible  satisfactions  from  their  minds,  is  no 
argument  in  the  world  of  God's  displeasure  against 
them,  much  less  of  his  forsaking  them,  and  leaving 
them  to  themselves.  For  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  persons,  to  whom  God  most  frequently  vouchsafes 
these  extraordinary  smitings,  are  usually  young  be- 
ginners in  religion  ;  such  as  are  but  newly  entered 
upon  a  serious,  devout  life,  and  consequently  must 
be  supposed  to  have  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with, 
and  many  sins  to  mortify.  Now,  to  persons  that  are 
in  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think 
that  God  may,  now  and  then,  for  their  encourage- 
ment, give  some  extraordinary  tastes  of  the  pleasures 
that  are  to  be  had  in  religion,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  favour,  which  he  doth  not  often  afford  to  more 
grown  Christians.  As  they  are  in  the  weakest  and 
most  imperfect  condition,  so  the  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty they  have  to  undergo  in  religion  are  then  the 
greatest ;  so  that  they  have  real  need  of  those  extra- 
ordinary supports ;  those  delicious  relishes  of  God 
upon  their  minds  are  necessary  for  the  turning  the 
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balance  against  the  allurements  of  sin,  which  do 
strongly  press  the  affections  the  other  way ;  they 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  that  daily 
come  in  their  way,  were  they  not  thus  borne  up  by 
a  most  feeling  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  religion. 
This  now  being  the  case,  what  reason  has  any  good 
Christian  to  be  troubled  or  discontented  at  the  loss 
of  those  sensible,  transporting  joys,  which  he  hath 
sometimes  experienced  in  the  ways  of  God?  ought 
he  from  hence  to  conclude  that  God  loves  him  less 
than  he  did,  because  he  hath  withdrawn  those  com- 
forts from  him  ?  No,  not  in  the  least ;  he  ought  rather 
to  conclude  this,  that,  if  he  still  stood  in  need  of  them, 
God  would  have  still  continued  them  ;  but  that  he  is 
now  grown  stronger,  and  advanced  to  such  a  pitch 
of  Christianity,  that  he  needs  them  not.  God  now 
looks  upon  him  no  longer  as  a  child,  but  as  a  man, 
and  therefore  doth  no  longer  feed  him  with  milk,  but 
with  stronger  meat.  Would  it  not  be  very  unrea- 
sonable, that  because  a  parent  useth  his  child  more 
tenderly,  and  takes  more  pains  about  him  when  he 
is  sick  and  weakly  than  when  he  is  in  health,  and 
able  to  shift  for  himself ;  for  one  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  that  parent  loved  his  child  better  then, 
when  he  was  not  able  to  look  to  himself,  than  he  doth 
now  that  he  is  ?  or  was  it  not  a  very  perverse  rea- 
soning of  the  elder  son  in  the  parable,  that  because 
upon  the  return  of  his  hungry,  starved  brother,  the 
prodigal,  the  father  ordered  the  fatted  calf  to  be  kill- 
ed, and  made  him  a  feast ;  whereas  he  had  not  treated 
him,  the  elder  son,  with  such  expressions  of  kindness 
for  many  years  before ;  I  say,  was  it  not  a  perverse 
reasoning  in  him  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
digal disobedient  son  was  more  dear  to  his  father 
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than  he,  that  had  served  him  many  years,  and  had 
never  displeased  him  ?  Just  the  same  perverseness  is 
it  to  argue  thus  :  that  because  God  doth  not  feast  us 
continually  with  those  spiritual  delicacies  with  which 
he  formerly  entertained  us,  or  now  entertains  peni- 
tents or  new  converts,  that  therefore  he  hath  with- 
drawn his  favour  from  us,  or  is  displeased  at  us.  No, 
let  us  assure  ourselves  God's  care  over  us  is  the  same 
that  it  was  then,  and  we  shall  want  nothing  that  is 
needful  for  us ;  for  all  that  he  hath  is  ours,  as  the 
father  there  told  his  elder  son  :  and  if  he  hath  now 
taken  away  those  luscious  joys,  which  heretofore  ac- 
companied our  religious  endeavours,  yet  it  is  not  out 
of  any  unkindness  to  us;  something  he  saw,  that 
we  did  not,  which  made  it  highly  reasonable  and 
expedient  for  us  that  he  should  thus  deal  with  us: 
either  they  were  not  proper  for  our  state,  or  we 
should  be  apt  to  surfeit  of  them,  and  put  them  to  a 
bad  use.  They  might  prove  the  incentives  of  pride, 
and  contempt  of  others;  they  might  hinder  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  our  love  to  God ;  or  they 
might  make  us  careless  or  negligent  in  our  pursuit 
after  the  most  useful  and  manly  virtues ;  and  for 
these  causes  God,  in  pure  compassion  and  tenderness 
to  us,  deprived  us  of  them. 

But  when  a  time  comes  that  it  will  be  reasonable 
and  fit  we  should  have  them  again  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  are  called  out  to  some  unusual  trial,  or  are 
exposed  to  some  imminent  danger  or  temptation, 
where  our  faith  and  virtue  will  need  these  extraordi- 
nary supports ;  in  this  case  we  need  not  doubt  but 
God  will  restore  them  to  us  with  advantage.  Thus 
usually  God  strengthens  martyrs  and  dying  Chris- 
tians, giving  them  such  a  sense  of  his  favours,  and 
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so  invigorating  their  minds,  that  the  greatest  dan- 
gers and  the  most  painful  death  cannot  discompose 
them ;  and  thus,  without  doubt,  he  will  shew  him- 
self to  every  honest  heart  in  every  emergency,  where 
there  is  need  of  such  a  manifestation  of  his  presence: 
for  God  is  faithful,  and  will  neve?'  suffer  any  of 
his  servants  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are 
able  i  but  will  with  the  temptation  make  a  way  to 
escape  out  of  it,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

But,  thirdly,  another  thing  that  deserves  seriously 
to  be  considered  by  these  persons,  whose  case  I  am 
speaking  to,  is  this :  that  that  vigour  and  life,  and 
those  sensible  pleasures  and  comforts,  which  they 
were  wont  to  experience  in  holy  duties,  and  of  the 
loss  of  which  they  complain,  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
commend them  more  to  God  whilst  they  enjoyed 
them  :  though  they  did  much  tend  to  the  sweeten- 
ing their  duty,  and  rendering  the  performance  of  it 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves,  yet  did  they  not  in 
the  least  render  it  more  acceptable  to  God ;  for 
neither  did  they  serve  God  really  better  while  they 
were  full  of  these  comforts,  nor  do  they  serve  him 
worse  now  that  they  are  without  them  :  always  sup- 
posing they  continue  their  endeavours,  and  do  not 
flag  in  their  resolutions  of  living  a  holy  life.  Nay, 
so  far  are  their  duties  from  being  less  acceptable  to 
God  upon  this  account,  that  they  are  not  accompa- 
nied with  such  sprightliness  of  affections  and  over- 
flowings of  joy  as  they  were  wont,  but  are  perform- 
ed droopingly  and  heavily,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I 
scruple  not  to  say,  they  are  a  great  deal  more.  He 
that  finds  no  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  ways  of 
God,  and  yet  notwithstanding  doth  still  walk  in 
them,  and  continues  resolved  so  to  do,  in  spite  of  all 
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discouragements  he  meets  with,  doth  certainly  ex- 
press a  greater  virtue,  and  shews  a  truer  love  to  God, 
and  consequently  is  better  accepted  by  him,  than  if 
he  had  I  know  not  what  spurs  of  sensible  delight  to 
prick  him  forwards.  He  that,  when  his  mind  is  dull 
and  heavy,  and  he  cannot  raise  up  his  affections  so 
nimbly  towards  God,  yet  still  makes  a  conscience  of 
saying  his  prayers,  and  prays  as  heartily  as  he  can, 
though  not  so  delightfully  as  he  would,  nor  so  pas- 
sionately as  he  was  wont;  I  say,  such  prayers,  as 
they  proceed  from  a  purer  sense  of  his  duty,  so  with- 
out doubt  they  will  be  more  effectual  with  God  for 
the  obtaining  what  he  really  stands  in  need  of,  than 
if  they  were  accompanied  even  with  ecstatical  trans- 
ports of  fervour  and  joy. 

God  measures  our  services  by  the  inward  sincerity 
of  the  heart,  and  the  honesty  of  the  mind  with  which 
they  are  tendered ;  and  not  by  the  fluttering  of  the 
sensible  passions  that  go  along  with  them,  or  the  ex- 
trinsical supports  which,  in  our  esteem,  do  give  them 
advantage.  He  that  is  in  love  with  his  duty  only 
so  long  as  he  receives  great  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
it,  or  from  it,  shews  (as  some  of  our  divines  use  to 
express  it)  that  he  loves  Christ  Jesus  more  for  the 
loaves  he  used  to  bestow  upon  him,  than  for  his  own 
goodness  and  excellence.  We  then  truly  serve  God 
when  we  cheerfully  obey  him  for  conscience  sake : 
but  whether  that  obedience  be  delightful  or  trouble- 
some, pleasing  or  displeasing  to  ourselves,  hath  no 
other  place  in  the  esteem  or  acceptance  of  God,  save 
only  this,  that  the  greater  the  difficulties  and  discou- 
ragements are  that  we  lie  under,  the  more  valuable 
are  our  services  to  him,  and  the  more  highly  shall 
they  be  rewarded. 
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Lift  up  thy  head,  therefore,  O  drooping  soul !  be 
not  dejected  that  thy  former  joys  have  forsaken 
thee ;  that  the  light  that  hath  sometimes  shined 
into  thy  mind  is  intercepted  by  thick  clouds  that 
encompass  thee ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  green  and 
pleasant  pastures  in  which  thy  way  hath  hitherto 
lain,  thou  art  come  into  a  barren  and  dry  wilder- 
ness ;  think  not  that  this  change  was  meant  thee  for 
any  hurt,  but  rather  for  thy  exceeding  good.  Thou 
hast  now  an  opportunity  put  into  thy  hands  of  shew- 
ing the  sincerity  of  thy  affections  to  God,  of  express- 
ing thy  courage  and  resolution  in  his  service  :  if,  not- 
withstanding these  discouragements,  thou  pursuest 
thy  course,  and  dost  not  treacherously  fall  back, 
assure  thyself,  though  thou  dost  not  serve  God  so 
much  to  thy  own  satisfaction  as  thou  wast  wont,  yet 
thy  service  is  much  better ;  and  he  is  more  delighted 
to  see  thee  follow  him  in  these  rugged  paths,  and 
under  these  discouragements,  than  when  thy  way 
was  most  pleasant  and  smooth,  and  thou  wast  car- 
ried on  with  the  briskest  gales  of  affection  and  joy. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  to  conclude.  If  these 
persons,  whose  case  I  am  speaking  to,  do  really  de- 
sire to  find  a  perfect  cure  of  those  grievances  they 
groan  under,  the  best  advice  (as  may  appear  from 
all  that  has  been  said)  that  can  be  given  them  is, 
not  to  desire  nor  covet  these  sensible  joys  and  smit- 
ings  in  religion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  them- 
selves, if  it  be  possible,  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
they  can  live  contentedly  and  comfortably  without 
them.  We  have  seen  what  an  influence  the  temper 
of  our  bodies  most  commonly  hath  in  the  producing 
these  kinds  of  effects ;  which  temper  we  cannot, 
with  our  utmost  care,  preserve  always  in  a  stable, 
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uniform  tenor:  we  have  seen  likewise  that  what 
God  is  pleased  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary  way 
to  contribute  to  these  effects,  by  his  Spirit,  is  not 
always  to  be  expected,  because  the  thing  is  often 
unreasonable,  and  no  way  fitting  to  be  done.  If 
therefore  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives  de- 
pend upon  having  these  joys  and  smitings,  it  is  cer- 
tain it  will  never  be  constant,  but  we  shall  be  as 
often  in  a  miserable,  dejected  condition,  as  we  are  in 
a  comfortable  and  happy  one.  What  then  must  we 
do  ?  why,  let  us  not  value  those  things ;  let  us  not 
hanker  after  them,  but  seek  our  happiness  and  com- 
fort from  something  else,  something  that  is  built 
upon  a  more  solid  foundation,  something  upon  which 
our  bodily  temper  hath  not  so  much  influence;  which, 
when  all  is  done,  must  be  the  rational  evidence  that 
we  are  able  to  give  ourselves  that  we  do  sincerely 
endeavour  to  please  God  in  those  ways  that  he  hath 
taught  us  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  The  more  our 
religion  mingles  with  our  passions,  or  depends  upon 
them,  the  more  uncertain  and  suspected  will  it  be 
always  rendered  unto  us. 

Let  us  therefore  labour  to  get  ourselves  into  a 
higher  dispensation  ;  let  us  spiritualize  our  religion 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  make  it  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice ;  let  us  draw  it  off,  as  much  as  is  possible,  from 
the  lower,  sensitive  soul,  (where  the  affections  and 
passions  are,)  where  it  is  too  often  seated,  and  fix  it 
in  our  minds  and  spirits :  when  it  has  once  taken 
root  there,  it  will  not  fail  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
constant  peace,  and  (whatever  becomes  of  the  sen- 
sible satisfaction)  will  perpetually  replenish  our  hearts 
with  comfort. 

Would  you  always  be  in  a  calm,  serene  state  of 
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mind  ?  Learn  to  love  God  heartily :  possess  your 
minds  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  love  and  goodness ; 
of  his  presence  and  providence ;  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  precepts ;  and  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
wards he  hath  promised  in  another  world.  Upon 
these  considerations  devote  your  whole  man  to  his 
service,  resign  up  yourselves  entirely  to  his  govern- 
ment. Let  it  he  the  constant  desire  of  your  souls, 
and  the  endeavour  of  your  lives,  to  do  his  will,  and 
to  submit  to  it,  whatever  it  be.  Do  but  heartily 
recommend  yourselves  to  him  for  his  grace  and 
Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  you  to  do  your  duty,  and  to 
preserve  you  in  it,  and  leave  all  the  rest  of  your 
concernments,  both  outward  and  inward,  wholly  to 
his  disposal.  This  now  is  a  religion  truly  spiritual 
and  rational ;  and  a  life  thus  led  will  be  a  perpetual 
spring  of  uninterrupted  peace  to  your  minds ;  such 
a  peace  as  ordinarily  no  irregularity  of  temper,  no 
flatness  and  dulness  of  affections  that  may  at  some 
times  seize  you,  no  inward  indisposition  nor  outward 
event  will  be  able  to  discompose.  Nothing  can  rob 
you  of  it  but  what  robs  you  either  of  your  virtue  or 
of  your  wits  and  reason :  for  this  is  the  rational 
peace  of  a  pure  conscience,  which  the  inequalities  of 
the  sensitive  nature  can  no  ways  affect,  so  long  as 
the  head  of  the  man  is  not  disordered. 

It  is  true,  this  peace  is  still  and  quiet ;  it  is  not 
so  violent  and  boisterous  and  transporting  as  those 
flashes  of  joy  which  young  converts  now  and  then 
feel,  or  those  sensible  smitings  of  devotion  that  arise 
from  heated  and  raised  affections :  but  yet  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  true  and  solid,  it  is  more  sincere 
and  unmingled,  it  is  more  constant  and  regular,  it 
gives  a  better-grounded  assurance  to  those  that  have 
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it  of  the  goodness  of  their  condition ;  and,  lastly,  it 
is  a  peace  that  will  never  leave  them  so  long  as  they 
do  not  leave  God  and  their  duty ;  nay,  the  longer 
they  live  (provided  still  their  judgment  continues 
sound)  the  more  it  will  grow  and  increase,  the 
greater  consolations  will  they  have  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  greater  assurance  that  they  are  in 
his  favour ;  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  death, 
the  more  delightful  prospect  will  they  have  of  the 
happy  place  where  they  are  going :  and  when  they 
come  to  die,  (where  others  stand  fearful  and  trem- 
bling at  the  brink,)  they  will  with  great  calmness 
and  assurance  resign  up  their  souls  to  God,  being 
able  to  pronounce  to  themselves  with  St.  Paul,  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord  of  righteous  judgment  will  give  me  at  that 
day. 

This  peace,  this  intellectual  peace,  is  that  which 
we  are  to  labour  after,  if  ever  we  would  live  happy 
lives  indeed ;  and  as  widely  different  it  is  from  those 
transporting,  boisterous  pleasures  of  religion,  (of  the 
loss  of  which  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  do  com- 
plain,) as  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  sun  is  from  the 
scorching  of  lightning,  or  as  the  pure,  calm  regions 
above  are  from  this  various  and  disturbed  air  we 
breathe  in. 

In  a  word,  this  solid  peace  of  conscience  is  the 
true  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
dwelling  within  us,  in  the  sense  of  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  practise,  without  interruption,  those  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  the  apostle,  which  seem  to  be  the 
top  of  Christian  morals :  Be  carefid  for  nothing, 
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but  in  every  thing  give  thanks.  Count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  enter  into  divers  temptations.  Rejoice 
evermore,  and  again,  I  say,  Rejoice. 

And  thus  much  on  the  first  case  I  proposed  to 
speak  to ;  the  other,  about  the  Devil's  temptations 
and  blasphemous  thoughts,  I  shall  defer  to  the  next 
time. 
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Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us :  for  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  devices. 

AFTER  a  general  account  of  that  which  we  call 
religious  melancholy,  I  came  to  speak  to  two  of  the 
most  usual  cases  of  those  that  are  afflicted  with  it. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  those  that  are  in  the  state 
of  desertion,  as  it  is  commonly  called ;  that  is,  those 
who  have  lost  all  the  sweetness  and  comfort  they 
used  to  find  in  the  ways  of  religion,  and  the  exercise 
of  piety ;  and  thereupon  think  that  God  hath  with- 
drawn his  grace  and  Spirit  from  them.  And  this  I 
have  already  spoken  to. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  those  that  think  them- 
selves given  up  to  the  power  of  the  Devil,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  multitude  of  wicked,  blasphemous 
thoughts  and  fancies  which  do  continually  haunt 
their  minds,  do  what  they  can  to  the  contrary.  And 
this  I  now  come  to  speak  to  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I 
have  chosen  for  my  text  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us:  for  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices. 

Which  words  will  afford  us  a  fair  handle  both 
for  the  discoursing  this  case,  and  also  some  other 
points  relating  to  the  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
which  it  may  be  of  use  to  us  to  be  well  informed 
about. 

I  do  not  mean  to  spend  time  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  particular  occasion  upon  which  St.  Paul 
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spoke  these  words,  (which  was  that  of  the  incestuous 
Corinthian,)  nor  to  inquire  what  those  particular  ad- 
vantages were  that  he  intimates  Satan  would  get 
over  the  Corinthians,  if  they  did  not  follow  the  ad- 
vice that  he  here  gives  them ;  which  was  to  restore 
that  excommunicated  incestuous  brother  to  the  peace 
of  the  church,  upon  his  repentance.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  business  to  observe  what  is  plainly  in- 
timated in  these  words  of  his,  namely,  the  readiness 
of  the  Devil  to  take  all  advantages  of  us  for  the 
drawing  us  from  our  duty,  and  the  arts  and  stra- 
tagems he  makes  use  of  for  that  purpose  ;  or,  if  you 
will,  thus  ;  that  the  Devil  is  always  very  busy  in 
tempting  men  to  sin. 

This  is  the  point  that  now  comes  under  our  consi- 
deration from  this  text.  There  is  hardly  any  doc- 
trine of  religion  about  which  men  have  more  diffe- 
rent notions  and  apprehensions,  than  this  of  the  De- 
vil's tempting  mankind.  Some  of  us  do  not  believe 
enough  of  it ;  others  are  apt  to  believe  too  much,  (as 
particularly  those  persons  I  before  mentioned.)  Now, 
for  the  rectifying  the  mistakes  both  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other,  and  the  putting  this  matter  into 
as  clear  a  light  as  I  can,  I  propose  these  following 
points,  as  the  heads  of  my  discourse  upon  this  argu- 
ment, which  will  indeed  take  in  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  occur  in  it ;  that  is  to  say, 

First,  To  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  Devil,  or 
Satan,  as  he  is  here  called  in  the  text. 

Secondly,  Whether  the  Devil  hath  ordinarily  a 
power  to  tempt  men,  especially  us  Christians. 

Thirdly,  Whether  all  our  temptations  to  sin  do 
arise  from  the  Devil,  or  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Fourthly,  Whether  the  Devil  hath  a  power  to 
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tempt  all  men  alike,  or  the  same  person  alike  at  all 
times. 

Fifthly,  Whether  we  can  distinguish  the  Devil's 
temptations  from  the  evil  suggestions  that  arise  in 
our  minds  from  other  causes. 

Sixthly,  What  we  are  to  say  of  those  wicked,  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  other  troublesome  fancies, 
that  are  often  injected  into  the  minds  of  melancholy 
people,  and  which  are  usually  thought  and  called  the 
Devil's  temptations  in  a  most  proper  sense ;  and 
what  is  the  most  proper  advice  to  be  given  in  that 
case. 

Of  these  in  their  order,  as  far  as  the  time  will  give 
me  leave. 

1.  The  first  inquiry  is,  who  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Devil  ? 

This  question  ought,  I  think,  a  little  to  be  spoken 
to,  if  it  was  upon  no  other  account  than  that  extra- 
vagant opinion  that  some  among  us  have  taken  up 
about  this  matter.  According  to  them,  the  Devil, 
that  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures,  is  nothing 
else  but  either  a  disease  of  the  body,  or  a  phantasm 
in  the  brain,  or  the  wicked  principles  and  inclina- 
tions of  a  man's  heart.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  and  his  followers. 

But  there  cannot  a  vainer  conceit  enter  into  a 
man's  head  than  this  is.  By  the  very  same  logic 
that  they  can  prove  this,  they  may  likewise  prove 
that  all  those  men  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  not  real  persons,  but  qualities. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  Devil  is  in  the  scripture  as 
much  represented  as  a  person,  a  real  subsisting 
being,  distinct  from  God  and  from  good  angels,  and 
from  mankind ;  I  say,  he  is  as  plainly  thus  repre- 
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sented  as  any  man  or  woman  that  is  there  men- 
tioned is.  And  he,  for  instance,  that  will  say,  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  tempted  by  the  Devil  in  the 
wilderness,  all  this  was  but  a  transaction  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  that  it  was  only  his  own  fancy  that 
presented  to  his  eyes  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  was  only  his  own  fancy  that  set  him  upon 
a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  had  him 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  it  ;  I  say,  he  that  would 
give  such  an  account  as  this  of  that  matter,  may 
with  the  same  reason  say,  that  Jesus  himself  was 
but  a  phantasm,  an  imagination,  and  that  there  was 
never  such  a  real  Person  in  the  world. 

The  Devil  then  has  a  real  being  of  his  own,  inde- 
pendent of  us  or  any  other  creature  ;  and  that  being 
is  of  the  spiritual  or  angelical  nature.  As  there  are 
good  spirits  and  good  angels,  so  there  are  evil  spirits 
and  evil  angels  ;  and  of  this  latter  sort  is  the  Devil. 

But  then,  secondly,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
Devil  we  are  not  to  understand  any  one  particular 
being,  or  any  one  particular  evil  spirit,  but  the  whole 
aggregate  or  company  of  evil  spirits  which  inhabit 
round  about  us  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air.  All 
these  are  in  the  scripture  language,  and  in  common 
speech,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Devil,  and  some- 
times in  the  plural  number,  by  the  name  of  devils. 

For  the  understanding  this,  we  are  to  know  that, 
among  that  infinite  and  innumerable  company  of 
angels  which  God  created  in  a  happy  and  glorious 
condition,  all  of  them  did  not  continue  in  that  pri- 
mitive happiness ;  but  several  of  them,  by  their  wil- 
ful apostasy  from  God,  forfeited  that  dignity  and 
glory  they  were  possessed  of,  and  so  depraved  their 
natures,  that  they  were  incapable  of  dwelling  any 
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longer  where  they  did  before  ;  but  were  by  the  just 
vengeance  of  God  cast  down  into  these  lower  re- 
gions of  the  air,  where  they  are  reserved  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  judgment  and  punishment  of  the 
great  day. 

This  is  the  plain  account  that  the  scriptures  give 
us  as  to  this  matter.  Thus  St.  Jude  in  the  6th  verse 
of  his  Epistle ;  The  angels,  saith  he,  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitations, 
them  hath  God  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  And  just  to  the  same  purpose,  and  almost  in 
the  same  words,  doth  St.  Peter  speak  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle,  verse  the  4th. 

These  fallen  angels,  now  thus  thrust  down  from 
heaven,  though  they  do  yet  in  a  great  measure  re- 
tain all  the  intellectual  accomplishments  of  the  an- 
gelical nature,  such  as  reason  and  memory  and 
knowledge,  yet  are  they  in  their  moral  qualities 
quite  contrary  to  all  the  good  angels ;  and  particu- 
larly as  to  this,  that  as  the  good  angels  are  infinitely 
kind  and  benign,  great  lovers  of  God  and  of  man- 
kind, and  most  entirely  disposed  to  do  all  good 
offices  to  them  whatsoever ;  so  the  nature  of  those 
fallen  angels  is  cruel  and  revengeful,  full  of  hatred 
and  spite  and  malice  to  God,  and  to  his  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  upon  account  of  this  the  scripture  hath 
given  to  them  the  name  of  Satan,  or  Devil,  which 
two  words  (as  all  that  understand  the  learned  lan- 
guages know)  signify  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
adversary,  or  an  accuser,  or  calumniator ;  the  one 
being  the  Hebrew  word  for  it,  and  the  other  the 
Greek  word.  And  indeed  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  enmity  to  mankind  that  most  of  these  names 
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and  characters  that  they  bear  in  scripture  are  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Upon  this  account  it  is  that 
the  Devil  is  called  a  murderer,  a  deceiver,  a  liar, 
and  the  father  of  lies,  the  destroyer,  the  old  ser- 
pent, the  great  dragon,  with  sundry  other  such  ap- 
pellations. But  then,  though  these  names  being 
put  in  the  singular  number  seem  to  denote  some 
single  evil  spirit  that  bears  ill-will  to  mankind,  yet 
we  are  always  to  remember  that  they  are  to  be  ex- 
pounded collectively ;  that  is  to  say,  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  these  apostate  spirits,  of  which  there 
are  a  vast  number.  I  say,  the  whole  body  of  them ; 
for  that  these  lapsed  angels  are  formed  into  a  body 
politic,  or  government,  or  kingdom,  is  plainly  enough 
intimated  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  there  we 
meet  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  light;  and  there  we  meet  with 
the  prince  of  the  devils  as  the  chief  of  them  :  who 
is  likewise  by  St.  Paul  called  the  god  of  this  world, 
and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  Under 
whom  also,  as  in  other  societies,  there  are  many 
subordinate  officers,  as  St.  Paul  seems  to  intimate  in 
the  sixth  of  the  Ephesians ;  where,  among  the 
wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places  (that  is,  in  the  air, 
as  Grotius,  with  the  ancients,  rightly  expounds  it) 
that  he  saith  ive  ivrestle  against,  he  makes  mention 
in  the  plural  number  of  principalities  and  powers, 
and  other  riders  of  the  darkness  of  this  world. 

This  is  the  scripture  account  of  these  matters. 
I  must  confess  it  may  seem  a  very  odd  thing  to 
some,  that  there  should  be  in  the  world  a  society  of 
such  spirits  as  are  confessedly  endowed  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  subtilty  of  the  angelical  nature,  and 
yet  are  so  horribly  degenerated  in  their  morals  as  to 
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take  pleasure  in  every  thing  that  is  naught,  and 
even  in  ruining  mankind,  if  they  could.  But  that  it 
is  really  possible  that  there  should  be  such  beings, 
doth  in  some  measure  appear  from  the  prodigious 
instances  of  the  depravation  of  reasonable  natures 
that  we  sometimes  see  among  ourselves,  there  being 
men  of  excellent  parts  and  endowments  to  be  found 
that  do  sometimes  so  far  degenerate  from  human 
kind,  that  for  all  manner  of  wickedness  and  malice 
they  may  be  rather  called  devils  than  men.  But 
that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  there  are  a  race 
of  such  spirits  as  do  malign  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  take  pleasure  in  making  fools  and  wretches  and 
slaves  of  them,  is  too  evident,  both  from  all  the 
histories  of  past  ages,  and  from  the  sad  experience 
of  some  nations  at  this  day ;  who  (if  we  may  credit 
the  histories  that  are  writ  of  them)  do  miserably 
groan  under  the  violences  and  tyranny  of  the  Devil. 
But,  however,  no  one  that  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  scripture  can  possibly  doubt  of  this ;  for  what 
I  have  now  delivered  is  so  plainly  affirmed  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  there  is  no  evading 
of  it.  And  indeed  this  hypothesis  of  the  being  of 
evil  spirits,  and  their  ill-will  to  mankind,  and  their 
concerning  themselves  continually  to  do  us  mischief, 
is  so  interwoven  with,  and  makes  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  our  religion,  as  it  is  delivered 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
one  without  much  weakening,  if  not  altogether  over- 
throwing the  other. 

We  take  it  then  for  granted  that  there  are  abund- 
ance of  evil  spirits  about  us,  which  we  call  the 
devils,  who  are  inclinable  enough  to  do  us  mischief 
by  drawing  us  into  sin.   But  here  comes  the  second 
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question,  Whether  the  Devil  has  ordinarily  a  power 
to  tempt  and  seduce  men  at  this  day,  especially  us 
Christians  ? 

This  is  our  second  general  head  of  inquiry ;  and 
in  answer  to  it  I  lay  down  these  several  proposi- 
tions. First  of  all,  it  is  certain  the  Devil  hath  no 
power  to  do  any  mischief  to  any  person  or  persons, 
no,  nor  in  the  least  to  come  near  them,  or  to  tempt 
or  solicit  them  to  do  evil,  any  further  than  God 
gives  him  leave.  Though  there  are  a  great  number 
of  evil  spirits  about  us,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  armies  of  the  living  God,  the  holy  angels 
that  are  the  ministers  of  his  providence  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  are  as  near  us,  and  are  far  greater 
both  in  number  and  strength  than  the  others  are. 
Nor  can  any  evil  spirit  have  access  to  us  without 
their  permission :  this  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Devil  himself,  in  the  case  of  Job ;  nor  doth  any  man 
call  it  in  question  that  doth  bebeve  God  to  be  the 
governor  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  it  is  also  granted,  that  the  Devil  had  a 
greater  power  in  the  world  before  our  Saviour's 
coming  than  he  has  had  since.  Before  that  time  he 
had  a  kind  of  empire  in  the  world,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  he  is  called  by  St.  Paul  the  god  of  this 
world.  For  in  a  manner  all  mankind  were  in  a 
degree  of  subjection  to  him,  (the  Jews  only  ex- 
cepted,) and  he  did  not  only  tempt  them  to  evil 
actions,  but  did  in  a  great  measure  govern  them  as 
to  the  affairs  of  their  religion,  seducing  them  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  the  worship  of  him- 
self. And  as  it  was  thus  with  the  heathens  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  so  it  is  at  this  day,  in  many 
places  of  the  world  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  not 
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received,  if  we  may  believe  the  relations  concerning 
them.  But  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion he  was  thrown  out  of  his  possession,  his  ora- 
cles were  silenced,  and  those  that  were  his  slaves 
before  were  asserted  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  And  this  was  it  which  our  Saviour 
told  his  apostles,  speaking  of  what  will  follow  upon 
their  preaching;  I  saw,  saith  he,  the  devils  fall 
from  heaven  like  lightning,  Luke  x.  18. 

Thirdly ;  though  upon  our  Saviour's  coming  the 
Devil's  empire  was  much  diminished,  nay,  and 
wherever  Christianity  was  entertained  it  was  de- 
stroyed ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  his  power  of 
tempting  did  still  remain,  and,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, he  had  at  that  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  first  appeared  in  the  world,  a  power  allowed 
him  of  tempting  Christians,  one  way  more  or  greater 
than  he  hath  ordinarily  had  since.  The  Devil's 
temptations  are  of  two  sorts ;  he  solicits  and  draws 
men  to  sin,  either  by  the  way  of  discouragement 
and  affrightment  and  terror,  or  by  the  way  of  allure- 
ments and  pleasing  insinuations.  Now  in  the  former 
of  these  ways  he  was  permitted  to  lay  most  strong 
temptations  before  all  the  first  Christians ;  for  he 
raised  up  the  severest  persecutions  against  them 
that  ever  were  heard  of,  engaging  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  on  his  side,  to  suppress,  if  it  was  possible, 
the  further  growth  of  Christianity.  And  thus  it 
was  reasonable  to  think  he  would  do ;  for  as  the 
apostle  expresseth  it,  he  had  great  wrath,  as  know- 
ing or  suspecting  that  his  time  was  short. 

This  was  the  great  struggle  between  the  kingdom 
of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  Devil's 
empire  was  at  stake,  and  he  knew  he  must  lose  it 
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in  all  places  where  the  faith  of  Christ  prevailed, 
and  therefore  he  did  the  more  vigorously  exert  all 
his  power  to  baffle  and  stifle  it. 

And  as  it  was  reasonable  to  think  the  Devil  would 
do  thus,  so  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  God 
would  surfer  him  to  raise  these  temptations.  By 
them  Christ's  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness was  rendered  more  illustrious ;  and  those  very 
methods,  which  the  Devil  made  use  of  for  the  ex- 
tirpating Christianity,  proved  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  spreading  and  propagating  it  through 
the  world.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  needs  say, 
that  I  believe  it  was  of  this  kind  of  temptations  that 
the  writers  of  the  Xew  Testament  do  speak,  when 
they  tell  us  of  grievous  temptations,  and  of  the  fiery 
trials,  and  of  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Devil.  It  was 
to  this  kind  of  opposition  that  the  apostle  refers 
when  he  tells  the  Christians,  that  they  wrestled  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world :  it  was  chiefly  with  respect  to  these  storms  of 
persecution,  which  the  Devil  brought  upon  the  first 
Christians,  that  St.  Paul  styles  him  a  roaring  lion, 
that  went  about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour. 

I  say,  many  of  these  passages,  which  speak  of  the 
terribleness  and  violence  of  the  Devifs  temptations, 
seem  to  have  respect  chiefly  to  these  first  times, 
when  Christ  and  the  Devil  strove  together  for  the 
victory  ;  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  set  themselves  to 
make  one  vigorous  effort  against  the  prevailing  of 
the  gospel  in  the  world. 

But,  fourthly,  to  come  home  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  though  the  Devil  in  the  first  times  of  Chris- 
tianity had  greater  power  given  him  to  tempt  the 
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disciples  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  way  of  terror  and 
affrightment,  than  he  hath  ordinarily  had  since  ;  yet, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  scripture,  he  hath 
even  yet,  at  this  day,  a  power  to  tempt  both  ways, 
and  doth  frequently  do  so.  Our  Saviour  hath  not 
yet  so  subdued  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  but 
that  there  are  enemies  left :  and  these  enemies, 
though  they  cannot  do  us  so  much  mischief  as  they 
would,  or  as  they  once  could,  yet  will  they  do  us 
what  mischief  they  can,  and  assuredly  they  do  lay 
snares  and  temptations  before  us  to  that  end. 

But  how  do  we  prove  this  ?  how  can  we  shew 
that  the  Devil  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  any  Chris- 
tian professor  nowadays  ?  To  this  I  answer,  How 
can  it  be  proved  that  Christians  are  at  this  day  ex- 
empted from  the  Devil's  temptations?  If  there  be 
no  promise  made  to  us  of  that  kind,  we  will  be  bold 
to  conclude  that  we  still  are  obnoxious  to  them.  Be- 
cause there  are  such  things  said  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  of  the  Devil's  temptations,  as  will  ex- 
tend to  Christians  in  all  ages,  unless  they  can  plead 
a  particular  exemption  from  them. 

Our  Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  of  Matthew,  19th 
verse,  tells  us,  that  when  any  one  heareth  the  words 
of  the  gospel,  and  under standeth  it  not,  (that  is, 
does  not  consider  and  meditate  upon  it,)  then  cometh 
the  wicked  one,  or  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  then  cometh 
Satan,  and  catcheth  away  the  seed  that  was  sown 
in  his  heart :  and  this,  saith  he,  is  he  that  receiveth 
the  seed  by  the  highway.  If  now  it  be  the  Devil's 
property  to  put  the  thoughts  of  God's  word  out  of 
men's  heads,  and  to  hinder  them  from  taking  up 
good  resolutions  thereupon,  why  should  we  not  ima- 
gine that  he  is  as  busy  with  us  now  as  he  was  in  old 
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time,  since  we  see  the  effects  of  this  his  working  are 
as  great  as  ever  they  were  ?  Again,  our  Saviour  in 
the  same  chapter  giveth  us  the  same  doctrine  in 
another  parable ;  he  is  representing  the  state  of  his 
kingdom,  how  it  should  be  from  the  beginning  of  it 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  he  doth  it  very  aptly, 
by  resembling  his  church  to  a  field,  wherein  the  lord 
or  owner  of  it  sowed  good  seed,  but  an  enemy  sowed 
tares,  and  both  grew  up,  and  no  separation  was  made 
of  them  till  harvest ;  but  then  the  reapers,  by  order 
of  their  lord,  gathered  the  corn  into  the  granary, 
and  the  tares  they  burnt.  What  is  the  application 
of  this  parable  ?  Why  our  Saviour  tells  us  directly 
in  the  37th  verse,  that  he  that  solved  the  good  seed 
was  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  our  Lord  Jesus  himself. 
The  good  seed  were  the  right  and  faithful  professors 
of  the  gospel ;  the  tares  were  all  wicked  men  that 
professed  it ;  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  was  the 
Devil ;  the  harvest  was  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  reapers  were  the  angels.  This  now  certainly  we 
may  gather  from  this  parable,  that  so  long  as  there 
are  wicked,  ungodly  professors  in  the  world,  (and 
there  will  be  always  till  the  harvest,  till  the  end  of 
the  world,)  so  long  the  Devil  doth  sow  tares,  that  is 
to  say,  so  long  he  hath  a  hand  in  making  men  bad, 
and  drawing  them  from  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  Christianity.  There  are  several  other  texts  of 
scripture  I  might  quote  about  this  matter ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  seems  to  concern  all  Christians  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  particularly  James  iv.  7.  where 
the  apostle,  exhorting  all  Christians  against  intem- 
perate anger,  and  envy,  and  rage,  gives  them  this 
advice;  Resist,  saith  he,  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  you.    To  this  let  me  add  the  fourth  of  the 
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Ephesians,  ver.  26,  27.  there  saith  the  apostle,  Be  ye 
angry,  and  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath :  neither  give  place  to  the  Devil.  These 
two  texts  do  plainly  shew  that  the  Devil  has  often- 
times a  hand  in  the  tempting  men  to  anger  and 
wrath  and  envy,  and  such  other  uncharitable  works, 
and  that,  by  resisting  the  temptations  to  them,  we  do 
resist  the  Devil ;  by  not  yielding  to  them,  we  do  not 
give  place  to  the  Devil.  It  is  true,  as  I  said,  that 
the  sins  of  wrath,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  the  like, 
are  the  proper  characters  of  the  Devil's  nature,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  is  most  busy  in  tempting  to  them. 
But  yet,  if  he  tempt  to  them,  it  is  with  great  reason 
to  be  presumed  that  he  tempts  to  other  sins  likewise, 
since  they  help  forward  his  interests  and  the  hurt  of 
mankind,  though  in  another  way.  And  thus  we  see 
the  temptations  to  lust  are  by  St.  Paul  ascribed  to 
the  Devil,  that  Satan,  saith  he,  tempt  you  not  for 
your  incontinency,  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

But  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  that  Chris- 
tians always  were  and  always  shall  be  exposed  to 
the  Devil's  temptations,  appears  very  plain  from  the 
prayer  which  Christ  left  with  his  church,  to  be  used 
by  us  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  I  mean  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  conclusion  of  which  is,  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,  a-nl  tov 
■novy]pov,  the  evil  one,  I  say  right,  wicked  one.  If  now 
we  at  this  day  were  in  no  danger  from  the  Devil, 
what  need  is  there,  nay,  rather  how  absurd  would  it 
be  for  us,  every  day  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
him  ?  for  that  by  the  evil  one  is  principally  meant 
the  Devil,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

To  conclude  this  point ;  we  Christians  seem  to  be 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  Israelites,  after  thev 
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came  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  as  they 
at  their  entry  into  that  land  had  all  the  power  of 
the  Canaanites  set  against  them,  to  hinder  them 
from  the  conquest  of  it,  and  even  after  they  were 
settled  there,  God  still  left  some  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  land,  nay,  and  saith,  he  always  would  do  so, 
that  he  might  prove  the  Israelites,  whether  they 
would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  therein ; 
so  it  is  with  us  Christians :  though  our  Saviour 
hath  broken  the  head  of  the  old  serpent,  hath  outed 
him  out  of  his  kingdom,  by  settling  his  religion 
amongst  us,  yet  there  is  so  much  power  left  to  him, 
as  that  he  is  still  in  a  condition  to  disturb  us,  and, 
by  himself  and  his  ministers,  to  lay  snares  in  our 
way:  and  all  this,  as  God  said  to  the  Israelites,  that 
God  may  prove  us,  whether  we  will  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord  to  walk  therein ;  therefore  hath  the 
Lord  left  these  evil  angels,  without  driving  them 
out  hastily ;  neither  hath  he  delivered  them  into 
our  hand :  as  I  may  apply  the  words,  Judges  ii.  22, 
23. 

But  then,  fifthly  and  lastly,  we  are  always  to  re- 
member this,  that  though  God  do  suffer  the  Devil 
to  tempt  us,  yet  he  never  gives  him  leave  to  do 
more  than  tempt  us.  The  Devil  cannot  force  us  to 
do  that  which  is  evil.  He  hath  no  more  power  over 
us  than  our  vicious  acquaintance  have,  that  we  con- 
verse with.  They  can  and  they  do  propose  objects, 
and  occasions,  and  opportunities,  by  which  we  are 
oftentimes  tempted  to  depart  from  our  duty,  and  to 
do  something  that  we  ought  not  to  do.  And  they 
likewise  can  and  do  apply  these  temptations  so  vi- 
gorously by  their  persuasions  and  counsels,  and  a 
thousand  sly  suggestions  and  insinuations,  that  we 
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shall  be  in  very  great  danger,  if  we  do  not  watch 
carefully  over  ourselves,  to  be  overcome  by  them. 

Thus  much  the  men  of  the  world  daily  do ;  and 
the  Devil  doth  no  more,  nor  can  he  do  more,  when 
he  sets  himself  most  vigorously  to  do  us  mischief. 
He  can  present  objects,  or  raise  phantasms  in  our 
minds  about  them  ;  he  can  move,  and  invite,  and  al- 
lure, and  solicit.  But  this  is  all  he  can  do ;  he  can- 
not in  the  least  compel  us  to  depart  one  step  out  of 
that  way  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  un- 
less we  ourselves  have  a  mind.  He  may  put  a  fairer 
gloss  upon  a  temptation  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in  to  us ;  and  he  may,  it  is  likely, 
suggest  such  motives  to  us  to  comply  with  it,  as 
would  not  perhaps  have  come  into  our  heads,  had  he 
not  been  about  us.  But  still  we  are  left  to  our  own 
choice  and  liberty,  whether  we  will  comply  or  not ; 
still  we  are  masters  of  ourselves,  and  may  order  our 
own  actions  as  we  please  ;  and  if  it  should  happen  at 
any  time  that  the  tempter  should  put  us  hard  to  it, 
and  lay  such  snares  before  us,  as,  considering  our 
natural  weakness  and  frailties,  we  should  scarcely 
avoid  falling  into ;  why,  then  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  the  heavenly  host  of  angels  that  attend  him, 
ready  at  hand  to  succour  and  assist  us,  and  to  for- 
tify our  minds  with  such  strength  and  power,  as  that 
we  shall  not  be  overcome,  unless  we  be  traitors  to 
God  and  ourselves  ;  For  greater  is  he  that  is  in  us, 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world,  as  the  apostle  hath 
told  us. 

So  that,  after  all,  as  things  are  contrived,  the 
meanest  and  the  weakest  of  us  is  able  to  match  all 
the  powers  of  hell.  And  they  cannot  do  us  the  least 
mischief,  any  further  than  we  ourselves  contribute  to 
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it.  Nay,  so  far  are  they  from  being  able  to  do  us 
mischief,  that  there  is  not  any  temptation  they  pre- 
sent to  us,  but  it  is  in  our  power,  through  Christ's 
assistance,  to  turn  it  to  our  great  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage :  as  God  has  thought  fit  to  leave  us  exposed 
to  the  Devil's  attempts  for  the  exercise  of  our  vir- 
tue, so  he  hath  taken  care  to  order  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  we  may  always  do  ourselves  good,  and 
improve  both  our  virtue  and  rewards  by  the  assaults 
of  the  Devil,  though  he  can  do  us  no  harm  by 
them. 

And  thus  much  of  the  second  head  of  inquiry  :  I 
now  proceed  to  the  third,  and  that  is  this ;  Whether 
all  temptations  to  sin,  or  all  sins  we  fall  into  by 
temptation,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Devil  ?  This 
question  I  put,  because  many  among  us  are  so  ready 
at  every  turn  to  charge  their  miscarriages  upon  him, 
and  to  remove  the  blame  from  themselves :  but  how 
unreasonable  this  is  will  appear  by  what  I  shall 
briefly  represent  in  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  and 
therewith  I  shall  conclude. 

First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a  remote 
sense,  and  with  respect  to  the  original  of  sin,  the  De- 
vil may  be  said  to  be  the  author  and  the  cause  of  all 
the  sins  of  mankind  ;  since  it  was  he  that  first  drew 
our  first  parents  from  the  state  of  their  innocency, 
and,  by  their  fall,  brought  sin  into  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  scripture  language,  all  sins  and 
impieties,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  the  works  of  the 
Devil,  and  all  those  who  do  commit  sin  are  said  to 
be  of  the  Devil,  who  was  a  sinner  from  the  begin- 
ning. Secondly,  there  is  likewise  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Devil  is  at  all  times  busy  and  active  for  the 
promoting  sin  in  the  world  as  he  hath  opportunity ; 
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he  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  (as  he  speaks  of  him- 
self in  the  first  chapter  of  Joh,)  observing  how  his 
work  goes  forwards,  and  very  industrious  without 
doubt  he  is,  in  helping  forwards  the  interest  of  his 
kingdom.  And  wherever  he  sees  that  there  is  need 
of  his  immediate  particular  application  or  assistance, 
for  the  carrying  on  a  business,  there  to  be  sure  he  is 
ready  to  afford  it,  if  God  give  him  permission. 

But  then,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  speak  with  re- 
ference to  all  the  particular  temptations  which  are 
presented  to  a  man,  or  all  the  particular  sins  which 
a  man  falls  into  by  temptation,  then  we  say,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  the  Devil  should  have  an  im- 
mediate hand  either  in  all  of  them,  or  in  most  of 
them  ;  for  indeed  there  is  no  need  he  should  concern 
himself  in  every  particular  action  :  for  the  generality 
of  men  are  too  ready  to  commit  sin  without  waiting 
for  a  temptation  from  him ;  to  that  pitch  of  degene- 
racy is  the  nature  of  mankind  arrived,  that,  God 
knows,  many  of  us  are  too  prone  to  do  naughty 
things  even  without  a  tempter,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  we  do  a  great  many  when  no  one  doth 
instigate  us  to  them,  but  we  blindly  follow  our  own 
appetites  and  passions,  and  the  evil  habits  and 
customs  that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves ;  and 
when  there  happens  a  case  that  there  doth  need  a 
tempter  to  a  bad  action,  why,  alas  !  there  are  too 
many  visible  ones  that  we  converse  with  that  take 
the  Devil's  office  out  of  his  hands,  and  render  his  as- 
saults perfectly  needless. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  whether  the  Devil  doth 
immediately  tempt  us  to  our  sins  or  doth  not,  yet 
this  will  make  but  little  difference  as  to  the  guilt, 
if  we  have  committed  them.    I  would  ask  any  one 
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that  is  drawn  to  commit  lewdness,  or  drunkenness, 
or  the  like,  whether  he  thinks  he  doth  much  exte- 
nuate his  guilt,  either  before  God  or  to  his  own 
conscience,  by  pleading  that  the  company  that  he 
was  engaged  in  did  tempt  him  to  these  sins,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  them,  if  he  had  not 
lit  into  that  conversation  ?  I  dare  say  he  will  not  be 
so  partial  to  himself  as  to  think  this  is  any  tolerable 
excuse :  and  if  the  human  temptations  we  meet 
with  in  the  world  be  no  just  excuse  for  our  sins,  it 
is  certain  the  Devil's  temptations  can  be  none 
neither  :  for  it  is  certain  the  Devil  cannot  tempt 
more  strongly  than  nien  can  do  ;  and  though  he  may 
convey  his  temptations  in  another  kind  of  way  than 
those  of  mankind  are  applied,  yet  let  them  be  con- 
veyed as  they  will,  we  are  as  much  at  liberty  (as  I 
said  before)  whether  we  will  yield  to  them,  and 
have  as  much  power  to  resist  them,  as  we  have  to 
resist  those  that  come  upon  us  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  conversation  or  example,  and  the  like.  So  that 
when  all  is  done,  we  are  to  lay  the  guilt  of  our  sins 
no  where  but  at  our  own  doors :  whether  the  Devil 
applied  the  temptation  to  us,  or  applied  it  not,  it 
matters  not  much  ;  it  was  we  ourselves  that,  by  con- 
senting, brought  the  sin  upon  us. 

And  thus  much  of  our  third  head  of  inquiry ; 
those  that  remain  I  shall  refer  to  the  next  time. 
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Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us:  for  noe  are  not 
ignorant  of  ' his  devices. 

THE  subject  I  am  now  upon  is  the  Devil's  temp- 
tations ;  a  point  which  creates  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  some  sorts  of  people. 

In  order  to  the  discoursing  clearly  upon  it,  I  pro- 
posed these  six  following  heads  to  be  inquired  into: 

First,  Who  we  are  to  understand  by  Satan,  or  the 
Devil. 

Secondly,  Whether  the  Devil  hath  ordinarily  a 
power  to  tempt  men,  especially  us  Christians. 

Thirdly,  Whether  all  our  temptations  to  sin  do 
arise  from  the  Devil,  or  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Fourthly,  Whether  the  Devil  hath  a  power  to 
tempt  all  men  alike,  or  the  same  men  different  at 
times. 

Fifthly,  Whether  we  can  distinguish  the  Devil's 
temptations  from  the  evil  suggestions  that  arise  in 
our  minds  from  other  causes. 

Sixthly,  What  we  are  to  say  of  those  wicked, 
blasphemous  thoughts,  and  other  troublesome  fan- 
cies that  are  often  injected  into  the  minds  of  melan- 
choly people,  and  which  are  usually  thought  and 
called  the  Devil's  temptations  in  a  most  proper 
sense ;  and  what  are  the  most  proper  advices  to  be 
given  in  that  case. 

The  three  former  of  these  inquiries  I  have  already 
spoken  to  in  my  last  Discourse,  and  there  is  no  need 
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I  should  repeat  any  thing  I  then  said  concerning 
them,  in  order  to  the  making  way  for  what  I  am 
now  to  deliver,  save  only  this,  that  I  then  largely 
proved  from  the  scripture,  that  though  the  Devil 
hath  not  so  great  a  power  over  us  Christians  as  he 
had  over  mankind  before  our  Saviours  appearance, 
or  as  he  has  still  in  some  countries  where  the  light 
of  the  gospel  never  shone ;  yet  nevertheless  we  are 
not  exempted  altogether  from  his  assaults ;  he  hath 
a  power  of  tempting  us  still  left  him,  which  he  doth 
frequently  exercise  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  God  is  pleased  to  permit. 

Taking  now  this  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  my 
fourth  inquiry,  which  is  this;  Whether  we  Christians 
are  equally  exposed  to  the  Devil's  temptations,  or 
whether  he  hath  not  more  power  to  tempt  some 
than  others,  and  the  same  persons  more  at  some 
times  than  at  other  times  ? 

To  this  I  answer ;  it  is  very  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, nay,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Devil  hath  not 
power  over  all  persons  alike,  nor  upon  the  same 
person  always  equally ;  but  every  one,  as  he  is  more 
or  less  under  the  conduct  of  God's  Spirit,  and  under 
the  protection  of  his  holy  angels,  so  is  he  less  or 
more  obnoxious  to  the  snares  of  the  Devil.  And 
every  man  likewise,  as  he  grows  better  or  worse  in 
his  morals,  as  he  leads  a  more  holy  or  a  more  sen- 
sual, wicked  life,  so  is  he  more  or  less  under  the 
care  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  good  angels. 

Some  persons,  that  are  entirely  and  heartily  the 
servants  of  God,  and  walk  closely  with  him  in  the 
exercise  of  all  Christian  virtues ;  these  persons  are 
so  much  under  the  guidance  and  government  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  are  so  guarded  by  the  invisible 
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ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Devil  hath  but  little  access  to  them,  nay, 
perhaps  none  at  all,  unless  there  fall  out  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion  that  God,  for  the  greater  exercise 
and  improvement  of  their  virtue,  may  think  fit  to 
surfer  the  Devil  to  create  them  some  disturbance,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul ;  who,  lest  he  should 
be  puffed  up  through  the  gifts  of  revelations  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  him,  there  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  an  angel  of  Satan 
to  buffet  him.  And  though  he  prayed  thrice  that 
it  might  be  removed,  yet  the  answer  which  was 
given  him  was,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  see 
2  Cor.  xii.  9  ;  intimating  that  God  would  not  re- 
move the  temptation,  but,  however,  he  should  so  far 
assist  him  with  his  grace,  that  the  temptation  should 
do  him  no  mischief. 

Thus,  I  say,  the  case  stands  as  to  good  and  holy 
men  ;  the  Devil  hath  ordinarily  but  very  little  to  do 
with  them ;  but  as  for  others,  that  do  not  thus  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themselves  to  God's  favour, 
but  are  loose  and  careless  in  their  lives,  and  have  no 
sense  of  religion  upon  their  minds,  or  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Devil  hath 
a  much  greater  power  over  those ;  and  though  they 
may  not  be  wholly  abandoned  by  God,  but  are  still 
under  the  care  of  his  general  providence,  by  which 
the  Devil  is  kept  from  committing  those  downright 
violences,  and  putting  those  gross  cheats  and  abuses 
upon  mankind,  especially  Christian  professors,  which 
otherwise  he  would ;  yet,  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  this  state  of  irreligion,  they  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  his  conduct,  and  still  the  worse  they 
grow,  the  more  they  are  so.    And  if  once  they  come 
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to  that  pitch  of  wickedness  that  they  let  themselves 
loose  to  all  kind  of  vice,  and  commit  sin  with  greedi- 
ness, without  remorse  or  reflection  ; '  then  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  may  be  said  to  be  given  over  to  the 
power  of  the  Devil,  to  be  his  slaves  and  vassals, 
and  to  be  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will  and  plea- 
sure ;  which  are  the  very  expressions  of  St.  Paul 
concerning  such  persons  :  so  that  even  as  to  bad 
men  the  Devil  hath  not  always  the  same  power,  but 
over  some  he  hath  a  greater,  and  over  others  a  less, 
still  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  their  wickedness 
and  degeneracy.  As  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  various,  according  to  the  capacity  and 
disposition  of  the  subject  he  works  upon,  there  being 
some  who  are  not  yet  in  the  state  of  regeneration, 
whom  he  only  invites  and  solicits  by  his  holy  mo- 
tions to  amend  their  lives,  and  to  become  holy  and 
virtuous ;  but  others,  that  are  actually  regenerate, 
he  dwells  within  them  as  in  a  temple,  and  is  a  con- 
stant principle  in  them  of  holy  and  virtuous  actions  : 
so  it  is  in  some  measure  as  to  the  Devil's  operations 
upon  men ;  some  men  he  only  tempts,  but  others 
he  hath  so  great  a  dominion  over,  that  though,  it 
may  be,  he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  possess  them, 
or  to  dwell  in  them,  yet  they  are  as  much  his  own 
as  if  he  did.  Thus  as  Stephen  in  the  sixth  of  the 
Acts  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the  good  Spirit,  so 
Ananias,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Acts,  after  he  had  set 
his  heart  to  do  that  wickedness  for  which  St.  Peter 
struck  him  dead,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the  bad 
spirit ;  Why  hath  Satan  (saith  St.  Peter)  filled  thine 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

And  as  it  is  thus  with  respect  to  bad  men  com- 
pared one  with  another,  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
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same  persons  at  several  times,  as  they  grow  more 
wicked.  When  Judas  first  entered  upon  a  design 
of  betraying  our  Saviour,  then  it  is  only  said,  that 
the  Devil  put  it  into  his  heart ;  he  only  tempted 
him  to  it,  John  xiii.  2.  But  when  he  had  given 
his  entire  consent  to  the  action,  and  notwithstand- 
ing our  Saviour's  discovery  of  him  at  supper,  still 
persisted  in  that  wicked  design,  having  his  heart 
fully  bent  upon  it,  then  it  is  told  us  that  Satan  en- 
tered into  him,  as  you  have  it  in  the  27th  verse  ; 
he  had  now  gotten  full  dominion  over  him,  and 
from  henceforward  made  him  act  as  he  pleased. 

The  reason  for  which  I  insist  upon  this  point,  and 
the  use  I  make  of  it,  is  this ;  that  it  infinitely  con- 
cerns all  of  us  to  keep  close  to  God  and  our  duty ; 
and,  as  we  love  our  souls,  to  have  a  care  of  all  wilful, 
open  crimes,  that  do  wound  our  consciences  and 
dishonour  our  religion.  For  all  such  crimes,  as  they 
grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  drive  him  away  from  us, 
so  do  they  put  us  out  of  the  particular  protection  of 
the  good  angels,  and  leave  us  more  exposed  to  the 
assaults  and  temptations  of  wicked  spirits  that  bear 
us  evil  will. 

So  long  as  we  walk  uprightly  before  God,  and  in 
all  our  actions  do  heartily  endeavour  to  approve 
ourselves  to  him,  we  need  not  fear  the  least  mischief 
or  damage  from  any  of  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and 
though  they  may  now  and  then  be  permitted  to 
spread  their  temptations  before  us,  yet  this  shall 
redound  to  our  own  greater  benefit  and  comfort. 
But  every  great  and  wilful  departure  from  God  and 
our  duty  gives  the  Devil  an  advantage  over  us,  and 
that  advantage  he  may  so  manage  and  improve,  (un- 
less we  by  our  timely  repentance,  and  return  to  our 
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duty,  prevent  the  ill  consequences,)  that  he  will  more 
and  more  get  us  under  his  power,  till  at  last  God 
give  us  over,  and  we  be  wholly  reduced  among  the 
number  of  the  Devil's  children  and  servants ;  and 
when  we  are  once  come  to  this  sad  condition  he  is 
(without  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  divine 
mercy)  so  sure  of  us,  that  he  will  not  need  to  throw 
away  much  of  his  time  and  pains  in  tempting  us  to 
this  or  the  other  particular  evil  action ;  for,  being 
acted  by  his  principle,  we  shall  run  fast  enough  on 
in  doing  his  business  without  his  immediate  insti- 
gation :  nay,  as  I  said  in  my  former  Discourse,  we 
shall  take  his  office  out  of  his  hands,  and  prove 
devils  to  those  about  us,  by  tempting  them  to  be  as 
bad  as  we  ourselves  are :  but  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve us  all  from  this  deplorable  state. 

My  fifth  inquiry  upon  this  argument  is  this ;  Whe- 
ther it  be  possible  for  us  ordinarily  to  distinguish 
the  Devil's  particular  temptations  from  those  that 
come  to  us  other  ways ;  as  for  instance,  from  our 
own  vicious  inclinations,  or  from  the  men  of  the 
world  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  reason  and  experience,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  us  to  distinguish  them.  My  reason  is,  that 
though  the  Devil  hath  a  power  of  making  applica- 
tion to  our  minds  in  a  more  immediate  way  than  by 
the  means  of  our  outward  senses,  yet,  such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  natures,  that  he  can  convey  no- 
thing to  our  minds  but  just  in  such  a  manner  as 
our  own  thoughts  and  reasoning  are  occasioned  in 
us ;  and  those  things  he  represents  will  make  just 
such  impressions  upon  our  minds  as  the  things  that 
are  represented  by  other  causes  upon  other  occa- 
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sions.  So  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  distin- 
guish between  these  suggestions  that  he  causeth  in 
us,  and  those  that  arise  from  the  temperament  and 
complexion  of  our  own  bodies. 

To  give  a  fairer  account  of  this.  The  motions 
which  are  made  in  our  bodies  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  the  temptations  which  are  suggested  to  that 
which  is  evil,  are,  without  doubt,  presented  and  per- 
formed in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  doubt  but  all 
Christians  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  his  holy  angels  in  the  way  of  god- 
liness. It  is  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  hearts  that  every  good  man  owes  his  spiritual 
regeneration,  or  new  birth ;  and  it  is  likewise  to  the 
influences  of  the  same  Spirit  that  he  owes  his  pro- 
ficiency and  growth  in  grace  and  virtue.  Nay,  even 
those  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace,  that  are  not 
yet  regenerate,  but  live  loosely  and  carelessly,  yet 
so  long  as  there  is  any  hopes  of  them,  so  long  the 
Spirit  of  God  strives  with  them  ;  so  long  he  takes 
occasion  to  solicit  and  tempt  them  (if  I  may  use  the 
word  in  that  sense)  to  leave  that  course  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  to  become  seriously  pious  and 
religious.  In  a  word,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  do 
receive  a  great  many  good  motions  from  the  divine 
Spirit ;  a  thousand  holy  thoughts  are  suggested  to 
our  minds  by  him,  and  by  the  holy  angels  that  act 
under  him  for  the  good  of  the  church  of  God.  But 
yet  all  these  motions  and  suggestions,  nay,  all  the 
operations  of  these  heavenly  spirits  upon  us,  are 
performed  in  so  natural,  so  familiar,  so  imperceptible 
a  way,  that  it  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  say  that 
he  can  distinguish  them  from  the  actings  of  his  own 
mind.    We  feel  them  no  otherwise  than  we  do  our 
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own  thoughts  and  meditations ;  nor  can  we  in  the 
least  distinguish  them,  by  the  manner  of  their  affect- 
ing us,  from  our  natural  reasonings  and  the  natu- 
ral operations  of  arguments  and  motives  upon  our 
minds. 

And  this  imperceivableness  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  that 
which  our  Saviour  signified  to  Nicodemus,  in  the 
third  of  St.  John,  by  the  similitude  of  a  wind,  which, 
saith  he,  we  hear  the  sound  of,  but  we  know  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth  :  that  is,  we 
find  the  effects  of  it  which  it  leaves  behind  it,  but 
know  not  at  all  the  way  of  its  motion  ;  even  so,  saith 
he,  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  And 
thus,  without  doubt,  it  is  as  to  the  motions  and 
temptations  of  the  contrary  spirits,  the  spirits  of 
darkness ;  they  solicit  us  to  evil  several  ways ;  some- 
times by  setting  on  our  acquaintance  to  tempt  us, 
sometimes  by  exciting  our  passions  and  appetites 
upon  the  presence  of  a  tempting  object ;  by  suggest- 
ing to  our  minds  some  motives  and  considerations 
that  may  more  effectually  recommend  a  sin  to  us, 
or  by  bringing  to  our  remembrance  something  that 
may  render  us  more  inclinable  to  it.  But  now,  all 
these  operations  of  theirs  are  wrought  in  a  method 
so  suitable,  so  proportionate  to  our  natures  and  to 
our  ways  of  acting,  that,  as  in  the  outward  tempta- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  when  our  friends 
tempt  us  of  their  own  accord,  and  when  the  Devil 
sets  them  on  to  tempt  us ;  so  in  the  inward  tempta- 
tions that  are  made  more  immediately  to  our  souls, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  when  our  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  are  the  results  purely  of  our  minds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  natural  constitution,  or  the  present  cir- 
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cumstances  we  are  in,  and  when  they  are  suggested 
to  us  by  any  evil  spirit. 

I  speak  of  their  ordinary  actings ;  for  as  for  the 
extraordinary  inspirations  of  men  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  the  age  of  miracles ;  or  the  extraordinary 
actings  of  the  Devil  in  persons  that  are  possessed ; 
of  these,  I  say,  I  speak  not.  In  truth,  the  actings 
of  spirits  upon  our  minds,  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad,  are  performed  in  a  way  so  like  our  own  acting, 
that  we  could  not  have  known  that  they  make  any 
immediate  application  to  our  minds,  or  indeed  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  us,  were  it  not  that  the  holy 
scripture  declares  that  they  have  such  a  power,  and 
do  exercise  it,  and  that  the  visible  effects  in  our  lives, 
which  are  consequent  upon  their  actings,  do  confirm 
to  us  what  the  scripture  hath  declared. 

As  for  what  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  we 
may  know  the  Devil's  suggestions  from  the  motions 
of  our  own  minds,  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpect- 
edness of  them,  and  the  violence  and  impetuousness 
with  which  they  are  accompanied,  I  must  confess  I 
think  it  has  no  great  weight  in  it ;  because  there  is 
no  man,  that  has  seriously  attended  to  the  working 
of  his  own  mind,  but  will  experience  that  he  hath 
often  had  very  odd  and  extravagant  thoughts  come 
into  his  head  on  a  sudden,  (and  those  vigorously 
enough  impressed,)  without  any  occasion  that  he 
can  give  an  account  of,  where  yet  there  has  not 
been  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Devil  had 
any  hand  in  the  infusing  of  them,  because  they  were 
not  at  all  relating  to  his  interest ;  but  (as  there  is 
great  reason  to  bebeve)  they  did  purely  and  solely 
arise  from  the  present  temper  and  motion  of  his  ani- 
mal spirits,  which,  accordingly  as  they  move  regu- 
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larly  or  irregularly,  more  briskly  or  more  slowly, 
have  a  power  of  exciting  in  the  soul  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  a  differing  nature.  And  hence  come  all 
the  extravagancies  of  dreams,  the  odd  flights  and 
recoveries  of  those  that  are  in  feverish  distempers, 
and  likewise  the  strange  conceits  and  fancies  of  me- 
lancholy and  hypochondriacal  persons ;  of  some  of 
which  I  now  come  to  give  an  account  in  my  sixth 
and  last  inquiry ;  and  that  is  this  : 

What  we  are  to  say  to  those  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  other  extravagant  fancies, 
that  are  oftentimes  injected  into  the  minds  of  good 
people. 

It  is  not  all  persons  that  do  complain  of  these  kind 
of  thoughts ;  those  that  are  very  bad  are  seldom 
troubled  with  them.  Nor  is  it  all  good  persons  that 
are  thus  haunted,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  of  a 
melancholy  constitution,  those  of  the  devout  sex, 
women,  are  more  thus  afflicted  than  the  other  sex. 
These  that  I  speak  of  are  grievously  disturbed  with 
odd,  unreasonable,  nay,  and  sometimes  impious  blas- 
phemous phantasies,  which  are  suggested  to  their 
minds  they  do  not  know  how,  nor  upon  what  occa- 
sion :  but  the  more  they  strive  against  them,  still 
the  more  impetuously  do  they  come  into  their  heads, 
and  then  especially  when  they  set  themselves  to  the 
more  solemn  exercise  of  religion,  and  endeavour  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  devout :  at  these  times,  to 
be  sure,  they  shall  be  most  grievously  tormented  with 
them.    What  now  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ? 

The  persons  themselves  that  are  thus  exercised 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  all  this  comes 
from  the  Devil,  nay,  they  have  sometimes  such 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  his  power  over  them,  that 
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they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  God  hath  withdrawn  him- 
self from  them,  and  given  them  up  entirely  to  him ; 
and  that  these  wicked  thoughts  of  theirs  are  the 
very  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  there  is 
no  pardon.  These  persons  are  much  to  be  pitied, 
because  really  the  condition  they  are  in  renders 
their  lives  very  uneasy  and  uncomfortable ;  but  yet 
they  are  certainly  more  afraid  than  hurt,  and  that 
which  they  complain  of  so  tragically  seems  not  to 
carry  any  great  danger  along  with  it ;  for  truly  all 
this  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  infelicity,  or  a 
natural  affliction,  which  they  ought  to  bear  patient- 
ly, as  they  do  other  crosses  and  misadventures,  than 
as  a  guilt  that  should  lie  upon  their  consciences. 
And  so  far  are  these  kind  of  thoughts  (be  they 
never  so  bad)  from  being  the  effects  of  God's  letting 
loose  the  Devil  upon  them,  or  from  being  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
sins,  that  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  they  are  no 
sins  at  all,  so  long  as  they  do  not  contribute  to  their 
coming  into  their  minds,  nor  give  consent  to  them 
while  they  are  there.  And  it  is  very  certain  that 
those  persons  that  are  never  thus  troubled  and  dis- 
turbed about  their  thoughts,  who  yet  so  little  govern 
their  own  minds  as  to  let  their  heads  be  a  constant 
scene  of  abundance  of  vain  and  loose  and  naughty 
fancies,  savouring  of  ambition,  or  covetousness,  or 
voluptuousness,  or  uncharitableness,  or  the  like ;  I 
say,  these  persons  are  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
condition  through  such  thoughts  as  these,  which 
please  and  delight  them,  than  these  honest  scrupu- 
lous Christians  that  are  thus  grievously  perplexed 
at  the  wicked  imaginations  which  they  cannot  help. 
Well,  but  what  account  can  we  give  of  this  sort  of 
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thoughts?  and  what  is  to  be  prescribed  in  order  to 
a  cure  of  them  ?  Why,  of  these  two  tilings  I  will 
give  you  my  thoughts  very  briefly. 

And  I  begin  with  the  first,  what  account  is  to  be 
given  of  them  ?  Are  such  thoughts  really  the  effects 
of  the  Devil's  temptations  upon  our  minds,  or  are 
they  the  results  of  our  own  temper  and  complexions? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  though  I  dare  not  be  posi- 
tive in  this  matter  any  way,  yet  I  verily  believe  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  distemperature  of  our  bodies,  to  the  irregular 
motions  of  our  animal  spirits,  (which  are  the  instru- 
ments our  souls  use  in  thinking,)  occasioned  by  hy- 
pochondriac vapours,  or  hysteric  passions,  or  other 
ill  affections  of  our  natural  humours,  and  that  the 
Devil  hath  no  hand  in  them.  This,  I  say,  to  me 
seems  most  probable ;  and  that  for  these  reasons  : 

First,  it  seems  a  hard  thing  to  believe  that  the 
Devil  should  have  such  a  constant  access  to  good 
men,  or  be  permitted  to  exercise  so  much  power 
over  them,  as  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  and  to 
exercise,  if  he  be  the  author  of  all  those  idle  or 
wicked  thoughts,  which  they  so  frequently  complain 
of.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  as  I  said  before, 
that,  being  under  the  perpetual  conduct  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  protection  of  the  good  angels,  the 
wicked  ones  have  but  little  to  do  with  them. 

But,  secondly,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that 
the  Devil's  time  of  applying  his  temptations  is  when 
he  finds  us  most  secure  and  careless,  and  not  when 
we  are  most  watchful  and  diligent  in  keeping  our 
own  hearts.  He  is  most  busy  about  us  when  he  finds 
that  we  have  the  least  guard  upon  ourselves,  and, 
dreading  no  dangers  from  him,  are  supine  and  negli- 
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gent  about  our  spiritual  concernments.  Here  is  a 
fit  occasion  for  the  Devil  to  lay  his  siege  to  us,  and 
he  may  reasonably  hope  for  some  advantage :  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  at  such  times  as  these  that  he  usu- 
ally doth  assault  us.  But  now,  in  the  case  we  are 
speaking  of,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  for  it  is  not  when 
we  are  more  remiss  that  we  are  most  troubled  with 
these  sinful  fancies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  we 
strive  most  to  preserve  our  minds  in  a  holy  and  de- 
vout frame ;  the  more  we  endeavour  to  keep  these 
fancies  out  of  our  heads,  still  the  more  we  are  vexed 
with  them  :  which  is  an  argument  that  they  are  not 
of  the  Devil's  injection,  who  useth  to  lay  his  baits 
more  seasonably  and  cunningly,  but  are  the  effects 
of  a  distempered,  vapoured  head ;  especially  when 
we  take  this  too  into  the  consideration,  that  the 
Devil  generally  doth  not  get  much  advantage  by 
such  kind  of  suggestions ;  for  though  they  do  suffi- 
ciently disturb  the  men  that  have  them,  yet  they 
generally  produce  no  ill  effect  as  to  their  morals : 
on  the  contrary,  they  make  them  a  great  deal  more 
careful  about  their  thoughts  and  words  and  actions, 
than  otherwise  they  would  have  been  ;  which  is  no 
great  indication  they  come  from  the  Devil,  but  ra- 
ther an  argument  that  they  do  not. 

To  which  I  add,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  De- 
vil's temptations,  as  they  are  otherwise  timed,  so 
they  are  likewise  framed  in  another  kind  of  way 
than  these  we  are  now  speaking  of.  His  method  is, 
to  apply  his  temptations  in  such  instances  as  are 
agreeable  to  our  inclinations,  and  that  we  are  most 
likely  to  comply  with ;  but  not  in  instances  which 
he  knows  we  hate  and  abhor,  and  can  never  be 
brought  to  consent  to.    Thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
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Devil  should  have  a  mind  to  tempt  by  suggesting  of 
thoughts,  he  would  tempt  a  proud  man  by  filling  his 
mind  with  foolish  and  vain  conceits  of  himself,  and 
contemptuous  thoughts  of  other  men ;  he  would 
tempt  a  lustful  person  by  raising  his  desires,  and 
heightening  his  imagination  of  unlawful  sensual 
pleasures,  and  the  like.  Thus  now  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  Devil,  if  he  understands  his  own 
interest,  should  tempt ;  and  thus,  without  doubt,  he 
does  tempt.  But  it  seems  very  odd  and  unaccount- 
able, that  he  should  tempt  a  man  by  such  things  as 
he  knows  the  man  has  not  only  no  natural  inclina- 
tion for,  but  the  greatest  aversion  to,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  in  the  case  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

But,  fourthly,  the  great  argument  by  which  I  con- 
clude that  these  disturbing  thoughts  are  not  injected 
by  the  Devil,  (as  the  persons  afflicted  with  them  are 
apt  to  believe,)  but  are  owing  to  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
is,  that  they  themselves,  if  they  be  asked,  can,  for  the 
most  part,  give  an  account  how,  and  when,  and  upon 
what  occasions  these  disturbances  of  their  thoughts 
came  upon  them  :  and  by  the  account  they  give,  it 
will  sufficiently  appear  to  all  disinterested  competent 
judges,  that  their  minds  were  never  disturbed  with, 
these  thoughts  till  their  bodies  were  first  out  of  or- 
der ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  some  great  fit  of  sick- 
ness, or  by  some  grievous  cross  and  disappointment 
that  lay  heavy  upon  their  spirits,  or  by  some  melan- 
choly humour  that,  through  the  indiscreet  usage  of 
themselves,  hath  prevailed  upon  them.  I  say,  if  it 
be  nicely  inquired  into,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
was  always  an  indisposition  of  body  precedent  to 
these  disorders  of  the  mind ;  and  that  this  was  really 
the  cause  of  these  disorders  is  evident  from  hence, 
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that,  in  all  those  that  we  know  of,  where  this  indis- 
position hath  been  removed,  and  the  body  restored 
to  its  former  health  and  vigour,  the  disturbances  of 
their  thoughts  have  presently  ceased,  and  they  have 
been  as  well  in  their  minds  as  ever  they  were  be- 
fore. 

But  if,  after  all  this,  any  man  will  say  that  those 
thoughts  do  not  take  their  rise  wholly  from  bodily 
distemper,  but  that  also  the  Devil  hath  a  hand  in 
them,  namely,  thus  far,  that  he  takes  advantages  of 
these  disorders  in  our  humour,  and,  by  the  means 
thereof,  doth  either  excite  these  thoughts  in  us,  or 
impress  them  more  vehemently  upon  us ;  (which  is 
indeed  the  common  opinion  of  divines ;)  I  say,  if 
any  one  thinks  this  to  be  a  better  account  of  the 
matter,  he  may,  for  all  me,  enjoy  his  own  senti- 
ments, so  long  as  he  will  agree  with  me,  (and  I 
think  all  are  agreed  in  it,)  that  these  wicked,  blas- 
phemous thoughts  complained  of,  are  not  the  effects 
of  God's  forsaking  men,  nor  are  they  any  sins  in 
him  that  seriously  strives  and  prays  against  them, 
but  only  unhappiness  and  afflictions  :  afflictions  of 
the  same  nature  that  sickness  and  worldly  crosses 
are ;  for  even  these  the  Devil  may  sometimes  be  per- 
mitted, for  wise  and  good  ends,  to  bring  upon  us,  as 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  Job. 

But  I  come  to  our  second  point  upon  this  head, 
which  is,  concerning  the  cure  of  these  disturbances  : 
to  this,  I  say,  in  short,  that  it  may  be,  in  all  persons, 
they  are  never  to  be  cured  perfectly ;  but  some,  so 
long  as  they  carry  their  bodies  about  them,  must 
more  or  less  expect  to  have  their  virtue  exercised 
with  them.  For,  I  account,  religious  melancholy, 
properly  so  called,  is  as  perfect  a  disease,  and  in 
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some  cases  as  incurable,  as  some  other  diseases  inci- 
dent to  human  bodies ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  ca- 
pable of  a  cure,  and  in  all  cases  it  may  receive  great 
comfort,  and  relief,  and  abatement.  Now  in  order  to 
either  or  both  of  these  ends,  the  best  expedients 
that  can  be  prescribed  are  these  four  following : 

First  of  all,  it  concerns  all  these  persons  very  care- 
fully to  look  after  their  bodies,  for  (if  what  I  have 
said  be  true)  upon  the  cure  and  health  of  them,  the 
cure  and  health  of  the  mind  doth,  in  a  manner,  all 
in  all  depend.  It  will  concern  them  to  make  use  of 
physic,  and  exercise,  and  good  company,  and  a  regu- 
lar diet,  and  all  other  things  that  conduce  to  natural 
health  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  avoid  all  things  that 
may  prejudice  it ;  such  as  long  fasts,  and  watchings, 
and  being  too  much  alone.  But  to  advise  about 
these  things  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to  another  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  I  say  no  more  about  them. 

Secondly,  it  will  concern  them  to  keep  themselves 
employed,  as  much  as  they  can,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  have  always  some  work  or  business  upon 
their  hands,  to  exercise  their  minds  about.  Idleness 
is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  this  sort  of  dis- 
temper, and  indeed  those  that  labour  hard  are  sel- 
dom troubled  with  it.  And  therefore,  if  these  per- 
sons have  no  affairs  to  take  care  of,  (which  yet  few 
in  any  station  are  without,)  they  must  make  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  But  then  there  is  one  sort  of 
business  that  they  ought  to  be  seriously  cautioned 
against,  and  that  is,  the  too  long  or  too  intense  ap- 
plication of  their  minds  to  their  spiritual  exercise ; 
such  as  reading,  meditation,  and  the  like.  For 
though  these  employments,  above  all  others,  are  to 
be  recommended  to  persons  that  have  health  and 
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leisure,  yet  to  such  as  are  in  their  condition  they 
often  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Thirdly,  another  thing  that  would  be  of  singular 
use  to  these  persons,  if  they  could  be  pei'suaded  to 
practise  it,  is  this ;  not  to  lay  these  disturbances  of 
their  minds  too  much  to  heart.  Let  them  not  be 
so  grievously  concerned,  when  they  cannot  govern 
their  own  thoughts  as  they  desire,  but  a  thousand 
silly  or  wicked  fancies  do  impose  themselves  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no  :  on  the  contrary,  let 
them  neglect  them,  let  them  despise  them,  and  not 
think  themselves  the  worse  upon  account  of  them  : 
it  is  their  eagerness  to  prevent  or  stop  this  sort  of 
fancies,  and  their  immoderate  trouble  for  them  after- 
wards, that  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  to  ex- 
cite and  perpetuate  them  :  whereas,  if  they  would 
make  no  great  matter  of  them,  but  let  them  go  out 
as  they  came  in,  without  being  concerned  about 
them,  in  all  probability,  with  a  little  degree  of 
health,  they  would  vanish  and  die  ;  and  they,  that 
now  complain  so  much  upon  that  account,  would 
have  as  much  peace  in  their  own  minds  as  other 
men. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  one  thing  more 
to  be  recommended  to  these  persons,  and  then  I  have 
done,  and  that  is  this  :  let  them  never  omit  any 
known  duty,  either  to  God  or  their  neighbours,  upon 
account  of  the  suggestions,  how  violent  or  how  trou- 
blesome soever  they  be :  let  them  never  leave  off 
saying  their  prayers  at  the  accustomed  times,  or  re- 
ceiving the  holy  sacrament,  or  doing  any  other  duty 
that  the  law  of  Christ  hath  tied  upon  them.  And 
though  upon  these  occasions,  above  all  others,  they 
are  most  distracted  by  these  ungovernable  fancies, 
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yet,  for  all  that,  let  them  go  on;  and  how  little  soever 
they  please  themselves  in  these  duties,  or  how  unfit 
soever  they  take  themselves  to  be  to  engage  in  them, 
yet  let  them  assure  themselves,  that  God  is  as  much 
pleased  with  them,  when  they  do  those  duties  out  of 
conscience,  and  because  they  think  they  are  bound 
so  to  do,  (though  it  be  with  much  infirmity,  and  a 
very  shattered,  distracted  mind,)  as  if  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  never  so  much  in  the  performance  of 
them. 

This  I  say,  and  I  conclude  with  it :  so  long  as 
we  bear  an  honest  mind  towards  God,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  prevaricate  with  him,  and  wilfully  depart 
from  the  known  rules  of  our  duty,  but  endeavour 
sincerely  in  all  our  actions  to  obey  his  laws,  he  will 
accept  us,  nay,  he  will  reward  us,  be  the  disadvan- 
tages we  labour  under  never  so  great.  And  though 
we  cannot  please  ourselves,  we  shall  please  him ; 
nay,  (as  I  had  occasion  to  say  in  one  of  my  former 
Discourses,)  he  will  be  better  pleased  with  us  for 
doing  our  duty  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, than  if,  being  free  from  these  incumbrances, 
we  had  done  it  with  more  pleasure  to  ourselves. 
And  if  the  Devil  was  really  as  busy  about  us  as 
some  of  us  fancy  him  to  be,  nay,  though  all  the 
powers  of  hell  should  set  themselves  against  us,  yet, 
so  long  as  we  thus  walk,  God  will  protect  us.  And 
if  sometimes  he  doth  not  so  soon  as  we  desire  re- 
move our  afflictions,  yet  he  will  give  us  grace  and 
strength  to  bear  them,  and  after  that  reward  us  for 
them,  by  increasing  our  glory  in  the  next  world,  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  we  had  to  struggle  with 
in  his  service  in  this. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  this  argument. 
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LUKE  XIII.  23,  24. 

Then  said  one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  shall  be 
saved?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter 
in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 

In  pursuance  of  the  argument  I  have  been  lately 
discoursing  of  in  another  place,  and  which  I  told 
you  I  would  go  on  with  as  I  had  opportunity ;  I 
mean  to  treat  now  of  two  other  things,  (different 
from  those  I  then  spoke  to,)  and  which  are  often 
the  occasion  of  great  disturbances  to  the  minds  pf 
some  melancholy  people  among  us  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  have  now  pitched  upon  the  words  I  have 
read  unto  you. 

As  for  those  that  out  of  curiosity  desire  to  be  sa- 
tisfied about  the  point  here  proposed  to  our  Saviour, 
concerning  the  fewness  of  the  saved,  (which  seems 
to  have  been  the  temper  of  those  that  asked  this 
question  in  my  text,)  they  ought  to  have  no  other 
answer  than  what  our  Saviour  here  gives  :  which 
indeed  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  question,  but 
good  advice  to  the  proposer  of  it.  When  one  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  shall  he  saved'? 
Jesus  answered,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able.  By  which  words  he  doth  not  declare 
whether  few  or  many  shall  enter  into  life ;  but  he 
seriously  addresseth  himself  to  him  that  made  the 
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question,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  they 
should  take  care  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  those 
that  should ;  for  this  did  infinitely  concern  them  : 
but  it  did  not  at  all  concern  them  to  know  how  few 
or  how  many  should  be  saved. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  design  of  our  Saviours 
reply;  but  yet  it  is  often  interpreted  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

Our  Saviour,  as  some  are  apt  to  think,  doth  not 
so  much  intend  by  these  words  to  represent  the 
great  necessity  there  is  that  we  should  all  take 
pains,  and  strive  and  labour  to  approve  ourselves  his 
cheerful  disciples,  and  by  that  means  to  save  our 
own  souls,  (which  is  that  I  have  now  said  to  be  his 
design.)  as  to  declare  to  his  hearers  the  fewness  of 
those  that,  after  all  their  pains,  and  labour,  and  so- 
licitude about  their  everlasting  salvation,  shall  attain 
to  it ;  and  they  gather  from  these  words  of  his  these 
two  doctrines  : 

First.  That  the  number  of  those  that  shall  be 
saved  is  exceeding  small. 

Secondly,  That  a  great  many  may  strive,  and 
take  pains  to  go  to  heaven,  and  yet  shall  fail  of 
their  ends  at  last ;  not  so  much  for  the  want  of  sin- 
cerity, as  because  they  are  not  in  the  number  of 
those  that  God  has  decreed  to  be  saved. 

Such  conclusions  as  these,  very  well-meaning  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  draw  from  this  text,  and  some  others : 
and,  in  truth,  the  use  they  make  of  them  is  no  way 
to  their  own  advantage;  for  they  make  such  applica- 
tion of  them  to  themselves,  as  renders  their  lives 
very  uncomfortable ;  by  filling  them  with  frights 
and  dismal  apprehensions  concerning  their  own  con- 
dition, though  otherwise  they  be  never  so  desirous 
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and  studious  to  rcommend  themselves  to  God,  by  an 
innocent  and  devout  life. 

The  truth  is,  among  all  the  troublesome  reflections 
that  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  minds  of  devout  people, 
(especially  if  they  have  any  dose  of  melancholy  in 
their  constitutions,)  there  is  nothing  that  more  dis- 
turbs them,  nothing  that  more  hinders  them  from 
the  enjoyment  of  themselves,  or  more  discourages 
them  from  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  prosecution  of  a 
holy  life,  than  these  two  thoughts  :  first,  the  extreme 
fewness  of  those  that  shall  be  saved ;  secondly,  the 
uncertainty  they  are  in,  whether  they  be  in  the 
number  of  those  that  are  elected  to  salvation. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  may  do  some  service  to  dis- 
course a  little  upon  these  two  points,  and  to  open  this 
text,  and  two  or  three  more  which  relate  to  this  busi- 
ness, being  confident  that  if  they  be  put  into  their 
true  light,  they  will  not  cause  frightful  ideas  to  me- 
lancholy persons  among  us,  as  they  sometimes  do. 

But  in  attempting  this,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
you  think  that  I  am  going  to  confute  these  two  doc- 
trines, upon  which  these  melancholy  fancies  are 
grounded.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am 
going  to  prove,  that  among  the  mass  of  mankind 
there  is  a  greater  number  that  shall  be  saved  than 
shall  be  damned,  or  that  some  people  may  be  saved, 
though  they  be  not  elected  of  God  to  salvation  from 
eternity.  No,  these  are  things  that  never  entered 
into  my  head,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  give  such  a 
bad  example  to  others,  as  I  must  needs  do,  if  I  should 
pretend  to  meddle  with  such  points  as  these  in  the 
pulpit. 

My  business  is  only  this,  to  offer  such  considera- 
tions to  tender  and  afflicted  spirits,  about  these  two 
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points,  that  may  convince  them  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  draw  from  hence  such  melancholy  infer- 
ences as  they  are  wont  to  do  :  that  these  points  do  not 
in  truth  much  concern  them;  but  they  may  and  ought 
to  live  cheerfully  and  comfortably,  and  to  go  on  vi- 
gorously in  the  ways  of  virtue,  not  doubting  of  God's 
favour  and  mercy  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  few- 
ness of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  uncertainty  they  are  in  of  their  particular 
election  from  eternity. 

I  begin  with  the  first  of  these  points ;  the  fewness 
of  those  that  shall  be  saved.  The  scripture  tells  us, 
that  Chrisfs  flock  is  but  a  little  flock,  and  our 
Saviour  here.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate: 
for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able: 
and  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  nay  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  that  enter  in  thereat ;  but 
strait  is  the  gate,  &e.  Xay,  so  few  are  these  that  find 
this  gate,  that  (as  one  not  long  ago  in  print  hath  been 
bold  to  compute  the  matter)  where  one  of  mankind 
enters  into  it,  a  million  perhaps  go  the  other  way. 

To  this,  I  say,  first,  let  the  number  of  those  that 
shall  be  miserable  as  much  exceed  the  number  of  the 
saints  as  can  be  well  supposed,  yet  it  ought  not  much 
to  concern  those  among  us  that  are  aptest  to  be 
troubled  at  it,  if  thev  onlv  look  at  themselves :  be- 
cause  whatsoever  comes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  may  be  in  a  safe  condition,  and  be  pretty  well 
assured  of  it.  The  ground,  I  suppose,  upon  which 
men  make  such  a  computation  of  the  comparative 
fewness  of  the  saved,  is  this,  that  none  are  supposed 
to  be  in  a  salvable  condition  but  those  that  are  be- 
lievers and  professors  of  the  true  religion  ;  which,  in 
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comparison  of  those  that  do  not  believe  and  profess 
it,  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  exceeding  few. 
Till  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world  lay  in 
darkness  and  ignorance,  and  horrible  idolatry,  except 
only  the  Jews,  who  were  a  handful  of  men.  And 
for  some  years  after  our  Saviour,  how  very  thin  spread 
were  the  Christians !  and  even  at  this  day,  when 
Christianity  is  become  the  religion  of  many  nations, 
yet  three  parts  of  the  world  (as  it  is  probably  com- 
puted) are  infidels  and  unbelievers.  So  large  a  spread 
hath  Judaism,  Mahometism,  and  paganism  still  in 
the  world  :  and  even  of  that  fourth  part  which  owns 
Christ's  religion,  yet  much  the  greatest  part  of  that 
lies  covered  with  error  and  superstition  ;  so  that  the 
true  believers,  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently those  that  shall  be  saved,  lie  but  in  a  very 
little  compass. 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  ground  upon  which  they 
proceed  that  make  the  number  of  the  saved  to  be  so 
very  small.  But  though  this  be  a  very  uncomfort- 
able reckoning  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
yet  to  us  here,  who  know  ourselves  to  have  the  true 
gospel  among  us,  and  to  be  in  the  right  way  to  sal- 
vation, it  is  not  so  uncomfortable,  if  we  look  only  at 
ourselves.  Here  is  no  discouragement  at  all  to  the 
hopes  of  our  salvation,  but  only  to  the  hopes  of  theirs 
that  are  not  in  such  happy  circumstances.  We  are 
God's  people,  and  may  be  assured  we  are  so,  whatever 
becomes  of  those  that  are  without. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  even  among  us  that  are 
true  believers,  and  orthodox  in  our  principles,  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  far  the  greatest  part  shall  finally 
miscarry,  and  therefore  (saith  a  superstitious  person) 
how  know  I,  but  that  it  may  be  my  lot  amongst  the 
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rest?  But  to  this  I  answer;  suppose  it  to  be  so, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  professors  do  miscarry, 
what  is  the  reason  of  it?  is  it  not  because  the 
greatest  part  do  not  walk  up  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, but  are  careless  and  loose  and  vicious  in  their 
lives  ?  Sure  it  is.  And  if  so,  how  can  this  be  any 
discouragement  to  you  who  are  careful  to  frame 
your  lives  according  to  your  principles ;  who  do  not 
only  profess  the  true  religion,  but  endeavour  to 
adorn  it  by  a  holy  conversation  ?  The  consideration 
of  the  many  that  take  the  broad  way,  and  perish  in  it, 
ought  indeed  to  be  an  argument  to  you  to  be  very 
careful  of  your  steps ;  but  it  doth  not  at  all  render 
your  condition  more  doubtful  or  more  hazardous, 
if  you  have  already  chosen  the  strait  gate  that 
leadeth  to  life.  If  indeed  heaven  and  eternal  happi- 
ness was  disposed  to  mankind  in  the  way  of  a  lot- 
tery, in  which,  where  one  draws  a  prize,  a  thousand 
meet  with  blanks ;  (though  yet  they  that  are  disap- 
pointed use  the  same  care  and  industry  that  those 
do  who  succeed ;)  I  say,  if  this  was  the  case  of  man- 
kind with  reference  to  the  other  world,  it  would 
make  the  stoutest  of  us  all  to  tremble  at  the  appre- 
hensions of  what  might  be  our  destiny. 

But,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  not  so  ;  though  the 
number  of  those  that  perish  should  be  much  greater 
than  of  those  that  are  prosperous,  yet  none  ever  did, 
or  ever  shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault  and 
carelessness.  And  as  for  those  that  take  care  of 
their  souls,  and  use  those  means  that  God  hath 
vouchsafed  them,  (how  few  soever  these  be,)  they 
shall  certainly  obtain  salvation,  and  may  be  as  much 
assured  of  it,  as  if  the  number  of  the  saved  were  as 
great  as  they  now  esteem  it  small. 
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So  that  this  consideration  of  the  multitude  that 
miscarry,  cannot,  to  a  reasonahle  man,  render  the 
hopes  of  his  own  happiness  in  the  least  more  doubt- 
ful. 

This  is  the  first  thing.  Ay,  but  it  may  be  said, 
though  it  do  not  render  his  own  happiness  suspected, 
yet  still  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  to  think 
what  shall  become  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world.  Where  is  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  which 
we  so  much  extol,  when  of  all  those  creatures  that 
he  hath  made,  so  small  a  handful  are  designed  for 
happiness,  and  all  the  rest  are  concluded  in  a  state 
far  worse  than  if  they  had  never  been  born  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  not 
measure  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  by  the  events 
that  come  upon  the  people  of  this  earth,  which  is 
but  a  little  part  of  the  vast  creation,  and  perhaps 
the  very  worst  part  of  it.  Though  here  we  see  the 
bad  to  exceed  the  good  in  number,  and  consequently 
the  miserable  to  be  many  more  than  the  happy,  yet 
it  may  be  quite  otherwise  in  those  infinite,  spacious, 
and  glorious  regions  above,  which  God  fills  with  his 
presence.  We  mortals  are  but  a  very  little,  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  great  family  of  God :  in  our 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  (as  our  Saviour 
tells  us,)  all  which  may  be  filled  with  blessed  and 
happy  beings,  that  live  up  to  the  end  of  their  crea- 
tion, and  cease  not  to  glorify  him  that  made  them. 
So  that  let  things  go  here  as  ill  as  we  can  imagine, 
yet  for  all  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  full  as  earth 
and  hell  are  of  devils  and  evil  men,  heaven  is  much, 
exceedingly  much  fuller  of  angels  and  perfect  spi- 
rits. 

But,  thirdly,  to  come  home  to  the  point.  How 
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are  we  certain  that  the  state  of  this  earth  is  so  bad 
as  some  melancholy  persons  would  represent  it  ? 
What  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  the  number 
of  the  saved  is  so  extremely  small,  as  some  narrow- 
spirited  Christians  would  have  it  believed?  Why 
may  it  not  be  quite  otherwise  ?  For  my  part,  I 
would  be  so  far  from  confining  the  mercies  of  God  to 
a  few  of  this  or  the  other  particular  sect  or  party, 
that  I  would  rather  say  and  believe  with  the  holy 
Psalmist,  that  he  hath  spread  out  his  tender  mer- 
cies over  all  his  works.  I  should  think  that  man 
both  immodest  and  rash,  that  should  pass  a  sentence 
of  damnation  even  upon  all  Jews,  or  Turks,  or 
heathens ;  much  more  upon  all  his  fellow  Christians, 
though  they  be  not  so  good  as  he,  or,  though  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  different  persuasion 
or  communion  from  him. 

God  in  the  scripture  hath  passed  no  sentence 
upon  these  people,  and  therefore  why  should  we? 
St.  Paul,  that  was  an  apostle  of  our  Lord's,  yet  saith, 
What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without  ? 
And  therefore  much  less  have  we  to  do  to  judge 
them.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  explicit  promise  from 
God  of  happiness  and  salvation  to  any,  but  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  but  doth  it  therefore  follow, 
that  because  we  cannot  assuredly  pronounce  them 
happy  that  do  not  believe  in  Christ  (and  therefore 
perhaps  do  not  believe  in  him  because  the  gospel 
was  never  preached  to  them  ;  I  say,  doth  it  therefore 
follow)  that  we  must  give  them  up  to  damnation  ? 
No,  it  will  better  become  us  to  leave  them  to  the  ge- 
neral, uncovenanted,  unpromised  mercies  of  God, 
and  to  say  nothing  of  them.  His  servants  they  are, 
and  to  him  their  Master  they  stand  or  fall ;  and  if 
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we  may  not  judge  those  that  are  infidels,  how  much 
less  will  it  become  us  to  judge  those  that  believe  the 
same  faith  in  general  that  we  do,  though  perhaps 
with  a  great  mixture  of  errors  and  superstition,  and 
corrupt  practices !  But  and  if  we  will  judge  them, 
God,  who  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoiveth 
all  things,  may  pass  a  judgment  quite  different  from 
ours.  Many  of  those  whom  we  distinguish  from 
ourselves  by  very  hard  names  ;  many  of  those  whom 
we  may  look  upon  as  mere  moral  men,  as  ignorant 
of  the  true  soul-saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nay,  as  profane,  or  hypocritical,  or  superstitious,  or 
idolatrous,  may  through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  and  a 
general  repentance  of  all  their  sins  known  and  un- 
known, find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God  at  the  last 
day. 

Let  us  therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time ; 
let  us  rather  hope  the  best  of  all  men.  Charity,  I 
am  sure,  (if  the  apostle's  description  of  it  be  true,) 
will  incline  us  so  to  do,  and  it  may  be,  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  think  truer  than  if  we  did  otherwise. 

In  all  probability  the  number  of  God's  people  in 
this  world  is  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  thought, 
and  many  will  find  acceptance  with  God  (the  searcher 
of  hearts)  in  the  other  world,  who  were  hardly 
thought  on  by  men  in  this. 

The  prophet  Elias  in  the  xixth  chapter  of  the 
first  of  Kings,  thus  complains  to  God :  Behold  the 
children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant, 
thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 
with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only  am  left ;  and 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  What  now  is 
God's  answer  to  him  ?  Yet,  saith  he,  have  I  left  me 
seven  thousand  men  in  Israel,  that  have  not  bowed 
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the  knee  to  Baal.  Elias  thought  he  was  left  alone, 
but  God  knew  that  he  had  seven  thousand  servants 
beside  him  ;  and  so  we  may  hope  it  will  be  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times. 

Let  us  not  therefore  fright  ourselves  with  these 
dismal  apprehensions  :  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  is  much  larger  than  we  take  it  to  be,  and 
the  condition  of  mankind  is  not  so  deplorable  as  our 
bigoted  melancholy  fancies  may  suggest  to  us. 
And  even  as  for  those  that  shall  be  found  reprobate 
at  the  last  day  (how  many  soever  they  prove  to  be) 
yet,  when  the  proceedings  of  God  with  mankind 
come  to  be  manifested  and  laid  open,  (as  they  then 
shall  be  to  the  whole  world,)  we  shall  be  so  far  from 
complaining  of  the  severity  of  God's  dealing  even 
with  them,  that  we  shall  have  reason  to  magnify,  not 
only  the  equity  of  his  justice,  but  his  goodness  and 
mercy  likewise. 

But  then,  fourthly  and  lastly,  as  for  these  texts  of 
scripture  that  are  produced  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
of  the  extreme  fewness  of  those  that  shall  be  saved, 
if  they  be  examined,  they  will  appear  to  relate  quite 
to  another  purpose. 

Christ  doth  indeed  call  his  disciples  a  little  flock ; 
Fear  not,  saith  he,  little flock, for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,  Luke  xii. 
32.  But  what  if  by  the  kingdom  here  be  not  meant 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  Christ's  kingdom  here  in 
this  world  ?  So  that  the  sense  is  this,  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  though  you  now  be  a  very  small  company, 
and  unlikely  to  grapple  with  all  that  opposition  that 
the  Devil  and  the  world  will  raise  against  you,  yet 
be  not  for  this  discouraged :  this  religion  of  mine, 
which  you  now  profess,  shall  get  such  ground  in  the 
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world,  as  in  due  time  to  be  advanced  into  the  thrones 
of  princes.  You  Christians,  as  inconsiderable  as  you 
now  are,  shall  at  last  possess  the  kingdom :  as  they 
actually  did. 

But  suppose  we  interpret  the  kingdom  of  God 
here  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  it  doth  not  make 
much  for  the  purpose  that  melancholy  persons  apply 
it  to ;  though  Christ's  flock  was  a  little  flock  then, 
(because  he  had  but  just  begun  to  gather  it,)  yet  it 
is  not  so  little  a  flock  now ;  it  is,  God  be  thanked, 
vastly  increased  in  comparison  of  it  then,  when  our 
Saviour  spoke  these  words.  And  though  still  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  little  flock  in  com- 
parison of  the  great  numbers  of  people  that  are  not 
yet  come  into  the  fold,  yet  a  time  may  come  when 
they  also  shall  be  brought  in,  and  when  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  writers  cover  the  sea, 
as  the  old  Prophet  hath  foretold.  And  when  this 
comes  to  pass,  then  will  this  saying  of  our  Saviour's 
be  fulfilled  to  the  utmost,  even  in  the  first  sense  I 
gave  of  the  kingdom. 

As  for  the  other  text  I  mentioned  in  the  seventh 
of  Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it ;  but  wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  by  the 
gate  here,  that  leadeth  to  life,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
understood,  the  taking  upon  us  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  framing  our  lives  according  to  it,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  which  God  hath  promised  salvation. 
Now  this  course  of  life,  in  comparison  to  the  way  of 
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the  world,  the  way  of  vice,  and  sensuality,  and  wick- 
edness, which  is  the  gate  that  leads  to  destruction^ 
is  both  strait  and  narrow,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  both 
strict  and  difficult. 

But  then  there  are  these  two  things  to  be  remem- 
bered: first,  that  this  maketh  nothing  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  those  that  have  already  entered  this 
strait  gate,  and  are  already  Christians,  of  which 
there  are  vast  numbers  all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  though  not  so  many  as  those  that  are  in 
the  broad  way,  the  way  of  the  world. 

But,  secondly,  though  this  gate  of  Christianity, 
and  which  is  the  only  passage  unto  life,  be  always 
strait  and  narrow,  that  is,  requires  great  strictness, 
and  is  attended  with  some  difficulties,  yet  it  is  not 
so  strait  now  by  a  great  deal  as  it  was  when  our 
Saviour  spoke  these  words ;  it  was  then  extremely 
strait,  by  reason  of  the  many  oppositions,  and  per- 
secutions, and  worldly  terrors,  which  both  hindered 
men  from  entering  into  it,  and  which  attended  the 
course  of  all  them  that  had  already  undertaken  it. 
But,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  not  now  strait  in  this 
sense  to  us,  but  wide  enough  in  all  reason ;  for  we 
have  met  with  no  worldly  or  outward  discourage- 
ments in  the  way  of  our  Christianity,  at  least  gene- 
rally speaking  we  have  not,  and  we  hope  we  never 
shall.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  truly  say,  as  things 
by  the  mercy  of  God  stand  among  us,  that  in  point 
of  worldly  motives  and  considerations,  in  point  of 
ease,  and  pleasure,  and  temporal  advantages,  a  man 
hath  as  much  encouragement  to  be  good  as  to  be 
bad,  to  live  a  holy  and  a  Christian  life,  as  to  live  a 
dissolute  and  profane  one  ;  so  that  the  case  of  Chris- 
tianity being  so  much  altered  from  what  it  was  when 
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our  Saviour  first  preached  it,  these  words  of  his  can- 
not be  so  properly  urged  for  the  purpose  they  ai'e 
brought  for. 

But  there  is  a  third  passage  of  our  Saviour,  which 
seems  to  make  more  for  this  purpose  than  either  of 
the  other,  and  that  is  the  text  I  am  now  upon  ;  and 
therefore,  though  I  have  spoken  something  to  it  al- 
ready, yet  I  shall  now  give  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  it. 

Our  Saviour  is  here  put  upon  speaking  to  that 
very  point  we  are  now  discoursing  of :  One  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  shall  he  saved  ? 
This  was  the  question  :  our  Saviour's  answer  to  this 
question  was  this :  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter,  and  shall  not 
be  able.  Now  as  to  this,  I  say,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
understand  this  answer  of  our  Saviour's  in  the  sense 
that  some  persons  would  have  it  taken  in ;  namely, 
that  hereby  he  intimates  that  they  are  but  exceed- 
ing few  that  shall  be  saved,  and  that  many  shall 
earnestly  apply  themselves,  and  industriously  seek 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  pains  and  endeavours,  shall 
fall  short  of  it.  If  this  indeed  was  the  meaning  of 
our  Saviour,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able texts  in  the  whole  scripture.  But,  without 
question,  there  is  no  such  thing  here  intimated ;  as 
will  appear  to  any  that  will  strictly  examine  the  pas- 
sage. The  case  is  this :  One,  that  was  more  curious 
than  serious,  asks  him  concerning  the  success  of  his 
doctrine  in  the  world ;  Avhether  many  or  few  would 
embrace  it,  and  so  by  the  means  thereof  obtain  eter- 
nal salvation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  question. 
What  now  saith  our  Saviour  to  this  ?  doth  he  give 
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a  direct  answer  to  the  question  ?  No,  not  at  all ;  he 
neither  tells  whether  many  or  whether  few  should 
be  saved;  but,  as  his  manner  was,  when  he  was 
asked  questions  that  had  more  of  curiosity  in  them 
than  any  tendency  to  benefit  the  askers,  instead  of 
directly  answering  the  question  proposed,  he  takes 
occasion  from  thence  of  giving  good  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  the  hearers ;  and  thus  he  doth  here :  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate: 
for  many  shall  seek  to  enter,  and  shall  not  be  able: 
as  if  he  had  said,  Be  not  you  so  curious  to  inquire 
into  the  number  of  those  that  shall  embrace  my  doc- 
trine, and  be  saved  by  it,  but  rather  take  you  care 
that  you  yourselves  be  found  in  that  number.  I  will 
assure  you,  the  thing  itself  will  oblige  you  to  it ;  for, 
as  the  world  now  stands,  strait  is  the  gate  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  you  are  to  enter  into  life ;  so  strait, 
that  it  will  require  not  only  great  sincerity  but  great 
earnestness  and  vehemence  in  whoever  undertakes 
it ;  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  careless  wish, 
or  a  slight  desire  and  endeavour.  He  that  will  go 
to  heaven  in  the  way  that  I  propose,  must  strive 
heartily,  and  not  seek  faintly ;  must  ayuivtt^eaSai,  (that 
is  the  word  our  Saviour  here  useth,)  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  do  as  those  that  run  a  race,  or  engage  them- 
selves in  any  other  strife  for  mastery ;  he  must  put 
out  his  whole  strength,  bend  the  whole  force  both  of 
his  body  and  mind  to  the  work  he  is  about,  other- 
wise he  may  miscarry.  A  faint  seeking  will  hardly 
do  the  work.  Many  of  those  that  have  some  will 
or  desire  to  enter  in  at  this  gate,  and  to  be  my  dis- 
ciples, when  they  come  to  see  what  temporal  advan- 
tages they  must  part  with,  and  what  hardships  they 
must  endure  for  my  name's  sake,  will  not  be  able  to 
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enter,  will  not  be  able  to  give  up  themselves  to  my 
religion.  It  is  the  strivers  only,  those  that  will  take 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  that  will  be  suc- 
cessful :  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for 
many  shall  seek  to  enter,  and  shall  not  be  able.  It 
is  not  here  said,  Many  shall  strive  to  enter,  and  shall 
not  be  able ;  no,  none  ever  strove  to  enter  but  they 
did  it :  but  it  is  the  seekers  only  that  shall  not  be 
able ;  that  is  to  say,  those  that  have  some  good-will 
towards  Christ's  religion,  but  have  not  sincerity  or 
courage  enough  to  prosecute  it  with  diligence  and 
vigour. 

And  this,  I  hope,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  that 
are  uneasy  and  doubtful  of  their  own  condition,  upon 
account  of  the  fewness  of  those  that  are  to  be  saved  ; 
which  was  the  first  point  I  was  to  discourse  on. 

But,  may  some  say  still,  there  is  as  great  a  diffi- 
culty behind ;  what  is  all  this  to  me,  unless  I  had 
some  assurance  that  I  am  one  of  those  that  are  ap- 
pointed, and  ordained,  and  elected  by  God  to  salva- 
tion ?  If  God  hath  from  all  eternity  pitched  upon 
such  a  determinate  number  of  men,  whom  he  de- 
signs to  make  vessels  of  honour,  and  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  who  are  not  thus  elected,  shall  certainly 
perish,  what  comfort  can  I  have,  unless  I  knew  that 
I  was  one  of  those  that  are  thus  predestinated  to 
life?  For  any  thing  I  know,  I  may  be  one  of  those 
that  are  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  destruction. 

This  is  the  second  point  I  am  to  discourse  of,  and 
I  shall  do  it  very  briefly  and  very  plainly.  And,  in 
answer  to  this  sort  of  scruple,  I  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  in  the  world 
(however  men  have  got  it  into  their  heads)  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  eternal  decrees  of  God ;  which, 
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being  infinitely  above  our  understanding,  must  there- 
fore certainly  be  much  beyond  our  duty  to  inquire 
after.  That  which  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  into 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures ;  for  from  hence,  and  hence  only,  we 
can  with  any  certainty  make  a  judgment  of  our  own 
condition,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Whatever 
general  promises  we  there  find  God  hath  made  to 
mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  those  we  not  only  safely 
may,  but  we  ought  to  apply  to  ourselves  in  particu- 
lar, so  far  as  we  perform  the  conditions  of  them; 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  threatenings 
God  hath  there  denounced  against  disobedient  and 
impenitent  sinners,  we  are  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
obnoxious  to  them,  if  we  do  not  prevent  our  ruin  by 
repentance  and  obedience. 

This  is  the  method  that  God  hath  appointed  for 
the  coming  to  a  true  knowledge  of  our  own  state, 
and  the  raising  comfort  to  ourselves,  and  not  the 
curious  prying  into  the  books  of  God's  eternal  de- 
crees, which  are  altogether  secret  to  us.  If  I  would 
have  peace  of  conscience,  and  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  my  own  good  condition,  the  way  to  come  by 
it  is  not  this,  to  get  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  am  one  of  those  persons  whom  God  from  all  eter- 
nity did  peremptorily  decree  should  be  saved,  and 
who  consequently  cannot  possibly  miscarry  :  no,  this 
is  a  preposterous  way :  the  true  method  is  this ;  I 
find  in  the  gospel  many  general  promises  and  decla- 
rations of  God's  kindness  to  mankind ;  as  thus,  for 
instance,  from  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour ;  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.    My  business  is 
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now  to  inquire  whether  I  do  truly  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  ?  which  I  am  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of, 
by  an  examination  of  my  own  heart,  and  life,  and 
conversation.  If  now,  upon  such  examination,  I 
find  that  I  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  true  be- 
liever, I  may  with  confidence  apply  this  general  pro- 
mise to  myself  in  particular,  and  raise  this  conclu- 
sion to  myself,  that,  since  I  find  I  do  believe  in  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  assuredly  God  doth  ac- 
cept me ;  and  if  I  continue  in  this  estate  till  my 
life's  end,  I  shall  not  jjerish,  but  have  everlasting 


Let  us  but  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  perform  the 
conditions  which  Christ  hath  required  of  mankind  in 
order  to  salvation,  (which  conditions  are  all  summed 
up  in  these  two  words,  faith  and  repentance^)  and 
we  may  be  as  certainly  assured  that  we  belong  to 
God,  and  are  entitled  to  his  favour,  as  if  we  saw  our 
particular  names  recorded  in  a  book  among  them 
that  are  appointed  to  salvation. 

Away  therefore  with  all  fears  and  doubts  concern- 
ing our  eternal  predestination  !  Let  us  never  be  so- 
licitous in  inquiring  whether  God  hath  decreed  such 
a  particular  number  of  persons  (in  exclusion  to  the 
rest  of  mankind)  to  eternal  life ;  or,  if  he  hath  done 
so,  whether  we  be  in  the  number  of  them  ;  but  let 
us  take  care  to  secure  our  own  duty.  Secret  things 
belong  to  the  Lord  our  God,  but  the  things  that 
are  revealed,  to  us,  and  to  our  children,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  works  of  his  law ;  as  we  have  it  in 
Deuteronomy.  Let  us  take  care  to  obey  God's  com- 
mandments ;  let  us  live  as  well  as  we  can,  and,  if  we 
do  so,  it  is  certain  we  cannot  miscarry ;  and,  if  God 
hath  made  any  such  eternal  decrees  concerning  the 
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lot  of  particular  persons,  it  is  certain  likewise  that 
we  are  in  the  number  of  those  that  are  predestinated 
to  eternal  salvation,  provided  we  continue  in  our 
faith  and  obedience. 

But.  secondly,  let  me  add  this  further  upon  this 
head,  and  I  conclude.  What  if  there  be  really  no 
such  grounds  for  those  fears  and  doubts  concerning 
our  own  state,  from  the  decrees  of  God,  as  the  ob- 
jection supposeth  ?  what  if  the  doctrine  upon  which 
thev  are  built  be  altogether  without  foundation  ? 
These  fears  I  am  speaking  of  do  proceed  from  this 
supposition,  that  there  are  a  determinate  number  of 
men  elected  from  all  eternity  to  salvation,  and  that 
all  the  rest  are  doomed  to  destruction. 

As  for  the  former  part  of  this  supposition,  I  do 
not  now  make  any  question  of  it ;  but  as  to  the  lat- 
ter part,  I  justly  may  and  do.  Nay,  if  by  God"s  pre- 
destinating men  to  destruction  be  meant  his  decree- 
ing men  from  eternity  to  hell  fire,  without  respect 
to  their  evil  actions  or  wicked  lives,  (as  it  must  be 
meant  in  the  objection,  otherwise  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose,)  I  say  the  doctrine  is  certainly  false :  God 
never  passed  any  such  sentence  upon  any  of  his  crea- 
tures. Whatever  the  sense  be  of  God"s  electing  some, 
and  passing  by  others,  which  I  shall  not  here  inquire 
into,  these  two  things  I  dare  confidentlv  lav  down 
for  truth,  because  the  scripture,  in  very  many  plain 
texts,  doth  warrant  me  so  to  do  :  the  first  is,  that  as 
Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  so  all  mankind  that  do 
believe  in  Christ,  and  profess  his  religion,  (for  as  for 
those  that  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  I  say,  all  such.)  are  in  a 
capacity  of  being  saved.  God  is  so  far  from  putting 
a  bar  to  the  salvation  of  any.  by  any  eternal,  absolute, 
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irrespective  decrees  of  his,  that  he  designed  mercy 
to  them  all  without  exception,  and  it  is  in  their 
power,  by  the  grace  of  God  both  preventing  and 
assisting,  that  goes  along  with  them  to  accept  of 
that  mercy ;  and  if  they  do  so,  they  shall  without 
fail  attain  everlasting  life. 

The  second  thing  is  this ;  whatever  God's  decrees 
are  concerning  men,  it  is  certain  no  man  ever  was 
or  ever  shall  be  damned,  but  it  was,  or  shall  be, 
purely  through  his  own  fault.  And  he  might  have 
avoided  the  damnation,  if  he  would  have  taken  that 
care  of  himself,  that,  in  point  of  prudence  and  self- 
preservation,  he  should  have  done,  and  which  in 
other  cases  he  sometimes  doth  not  fail  to  do. 

If  now  these  two  things  be  true,  as  they  may  be 
evidently  proved  from  the  holy  scriptures,  what  little 
grounds  has  any  man  living  to  be  troubled  about 
God's  decrees  concerning  him,  since  he  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  shall  never  miscarry,  but  through  his 
own  fault?  And  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if  he  will 
make  use  of  that  grace  which  God  affords  him,  to 
prevent  miscarrying,  and  to  attain  to  everlasting 
salvation.  And  what  can  any  reasonable  man  desire 
more  than  this? 

I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  that  do  not 
love  to  hear  of  any  thing  to  be  done  on  their  parts, 
but  would  have  all  God's  dealings  with  mankind  to 
be  so  entirely  resolved  into  his  uncontrollable  power, 
as  that  whoever  is  saved  is  to  be  saved  by  his  irre- 
sistible grace,  without  any  concurrence  of  their  own. 
But  sure  I  am,  this  notion  of  God's  bringing  men  to 
happiness  neither  suits  with  the  holy  scriptures,  nor 
with  the  nature  he  hath  given  to  mankind.  We 
readily  grant,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  that 
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comes  to  pass  in  this  world,  doth  come  to  pass  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  God's  will :  but  then  it  is 
as  true,  that  God  hath  decreed  and  determined  all 
things  so  as  to  give  a  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
that  power  and  liberty  that  he  hath  in  our  creation 
bestowed  upon  us.  He  hath  so  made  his  decrees,  as 
that  it  is  from  eternity  a  fixed,  unmoveable  point, 
that  mankind,  who  by  their  nature  are  free  agents, 
should  in  the  next  world  be  happy  or  miserable, 
only  by  their  own  choice.  God  determined  in  the 
beginning,  to  set  life  and  death  before  us  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  (and  accordingly  he  hath  done 
so ;)  he  decreed  likewise  from  all  eternity,  that  all  of 
us  that  chose  life  upon  those  terms  and  conditions 
that  Christ  hath  proposed  it,  should  certainly  enjoy 
it.  He  hath  likewise  given  every  one  of  us  power 
and  ability  sufficient  to  choose  that  life,  and  to  make 
good  those  terms  and  conditions ;  and  whatever  man 
or  woman  among  us  does  do  that,  that  person  is  cer- 
tainly elected ;  and  whoever  doth  otherwise,  is  cer- 
tainly, by  the  decrees  of  God,  a  reprobate ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  having  rejected  God's  grace,  God  will  reject 
him  at  the  last  day. 

This  now  is  all  that  we  can  conclusively  and  po- 
sitively pronounce  concerning  God's  decrees,  and 
thus  much  we  may  pronounce,  and  this  is  enough 
both  to  satisfy  our  scruples,  and  to  excite  our  in- 
dustry. It  is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  every  one 
of  us  may  be  saved,  nay,  shall  be  saved  everlast- 
ingly, if  we  be  sincere  in  our  endeavours  after  it.  I 
do  not  say,  if  Ave  do  all  that  we  can  do  towards  the 
obtaining  salvation ;  for  that  perhaps  no  man  doth  ; 
but  if  we  be  sincere  in  that  degree  that  the  in- 
firmity and  degeneracy  of  human  nature  will  or- 
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dinarily  allow  us  :  if  we  use  the  same  sincerity  and 
industry  in  recommending  ourselves  to  God,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  procuring  our  own  everlasting  sal- 
vation, that  men  ordinarily  and  customarily  do  in 
prosecuting  any  great  affair  in  the  Avorld,  that  they 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  ;  I  say,  whosoever  is  thus 
far  sincere  as  to  his  spiritual  concernments  shall  un- 
doubtedly go  to  heaven.  And  sure  this  is  enough, 
abundantly  enough,  to  silence  all  the  doubts  and 
fears  and  perplexities  of  the  most  timorous  persons 
for  ever.  I  hope  they  themselves  do  not  desire  to 
go  to  heaven  upon  easier  terms,  or  if  they  do,  they 
are  very  unreasonable.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  are  not  thus  serious  in  our  endeavours  to  lead  a 
holy  and  Christian  life,  all  our  other  pretences  to 
salvation  will  signify  nothing ;  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
rely  upon  any  other  election  than  that  which  is 
made  sure  by  a  lively  faith  and  a  virtuous  conversa- 
tion. We  are  all  of  us  the  elect  of  God,  if  we  live  as 
becomes  the  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus;  but  we  shall 
all  be  found  reprobates  if  we  do  not. 

O  what  a  spur  is  here  to  our  industry !  how  care- 
ful should  we  be,  not  to  rely  upon  a  barren  ineffec- 
tual faith,  but  to  adorn  our  profession  by  a  godly 
and  a  religious  life !  how  diligent  should  we  be  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  by  adding  to 
our  faith  virtue-,  and  to  our  virtue  knowledge ;  and 
to  knowledge  temperance ;  and  to  temperance  pa- 
tience ;  and  to  patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  cha- 
rity :  knowing  that  if  these  things  be  in  us,  and 
abound,  we  shall  never  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord:  but  an  entrance  will  be  ad- 
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ministered  unto  us  more  abundantly  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

I  conclude  all  with  that  memorable  saying  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  second  of  the  Romans,  the  6,  7,  8, 9,  and 
10th  verses,  all  which  makes  to  our  purpose :  God 
will  retider  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  : 
to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal 
life:  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do 
not  obey  the  truth,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribula- 
tion and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile ; 
but  glory,  and  honour,  and  j)eace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile :  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God. 

May  God  Almighty  give  us  all  grace  so  to  be- 
have ourselves  in  this  world,  that  we  may  in  the 
other  receive  those  glorious  rewards  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  hath  promised  to  all  his  faithful  disciples. 
This  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved. 

^ToU  may  remember  that  I  have  not  long  ago 
preached  several  sermons  about  religious  trouble  of 
mind ;  and  I  then  made  it  my  business  to  give  an 
account  of  sundry  points,  which,  through  their  not 
being  well  understood,  had  a  great  influence,  if  not 
in  causing,  yet  in  the  increasing  that  sort  of  afflic- 
tion. And  I  told  you  that,  as  I  had  opportunity,  I 
would  go  on  with  this  argument,  and  speak  to  some 
other  points  which  often  prove  occasion  of  many 
frights  and  doubts  to  timorous  and  melancholy  per- 
sons. Having  therefore  an  opportunity  now  given 
me,  I  mean  to  proceed  where  I  left  off. 

Five  causes  of  religious  trouble,  which  arise  from 
the  misapprehension  of  things,  I  have  already  spoken 
to,  that  is  to  say, 

First,  The  opinion  men  have  taken  up  about  de- 
sertion, or  God's  forsaking  them. 

Secondly,  The  loss  of  their  spiritual  comfort,  and 
the  dulness  and  deadness  of  their  hearts  as  to  all  re- 
ligious duties. 

Thirdly,  The  being  haunted  with  wicked  and 
blaphemous  thoughts. 

Fourthly,  The  extreme  fewness  of  those  that  shall 
be  saved. 

Fifthly,  The  uncertainty  they  are  in  as  to  their 
particular  election  to  salvation. 
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I  now  come  to  consider  two  other  things  which 
some  melancholy  people  do  often  complain  of,  and 
which  causeth  them  as  much  uneasiness  as  any  other 
points  I  have  named ;  and  that  is,  in  the  sixth  place, 
their  want  of  faith;  and,  in  the  seventh  place,  their 
not  being  truly  penitent  for  their  sins. 

Faith  and  repentance,  they  know  very  well,  are 
the  great  gospel  duties,  and  indeed  the  only  con- 
ditions required  to  salvation.  And  if  they  want 
either  of  these,  in  what  a  miserable  condition  are 
they !  But  yet,  as  things  stand  with  them,  they  have 
neither  true  faith  nor  true  repentance. 

These  two  things,  I  say,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
give  some  satisfaction  about,  by  putting  both  these 
duties  in  a  fair  light,  and  shewing,  that  good  peo- 
ple's uneasinesses  and  frights  about  them  are  oc- 
casioned purely  by  their  not  rightly  understanding 
the  nature  of  them. 

I  begin  with  faith,  to  which  I  shall  at  this  time 
confine  my  discourse.  The  general  description  of 
that  faith,  whereby  Christians  are  to  be  saved,  is 
given  us  in  these  words  of  St.  Paul  I  have  now  read 
unto  you.  When  the  gaoler,  in  the  verse  before,  had 
earnestly  desired  Paul  and  Silas  to  instruct  him  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  saying,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to 
he  saved?  the  answer  they  return  to  him  is,  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  he 
saved,  and  thine  house;  so  that  saving,  justifying 
faith  is,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Well  but,  say  they  whose  cases  we  are  speaking 
to,  this  is  our  misery,  we  do  not  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  sorely  troubled  with 
unbelief.  If  you  ask  them  what  reason  they  have 
to  think  so,  do  they  not  believe  the  gospel,  do  they 
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not  own  our  Lord  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world?  Yes,  they  will  tell  you, 
they  do  so ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  they  want  faith,  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  doubts  concerning  their  con- 
dition. Now  is  not  doubting  contrary  to  faith? 
What  is  it,  say  they,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  my  Saviour  ? 
that  his  righteousness  is  my  righteousness,  and  that 
I  am  one  of  those  for  whom  he  purchased  eternal 
salvation  ?  But  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  a 
firm  belief  of  this ;  they  cannot  thus  apply  Christ's 
benefits  to  themselves  in  particular.  Is  it  not  one 
of  the  articles  which  every  Christian  doth  daily  pro- 
fess ;  namely,  that  he  believes  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ?  why,  they  cannot  say  this ;  they  do  not  heartily 
and  steadfastly  believe  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  therefore  sure  they  want  something  necessary 
to  saving  faith. 

This  is  the  case  ;  and  this  I  shall  now  particularly 
apply  myself  to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  believe 
this  is  a  notion  of  faith  very  common  among  us ; 
nay,  I  am  afraid  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  our 
Catechisms  and  systems  of  divinity. 

And  here  my  business  shall  be  to  speak  of  these 
two  points : 

First,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  saving  faith  to 
believe  that  my  sins  are  forgiven  me,  or  to  make 
such  an  application  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  my- 
self, as  from  hence  to  be  able  to  conclude  that  I  in 
particular  am  righteous  by  his  righteousness,  and 
consequently  shall  be  saved  by  him  ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  whether  the  doubting  of  this  be 
the  sin  of  unbelief. 

And,  secondly,  what  is  the  true  notion  of  that 
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faith  which  is  in  scripture  required  as  a  condition 
of  men's  justification  and  salvation.  The  resolving 
these  two  inquiries  is  all  that  can  he  thought  need- 
ful in  order  to  the  clearing  up  all  difficulties  in  this 
matter. 

I  hegin  with  the  first  inquiry ;  Whether  it  he  of 
the  essence  of  saving  faith  to  believe  that  my  sins 
are  forgiven  me,  or  to  apply  Christ's  righteousness 
so  particularly  to  myself,  as  to  believe  that  I  am 
thereby  a  justified  person. 

Those  persons  whose  case  I  am  now  speaking  to, 
and  likewise  a  great  many  others  among  us,  do 
verily  think  that  this  is  necessary  to  the  having  true 
faith,  and  that  to  doubt  of  it  is  the  sin  of  unbelief. 
But  now,  if  upon  examination  it  proves  to  be  other- 
wise, then,  I  suppose,  they  will  be  easily  convinced 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  their  fears  and  per- 
plexities about  this  matter ;  for  they  may  have  true 
faith,  how  great  soever  their  doubts  may  be  of  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

Now  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  this  point  I  shall 
represent  in  these  four  following  particulars :  first 
of  all,  let  it  be  considered  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  the  having  true  faith,  to  believe  that  which  God 
hath  nowhere  revealed.  For  when  we  speak  of 
faith  in  a  theological  sense,  (that  is  to  say,  as  it  is 
required  of  us  as  a  duty  by  God,)  as  we  do  all  along 
in  this  Discourse,  it  can  have  no  other  object  than 
divine  revelation,  and  is  always  commensurate  with 
that ;  nor  can  it  extend  further  than  that  goes.  So 
that  whatever  God  hath  revealed,  that  is  an  object 
of  our  faith,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  it:  what- 
ever God  hath  not  revealed,  that  is  no  object  of  our 
faith,  nor  are  we  concerned  in  point  of  religion 
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whether  we  believe  it  or  no.  This  now  being  so, 
I  ask,  where  is  it  declared  in  the  whole  scripture 
(which  takes  in  all  the  revelations  of  God  to  man- 
kind, and  makes  up  an  entire  object  of  our  faith ; 
I  say,  where  is  it  there  declared)  that  my  sins  are 
forgiven  me,  or  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  so  im- 
puted to  me,  that  I  shall  be  saved  eternally  ?  And 
if  these  things  be  not  there  declared  and  revealed, 
then,  it  is  certain  it  can  be  no  part  of  my  faith  to 
believe  them,  nor  can  it  be  a  sinful  unbelief  in  me 
to  doubt  of  them. 

But  to  this  it  will  be  said,  though  it  be  not  de- 
clared in  the  scriptures  concerning  particular  per- 
sons, and  by  name,  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  them, 
yet  all  particular  persons  are  commanded  to  apply 
the  general  promises  of  Christ  to  themselves,  as 
much  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  them  by  name; 
and  if  they  do  not  this  they  are  guilty  of  unbelief. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  these  persons  I  am  now 
speaking  of;  they  do  not  apply  the  promises  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  to  themselves  in  particular;  they 
do  not  lay  hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ  so  as  to  make 
his  righteousness  their  righteousness  ;  and  this  is 
want  of  faith  in  them. 

Well,  to  this,  I  say,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  at 
present  admit  this  notion  of  faith  that  they  contend 
for ;  but  then,  pray  see  the  consequence :  if  God 
hath  commanded  all  men  to  apply  the  promises  of 
Christ  to  themselves  in  particular,  and  that  to  do 
this  is  faith,  and  not  to  do  it  unbelief;  then  it  fol- 
lows, for  certain,  that  the  worst  men  in  the  world 
are  bound,  under  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  to 
make  such  an  application  to  themselves.  They  are 
bound,  if  they  would  not  be  condemned  amongst 
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the  unbelievers,  to  believe  the  remission  of  sins,  that 
is,  the  remission  of  their  own  sins  in  particular. 
They  are  bound  to  believe  that  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  as  much  imputed  to  them,  as  if  they  were 
righteous  themselves ;  I  say,  they  are  bound  to  do 
all  this,  because  every  man  is  bound  to  have  true 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  this  be  true  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  whenever  they  can  bring  up 
themselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  confidence  as  to  be 
able  thus  to  do,  they  are  as  true  believers,  and  as 
much  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  as  those  that 
live  the  most  holy  and  pure  lives,  how  careless  and 
dissolute  and  vicious  soever  their  lives  and  conver- 
sation be.  But  this  is  so  intolerable  a  consequence, 
that  I  believe  no  sober  man  will  own  it,  and  there- 
fore we  may  from  hence  form  an  undeniable  argu- 
ment that  faith  in  Christ,  and  application  of  his  pro- 
mises to  ourselves,  are  two  quite  different  things. 

But,  thirdly,  to  come  home  to  the  point,  let  it  be 
further  considered,  notwithstanding  all  this  talk  of 
laying  hold  on  Christ's  righteousness,  and  applying 
his  merits  to  ourselves  in  particular,  so  as  to  believe 
that  we  are  righteous  through  his  righteousness, 
and  that  through  the  merits  of  his  sufferings  all  our 
sins  are  actually  forgiven  ;  I  say,  let  it  be  considered 
that  these  things  are  so  far  from  being  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  true  faith,  that  it  doth  not  appear 
from  the  scriptures  that  they  are  so  much  as  re- 
quired of  us  as  a  duty  at  all,  or  that  the  not  doing 
of  them  shall  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  sin. 

The  reason  why  I  say  so  is  this :  all  the  scripture 
promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  eternal  life, 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  made  unto 
mankind  under  a  condition  that  they  perform  the 
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terms  of  the  new  covenant,  which  was  then  sealed 
by  that  hlood,  between  God  and  man  ;  which  terms, 
as  we  have  said,  are  faith  and  repentance.  No  man 
therefore  can  or  ought  to  apply  these  promises  to 
himself,  that  is,  so  as  to  think  he  hath  a  right  or 
title  to  them,  any  further  than  he  can  satisfy  him- 
self he  hath  performed  those  conditions :  nay,  it 
would  be  an  unwarrantable,  sinful  presumption  in 
him,  if  he  should  offer  it. 

But  now,  if  it  be  every  man's  duty,  nay,  or  any 
man's  duty,  thus  to  apply  the  promises  to  himself, 
and  a  sin  in  him  if  he  did  not,  then  it  must  he  sup- 
posed likewise  that  it  was  his  duty  to  believe  that 
he  hath  performed  the  conditions.  But  now,  I  de- 
sire any  man  to  shew  me  any  text  of  scripture 
where  God  hath  commanded  that  we  should  believe 
that  we  have  performed  the  conditions  of  the  new 
covenant,  or  declared  it  to  be  a  sin  in  us  if  we  can- 
not thus  believe.  Thus  far  God  hath  commanded 
us  to  believe ;  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life;  but  he  hath  nowhere  com- 
manded us  to  believe  that  we  are  true  believers,  and, 
consequently,  that  we  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  The  scripture  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve that  all  true  penitents  shall  have  remission  of 
their  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  but  it  no- 
where requires  us  to  believe  that  we  are  true  peni- 
tents, and  that  we  shall  have  remission  of  sins. 
Lastly,  the  scripture  hath  told  us,  that  if  our  faith 
be  sincere,  it  shall  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteous- 
ness, as  Abraham's  faith  was ;  but  this  is  a  quite 
different  thing  from  laying  hold  of  Christ's  right- 
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eousness,  and  applying  it  to  ourselves,  and  then 
calling  it  faith  so  to  do.  Since  now  no  man  is 
obliged  by  the  law  of  God  to  believe  or  to  be  as^ 
sured  that  he  hath  faith  or  repentance,  or  hath  per- 
formed the  conditions  of  the  gospel  covenant,  (as  it 
is  certain  no  man  is,  and  indeed  in  many  cases,  as 
things  stand  with  men,  it  is  a  matter  really  impos- 
sible they  should  be  thus  assured,)  it  undeniably 
follows,  that  neither  is  any  man  bound  to  make  such 
an  application  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel  to  him- 
self as  this  notion  of  faith  (that  I  am  now  speaking 
of)  supposeth  ;  and  if  such  an  application  be  not  his 
duty,  then  it  is  certain  he  may  have  true  saving 
faith  without  it. 

But,  may  some  say,  ought  not  every  man,  espe- 
cially every  good  man,  to  apply  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  to  himself  in  particular  ?  are  they  not  to  be 
the  support,  and  the  comfort,  and  the  joy  of  his  life  ? 

To  this  I  answer  these  two  things :  in  one  sense 
every  man,  both  good  and  bad,  ought  to  apply  them 
to  himself ;  and,  in  another  sense,  every  good  man 
may  so  apply  them. 

First,  every  man  whatsoever  ought  to  apply  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  to  himself,  as  they  are  mor 
tives  and  encouragements  to  spur  him  on  to  do  his 
duty ;  but  then  this  application  is  but  to  be  con- 
ditional, that  is,  thus ;  he  ought  to  look  upon  all  the 
promises  as  belonging  to  him,  if  he  perform  the  conT 
ditions  of  them  ;  he  ought  verily  to  believe  that  he 
in  particular  shall  be  a  sharer  in  all  the  benefits  that 
Christ  hath  purchased  for  his  church,  supposing  that 
he  makes  good  the  terms  on  his  part  required  in  the 
covenant  of  grace.  This  kind  of  application  of  the 
promises  is  necessary  to  be  made  by  every  man, 
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both  good  and  bad  ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
doing  our  duty.  Without  such  an  application  a 
man  would  not  be  put  upon  using  his  endeavours  to 
attain  the  things  promised,  and  consequently  the 
promises  of  God  would  lose  their  end ;  they  would 
not  be  motives  to  obedience. 

And  thus  far  I  will  readily  grant,  that  to  apply 
the  promises  to  ourselves  is  of  the  essence  of  faith, 
and  not  to  do  it  is  unbelief.  For  indeed  it  :s  a  flat 
denying  our  assent  to  the  revelations  of  God.  God 
saith,  in  general,  whosoever  helieveth  and  repenteth 
shall  be  saved.  The  man  who  refuseth  to  make 
this  application  must  be  supposed  to  contradict  this  ; 
for  he  must  be  supposed  to  say  that  he  doth  not  be- 
lieve that  he  himself  should  be  saved,  though  he 
should  believe  and  repent ;  which  is  flat  unbelief. 

But  now  the  persons  I  am  treating  of  are  no  way 
guilty  of  this  unbelief ;  for  they  do  apply  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  to  themselves  in  particular,  in 
that  conditional  way  we  now  talk  of.  They  ac- 
knowledge and  believe  the  remission  of  sins  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  salvation  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  they  believe  likewise  that  they  in  particular 
should  have  their  portion  in  those  benefits,  if  they 
did  perform  the  conditions.  Thus  far  then  they  do 
apply  the  promises  to  themselves ;  which  is  all  that 
faith  obligeth  them  to  do.  But  here  they  stick ; 
they  are  in  doubt  whether  they  have  performed 
these  conditions,  whether  their  faith  and  repentance 
be  such  as  God  will  accept.  This  is  their  doubt, 
but  this  is  no  unbelief  in  them :  for,  as  I  said,  they 
ought  not,  they  cannot  further  believe  the  promises 
to  belong  to  them,  than  they  can  satisfy  themselves 
they  have  made  good  the  conditions. 
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But,  secondly,  besides  this  conditional  application 
of  promises,  by  way  of  motive  and  encouragement 
to  do  our  duty,  which  every  man,  both  good  and  bad, 
is  bound  to  make  to  himself;  a  good  man  may  go 
further ;  for  he  may  make  a  positive,  absolute  ap- 
plication of  the  promises  of  forgiveness  and  salvation 
to  himself,  to  his  own  unspeakable  comfort ;  that  is, 
when  he  finds,  by  the  holy  frame  and  temper  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  fruits  of  piety  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, that  he  hath  the  qualifications  of  a  true 
disciple  of  Christ ;  he  may  speak  peace  to  himself 
upon  good  grounds,  and  assuredly  believe  that  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  do  belong  to  him  in  particular ; 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him  ;  that  he  is  actually  in 
the  favour  of  God  ;  and  that,  if  he  perseveres  in  that 
course  of  holiness  in  which  he  now  walks,  he  shall  at 
last  attain  everlasting  salvation. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  com- 
fortable reflections  and  applications  are  not  so  much 
his  duty  as  his  happiness,  or,  if  you  will,  they  are  no 
otherwise  his  duty  than  as  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute 
all  he  can  to  the  making  his  life  as  happy  and  as  com- 
fortable as  he  can  in  this  world. 

The  plain  English  is,  these  things  do  not  make 
any  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  but  only  of 
the  comfort  of  it ;  it  is  the  happiness  of  a  man  that 
he  is  able  to  make  such  a  judgment  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  own  pious  endeavours,  as  to  conclude  from 
hence  that  he  is  in  God's  favour ;  and,  so  long  as  he 
makes  such  a  judgment,  he  will  not  fail  to  draw  such 
a  conclusion,  and  much  comfort  will  he  receive  from 
it.  But  if,  through  ignorance,  or  mistake,  or  melan- 
choly, he  be  hindered  from  making  such  a  judgment 
of  his  own  qualifications  as  to  give  him  confidence 
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to  believe  that  the  promises  belong  to  him  ;  this  is 
rather  his  infelicity  than  his  sin ;  it  is  not  want  of 
faith,  but  weakness  of  judgment.  And  though  he 
cannot  with  assurance  look  upon  the  promises  as 
belonging  to  him  in  particular,  so  long  as  his  mind 
continues  thus  clouded ;  yet  God  Almighty,  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  knows  that  he  hath  a  right  to 
them,  and  will  effectually  make  them  good,  to  the 
eternal  salvation  of  his  soul,  if  he  continue  faithful 
to  the  end. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  let  it  be  further  consi- 
dered, that  this  assurance  of  our  salvation,  or  this 
believing  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  or  this  applying 
Christ's  merits  to  ourselves,  is  nowhere  in  scripture 
called  by  the  name  of  faith ;  nor,  on  the  other  side, 
are  these  terms  of  faith  and  believing  ever  used  in 
such  a  sense  as  can  be  reasonably  interpreted  to 
import  these  things. 

First,  I  say,  that  these  things  are  never  in  scripture 
called  by  the  name  of  faith ;  we  meet  indeed  with 
those  things  often  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
are  always  styled  by  another  name  than  that  of faith. 
The  apostle  mentions  the  hope  of  Christians,  and  the 

full  assurance  of  hope ;  and  he  mentions  their  joy- 
ing in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  their 

peace  and  their  joy  in  believing.  In  a  word,  we 
meet  in  the  New  Testament  with  several  expressions 
of  the  confidence  and  assurance  that  good  Christians 
had,  or  might  have,  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins.  But  these  things  are  no- 
where intimated  to  be  the  same  thing  with  their 
faith  in  proper  speaking,  but  rather  to  be  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  their  faith.  Those  things  are 
represented  to  be  the  comfortable  fruits  of  their  faith 
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and  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  be  faith  or 
believing  itself. 

And  certainly  it  must  be  thus ;  for  what  grounds 
has  any  man  of  hope  or  assurance  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven  him,  or  that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
belong  to  him,  other  than  this,  that  he  is  among  the 
number  of  those  true  believers  to  whom  the  promises 
are  made  ?  and,  if  so,  then  his  hope  or  his  assurance 
is  not  the  same  thing  with  his  faith  or  his  believing, 
but  something  that  is  consequent  from  it,  or  bot- 
tomed upon  it. 

But  further,  I  say,  these  terms  of  faith  or  believ- 
ing are  never  used  in  that  sense  in  scripture,  in  which 
the  persons,  whose  case  we  are  now  upon,  do  take 
them.  In  scripture  we  indeed  often  find  mention 
made  of faith  in  Christ  for  the  remission  of  our  sins  ; 
but  nobody  is  to  understand  this  of  the  belief  of  the 
forgiveness  of  a  man's  own  sins  in  particular,  but  of 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  only  remission  of  sins 
is  to  be  obtained.  St.  Paul  saith  in  my  text,  JBelieve 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved;  but 
his  meaning  is  not,  Believe  that  Christ  died  for  thee 
in  particular,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ;  but  this,  Be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  God  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  become  a  disciple  of  his ; 
and  then  thou  shalt  be  saved.  Again,  our  Saviour 
saith,  Whoever  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned :  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  construe  his  words  on  this  man- 
ner ;  that  whosoever  believeth  not  that  he  is  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  promises  of  God  do  belong  shall 
be  damned :  but  thus  the  context  will  oblige  us  to 
expound  them ;  that  whosoever  hath  the  gospel 
preached  to  him,  and  doth  not  believe  it,  and  enter 
into  the  possession  of  it  by  baptism,  with  sincere  re- 
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solutions  to  live  according  to  it,  such  a  one  shall  be 
damned. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  that  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness: 
but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Abraham's 
faith  was  nothing  but  his  assurance  of  God's  favour, 
and  his  applying  the  promises  to  himself;  and  that 
this  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  No, 
Abraham's  faith  was  quite  a  different  thing,  as  the 
apostle  all  along  describes  it.  His  faith  consisted  in 
believing  steadfastly  the  revelations  of  God  to  him 
to  be  true,  how  improbable  soever  the  matter  of 
them  seemed  to  flesh  and  blood ;  and  upon  this  be- 
lief, quitting  his  country  and  friends,  and  disposing 
himself  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God,  though  they  were  never  so  seemingly  severe. 
This  was  that  faith  of  his  that  was  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness ;  that  is,  upon  account  of  which, 
God  accepted  him  as  a  righteous  person.  And  this 
faith  of  Abraham's  is  always  by  the  apostle  repre- 
sented as  a  pattern  of  our  faith  :  the  copy  that  we 
are  to  write  after,  if  we  expect  acceptance  of  God. 

By  these  several  things  that  I  have  now  repre- 
sented, you  may  easily  perceive  how  different  a 
thing  that  which  many  persons  among  us  call  true 
faith,  and  of  the  want  of  which  some  good  people  do 
complain,  is  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  that  faith 
which  Christ  hath  proposed  as  a  condition  of  our 
salvation . 

If  any  man  be  not  satisfied  with  all  this,  but  will 
still  contend  that  the  principal  act  of  saving  faith, 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  it,  doth  consist  in  applying 
Christ's  merits  to  ourselves,  in  laying  hold  on  his 
righteousness,  and  making  it  our  own ;  all  the  an- 
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swer  that  I  can  further  make  is  this,  that  these  are 
phrases  of  man's  making,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  book  of  God  ;  but,  if  those  that  use  them  will 
tell  us  what  they  mean  by  them,  we  shall  be  able 
from  that  book  to  give  an  account  how  far  they  do 
belong  to  faith,  and  how  far  they  do  not.  If  by  ap- 
plying Christ's  merits  to  ourselves,  and  making  his 
righteousness  ours ;  if  by  these  phrases  they  mean 
no  more  than  this,  that  we  are  to  expect  to  be  saved 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  by  the  conformity  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  that  righteousness  which  he 
prescribed  to  us,  and  of  which  in  his  own  life  he 
gave  us  an  example  ;  then  it  is  very  certain  they 
give  us  a  true  notion  of  faith ;  and  whosoever  so  be- 
lieves and  so  practises  hath  true  faith.  But  if,  by 
the  phrases  of  applying  Christ's  merits,  and  laying 
hold  on  his  righteousness,  they  mean  a  persuading 
ourselves  that  Christ's  merits  are  actually  imputed 
to  us,  and  that  we  are  actually  accounted  righteous 
before  God,  because  he  was  so ;  then  we  say  posi- 
tively that  this  is  no  part,  no  act,  no  office  of  that 
faith  which  the  holy  scripture  requires  of  mankind 
in  order  to  salvation.  We  say  positively,  that,  if  this 
be  faith,  very  bad  men  may  be  true  believers,  and 
very  good  men  may  be  infidels  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  very  bad  men  may  go  to  heaven,  and  very  good 
may  be  excluded  out  of  it. 

But  what  then  is  that  true,  lively,  saving  faith,  or 
belief,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  great  con- 
dition of  salvation  ?  This  is  my  second  inquiry  upon 
this  head,  and  which  I  shall  despatch  in  a  very  few 
words :  because  indeed  I  have  much  prevented  my- 
self in  this  argument  by  what  has  been  said  already. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  busi- 
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ness  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  so  necessary,  is  by  many  made  so  in- 
tricate a  business ;  certain  it  is,  to  one  that  comes  to 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  there  is  nothing  more  easy  or  more  obvious 
than  the  notion  of  it. 

To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is,  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, never  more  nor  less  than  to  become  his  dis- 
ciples ;  to  be  so  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  he 
was  sent  from  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
as  to  yield  assent  to  all  that  he  taught,  and  to  give  up 
ourselves  to  be  obedient  to  all  that  he  commanded. 

This  is  the  whole  business  of  that  faith  of  which 
some  men  have  made  so  great  a  mystery.  This  is 
the  whole  meaning  of  coming  to  Christ,  of  receiving 
Christ,  of  putting  on  Christ,  of  being  in  Jesus  Christ, 
which  the  scripture  speaks  of.  And  this  likewise 
ought  to  be  the  meaning  of  all  those  phrases  (if  we 
will  make  sense  of  them)  which,  though  they  be  not 
scripture  expressions,  yet  are  commonly  applied  to 
this  matter ;  that  is,  of  resting  and  relying  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  of  having  an  interest  in  him,  of  laying 
hold  upon  him  and  his  righteousness ;  and  the  like. 

The  whole  of  that  which  we  call  saving  ox  justi- 
fying faith  is  comprised  in  these  two  things  :  an 
hearty  assent  of  our  understanding  to  all  that  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  delivered  to  mankind  as  the 
will  of  God  ;  and  an  hearty  consent  of  our  wills, 
following  thereupon,  to  be  governed  by  those  laws 
and  rules  that  are  prescribed  to  us ;  or  (as  others 
are  pleased  to  word  it)  thus :  to  have  a  saving  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  to  own  or  accept  of  him  in  all  his 
offices ;  to  receive  him  as  the  great  Prophet  that 
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came  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  and, 
under  that  notion,  to  give  a  belief  to  whatsoever  he 
taught ;  to  receive  him  as  the  great  High  Priest 
that  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and,  under  that  notion,  to  depend  upon  the 
merits  of  his  sacrifice  and  intercession  for  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins,  and  all  the  other  benefits  of  his 
passion  ;  and,  lastly,  to  receive  him  as  the  great 
King  that  God  hath  set  over  his  church,  and,  under 
that  notion,  to  resign  up  ourselves  to  be  wholly  dis- 
posed of  and  governed  by  him. 

In  a  word,  to  believe  in  Christ  is  nothing  else  but 
to  believe  the  gospel,  and  to  set  ourselves  to  live  ac- 
cording to  it ;  so  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tures, as  to  be  induced  thereby  seriously  to  apply 
our  minds  to  the  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  living  righteously,  soberly,  and  godly  in 
this  present  ivorld.  This,  I  say,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  notion  of  faith  in  Christ,  wherever  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  condition  of  salvation. 

This  is  St.  Paul's  faith  made  perfect  by  love,  by 
which  he  saith  we  are  to  be  saved.  And  this  is 
St.  James's  good  ivories,  proceeding  from  a  lively 
faith,  by  which  he  saith  we  are  to  be  justified.  St. 
Paul's  faith  and  St.  James's  good  works  are  per- 
fectly the  same  thing,  to  us  at  least  who  are  already 
Christians. 

To  conclude;  whoever  doth  thus  believe  in  Christ, 
as  I  have  now  represented,  hath  certainly  true  faith, 
and  all  the  promises  of  God  belong  to  him,  how 
doubtful  soever  he  be  of  his  own  state,  or  how  little 
soever  he  can  apply  the  promises  to  himself.  But 
whosoever  doth  not  thus  believe,  be  otherwise  his 
confidence  or  assurance  in  applying  the  promises 
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never  so  great,  he  hath  not  true  faith,  but  may 
prove  a  hypocrite. 

And  this,  I  think,  may  be  sufficient  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  persons  whose  case  I  have  been  speak- 
ing to.  As  for  the  doubts  and  scruples  that  are 
commonly  raised  about  repentance,  those  I  shall 
consider  another  time. 

Consider  what  ye  have  heard,  and  the  God  of 
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Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

Faith  and  repentance  are  the  great,  nay,  I  may 
say,  the  only  conditions  required  in  the  gospel,  in 
order  to  salvation ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  of  infinite 
concernment  to  every  one  to  possess  himself  of  these 
two  qualifications,  so  it  must  needs  he  a  matter  of 
unspeakable  trouble  to  all  such  as  have  any  care  of 
their  salvation  to  find  themselves  destitute  of  them. 

And  yet  such  is  the  infelicity  of  a  great  many, 
even  good  pei'sons,  that  very  often  they  are  apt  to 
pass  such  a  judgment  upon  themselves  ;  being  ready 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  in  a  state  both  of  unbelief 
and  impenitence,  that  they  have  neither  true  faith 
nor  true  repentance. 

As  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  doubts 
concerning  their  faith,  I  considered  them  in  my  last 
Discourse,  wherein  I  gave  an  account  of  saving,  justi- 
fying faith. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  doubts  they  are  apt 
to  entertain  concerning  the  truth  and  sincerity  of 
their  repentance;  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  chosen 
for  my  text  the  words  I  have  now  read  unto  you. 

And  here  my  business  shall  be  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance,  as  that  neither  bad  men  may  be 
encouraged  to  think  they  are  true  penitents  when 
they  are  not,  nor  good  men  discouraged  from  be- 
lieving the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  notwith- 
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standing  the  manifold  failures  they  apprehend  in 
themselves,  as  to  the  expressions  of  it. 

You  see  I  here  speak  of  repentance,  not  as  of  some 
single  transient  act  or  actions  that  are  now  and 
then  to  be  performed  by  a  man  upon  occasion ;  nor 
only  as  it  is  a  man's  first  passage  from  a  heathenish 
or  a  wicked  life  to  a  Christian  life,  which  is  that 
we  call  a  man's  conversion,  and  in  which  sense  it  is 
often  taken  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  I  consider  it  as  an  habit,  a  permanent  state 
of  life,  a  disposition  and  qualification  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  a  man  must  possess  himself  of,  and 
continue  in  as  long  as  he  lives ;  otherwise  he  is  not 
to  expect  the  final  remission  of  his  sins.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  among  us,  are 
taught  in  our  public  Liturgy,  not  only  every  day  to 
confess  our  sins,  but  also  every  day  to  pray  God 
to  grant  us  true  repentance.  Having  premised  this, 
I  come  to  the  argument : 

Tiring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

These  are  St.  John  Baptist's  words  to  the  phari- 
sees  that  came  to  his  baptism.  And  from  them  we 
may  gather  what  that  repentance  is  that  will  be 
available  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  secur- 
ing us  from  that  wrath  to  come  which  he  speaks  of 
in  the  verse  before ;  namely,  it  must  be  such  a  re- 
pentance as  brings  forth  worthy  fruits:  Bring  forth, 
saith  he,  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  or,  as  the 
words  may  be  rendered,  Bring  forth  the  worthy 
fruits  of  repentance. 

So  that  the  evangelical  repentance,  which  we  now 
treat  of,  consists  of  two  parts,  or  is  made  up  of  two 
things.  The  one  inward  in  our  minds,  which  is  that 
we  properly  call  repentance,  (peravoia,)  and  that  con- 
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sists  in  such  a  sense  of  our  sins  and  hatred  of  them, 
as  makes  us  heartily  sorry  for  them,  and  resolve  to 
commit  them  no  more.  And  this  the  pharisees  were 
presumed  to  have  when  they  came  to  St.  John's 
baptism. 

The  other  is  outward,  and  shews  itself  in  our  lives  ; 
and  that  consists  in  the  actual  forsaking  those  sins 
which  we  so  resolved  against.  And  this  is  that  St. 
John  here  styles  the  worthy  fruits  of  repentance, 
or  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

This  is  certainly  the  account  which  the  scripture 
every  where  gives  of  that  repentance  which  God  re- 
quires of  us,  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  : 
only  with  this  slight  difference,  that  sometimes  the 
inward  contrition  has  the  name  of  repentance  given 
to  it ;  and  the  reformation  that  follows  thereupon  is 
called  the  fruits  of  it,  as  here  in  my  text :  at  other 
times  the  reformation  in  our  lives  is  called  by  the 
name  of  repentance ;  and  the  inward  sorrow  and 
contrition  is  reckoned  only  as  a  preparative,  or  dis- 
position towards  it ;  as  when  St.  Paul  tells  us,  2  Cor. 
vii.  10.  that  godly  sorrow  worJteth  repentance. 

Well,  but,  say  some  persons  among  us,  (who  yet, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  very  good  Chris- 
tians,) if  this  be  the  notion  of  true  repentance,  then 
are  not  we  in  the  penitent  state  :  for  we  have  neither 
that  sorrow  and  contrition  for  our  sins  which  true  re- 
pentance requireth,  nor  do  we  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance,  by  reforming  ourselves  as  to  several 
particular  sins,  which  we  have  often  begged  pardon 
for,  and  resolved  against.  These  are  the  two  cases 
which  I  shall  now  speak  to ;  and  I  begin  with  the 
first. 

They  complain  that  they  have  not  that  sorrow  for 
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their  sins  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  their  re- 
pentance true  and  sincere.  They  can  think  of  their 
many  offences  and  provocations  with  dry  eyes ;  and 
even  at  those  times  when  they  set  themselves  to  ex- 
press acts  of  repentance,  and  to  make  confession  of 
their  sins  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  yet  all  this  is 
done  with  so  much  insensibility,  and  so  little  com- 
punction, that  instead  of  broken  and  contrite  hearts, 
which  is  the  sacrifice  that  God  delights  in,  they  come 
to  these  offices  rather  with  hardened  ones. 

That  which  I  say  to  this,  is  this :  we  are  not  to 
measure  the  sincerity  of  our  contrition  by  the  sen- 
sible expressions  of  grief  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
accompanied ;  or  to  conclude  that  we  are  not  sorry 
for  our  sins,  as  we  ought  to  be,  because  we  are  not 
put  into  a  passion  at  the  remembrance  of  them. 

It  is  very  certain,  a  man  may  have  a  true  sense 
of  his  sins,  and  a  hearty  contrition  for  them,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  shed  a  tear,  even  when  he  most  de- 
voutly sets  himself  to  beg  God  Almighty's  forgive- 
ness of  them :  and  it  is  very  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  man  may  weep  abundantly  at  some  sea- 
sons, when  he  seriously  reflects  upon  the  great  mis- 
carriages of  his  life  past,  and  yet  not  at  all  be  truly 
penitent  for  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  part  of  repentance  we  are  now 
speaking  of  consists  rather  in  a  hatred  of  our  sins, 
in  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  them,  than  in  any  tran- 
sient passion  of  grief  that  we  can  work  up  ourselves 
to  upon  the  remembrance  of  them. 

Whoever  is  so  sensible  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin, 
that  he  does  from  his  soul  detest  and  abhor  it,  and 
thereupon  resolve  firmly  against  it,  and  uses  hearty 
prayers  to  God  to  subdue  it  in  him  by  the  power  of 
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his  Holy  Spirit,  and  puts  out  his  whole  strength  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  it ;  such  a  man  is  a  true 
penitent.  This  permanent  hatred  of  sin,  and  reso- 
lutions and  endeavour  against  it,  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  repentance  ;  and  a  passionate  grief  or  sorrow  doth 
no  further  belong  to  it  than  as  it  is  an  expression  of 
that  hatred,  or  a  means  to  produce  those  resolutions 
and  endeavours  against  it. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  can  any  man  be  truly  said 
to  hate  his  sins,  that  is  not  sensibly  grieved  and 
troubled  that  he  hath  offended  God  ? 

To  this,  I  say,  in  the  second  place,  whoever  is 
really  affected  with  hatred  towards  his  sins,  can 
hardly  avoid  the  being  troubled  and  afflicted  when- 
ever it  is  his  unhappiness  to  offend  God  in  any  in- 
stance, nay,  or  when  he  seriously  reflects  upon  his 
former  offences.  But  then  these  two  things  are  to 
be  remembered : 

First,  that  there  may  be  an  inward  grief  or  afflic- 
tion in  the  mind,  though  the  man  that  feels  it  can- 
not express  it  in  tears  or  other  outward  passions. 
These  are  things  that  depend  wholly  upon  the  make 
and  constitution  of  a  man's  body,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  sense  of  his  mind.  Some  persons  are  of  such  an 
easy,  and  flexible,  and  passionate  temper,  that  they 
can  shed  tears  upon  very  slight  occasions :  others, 
though  they  may  have  a  more  real  and  permanent 
sorrow  upon  their  hearts,  yet  cannot  evidence  it  in 
such  ways. 

But  then,  secondly,  as  to  this  business  of  sorrow 
for  sin,  there  is  a  great  consideration  to  be  had  of 
the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  time  when  the  sins 
we  repent  of  were  committed. 

When  a  good  man,  through  his  own  carelessness 
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and  inadvertency,  or  through  the  importunity  of 
some  strong  temptation,  happens  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  duty,  his  heart  will  presently  smite 
him.  As  soon  as  ever  he  reflects  upon  the  action, 
he  will  he  naturally  apt  to  be  displeased  at  himself; 
and  upon  his  first  retirement,  and  examination  of  his 
conscience,  he  cannot  avoid  the  expressing  a  great 
sorrow  and  compunction  for  his  sin,  and  humbly  and 
earnestly  addressing  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  the 
obtaining  forgiveness  of  it.  And  indeed  if  he  be  not 
thus  sensibly  concerned  and  afflicted,  when  the  ac- 
tion is  fresh  in  his  memory  and  upon  his  conscience, 
it  is  an  argument  that  he  has  not  that  hatred  of  sin 
which  he  ought  to  have ;  and  therefore  has  some 
reason  to  suspect  whether  he  be  in  the  state  of  re- 
pentance. 

But  then,  for  sins  that  have  been  committed  a 
good  while  ago,  the  consideration  is  quite  different. 
If  a  man  set  himself  to  exercise  acts  of  repentance 
for  his  sins  in  general,  or  for  some  particular  sin  that 
he  formerly  had  been  guilty  of;  in  this  case  it  can- 
not be  expected  ordinarily  that  his  grief  should  be 
so  sensible,  or  express  itself  in  so  passionate  a  man- 
ner ;  for  indeed  our  make  and  constitution  will  not 
admit  of  it. 

Such  is  the  contrivance  of  our  tempers,  that  the 
remembrance  of  a  thing  at  a  distance,  though  we  do 
endeavour  to  impress  it  upon  ourselves  with  all  the 
advantages  we  can,  will  hardly  excite  so  great  a 
passion  as  the  thing  itself  did  when  it  was  present. 
Time  wears  off  the  violence  and  the  impetuosity 
of  the  passions ;  though  yet  the  inward  sentiments 
and  inclinations  of  the  mind,  as  to  those  things  that 
caused  the  passion,  may  be  the  same  perpetually. 
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That  which  I  intend  hy  this  consideration  is  this ; 
that  it  is  enough  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  our  sor- 
row for  sin,  if  we  be  heartily  troubled  and  afflicted 
whenever  we  have  newly  committed  any  sin  against 
God :  but  if  afterward  that  trouble  or  grief  do  wear 
off,  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be  so  lively 
affected  with  the  thing  after  some  distance  of  time 
as  we  were  at  first,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  repentance ;  supposing  we  continue  in 
the  same  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  evil  action,  and 
in  the  same  resolutions  not  to  be  guilty  of  it  any  more. 

But  enough  of  this :  I  proceed  to  the  other  case 
I  mentioned  in  the  business  of  repentance,  and  which 
indeed  has  more  difficulty  in  it  than  that  I  have  now 
spoken  to.    It  is  this  : 

We  hear  very  good  people  often  complain,  that 
though  they  are  truly  sensible  of  several  sins  they 
are  guilty  of,  and  are  sorry  for  them,  and  do  over 
and  over  again  resolve  against  them,  nay,  and  daily 
put  up  hearty  prayers  that  God  would  give  them 
grace  to  overcome  them ;  yet  for  all  this  they  fre- 
quently fall  into  them  again,  nay,  and  perhaps  every 
day :  now,  how  can  they  be  said  to  be  true  peni- 
tents that  live  after  this  rate  ?  is  it  not  an  essential 
part  of  true  repentance  to  forsake  the  sin,  as  well  as 
to  be  sorry  for  it,  and  to  resolve  against  it  ?  But 
they  do  not  forsake  the  sins  they  resolve  against ; 
and  therefore  they  have  just  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  are  far  from  having  true  repentance. 

This  is  the  case,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  com- 
ing to  a  resolution  of  it,  and  that  is  by  a  particular 
inquiry  what  those  sins  are  which  these  persons  re- 
solve against,  and  which  yet  they  cannot  or  do  not 
conquer. 
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It  is  very  certain  that,  in  general  speaking,  repent- 
ance, as  it  is  proposed  as  a  condition  of  salvation  in 
the  gospel,  doth  include  in  it  a  forsaking  of  sin,  as 
well  as  a  hatred  of  it,  and  a  resolution  against  it ; 
and,  consequently,  whosoever  does  not  forsake  his 
sins  is  not  a  true  penitent.    Thus  far  they  are  right. 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  certain  like- 
wise, that  a  man  may  he  truly  said  to  forsake  his 
sins,  in  the  gospel  sense  of  forsaking  them,  though 
yet,  in  the  mean  time,  he  be  far  from  living  without 
sin  :  nay,  he  may  observe  several  irregularities  in 
his  actions,  and  be  so  sensible  of  them,  as  to  make 
resolutions  against  them,  and  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve him  from  them  ;  yea,  and  constantly  strive  to 
avoid  them,  and  yet,  now  and  then,  through  inad- 
vertency, or  surprise,  or  a  great  temptation,  be  over- 
taken with  them,  and  all  this  while  be  in  the  true 
state  of  repentance.  I  say,  both  these  points  are 
certainly  true. 

As  for  the  first,  that  forsaking  of  sin  is  necessary 
to  repentance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The 
scripture  tells  us,  Prov.  xxviii.  13.  that  he  only  that 
confesseth  and  Jbrsaketh  his  sins  shall  find  mercy  : 
and  1  John  iii.  9-  They  that  are  horn  of  God  do 
not  commit  sin :  and  Gal.  v.  24.  Those  that  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lusts.  And  to  live  in  sin,  or  under  the  power 
of  sin,  is  every  where,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
represented  as  a  thing  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the 
being  a  child  of  God. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  man  (how  truly 
a  penitent  soever  he  be)  doth  live  without  sin,  is  a 
point  every  whit  as  plain  from  the  scripture  as  the 
former.    St.  James  tells  us,  that  in  many  things  we 
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offend  all :  and  St.  John,  If  ice  say  ice  have  no  sin 
toe  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us: 
and  many  other  passages  there  are  to  this  purpose. 

That  therefore  that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  true  penitent  and  a  pretended  one,  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, must  be  the  nature,  and  kind,  and  circumstances 
of  the  sin  that  is  left  unmortified,  or  that  the  man 
still  lives  under  the  power  of. 

There  are  some  sins  that  do  consist  with  a  repent- 
ant state,  and  some  sins  that  do  not.  There  are 
likewise  several  circumstances  of  the  same  sin  that 
may  difference  or  vary  the  state.  It  may  happen 
that  the  same  sin,  which  in  one  man  is  a  weakness 
or  an  ignorance,  and  so  consistent  with  the  state  of 
repentance,  will  in  another  man  be  a  sin  of  presump- 
tion, and  inconsistent  with  it.  Concerning  these 
things,  therefore,  a  particular  inquiry  is  to  be  made, 
before  satisfaction  can  be  given  to  those  that  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

But,  first  of  all,  before  we  come  to  speak  of  sins 
that  are  consistent  with  a  state  of  repentance,  and 
such  as  are  inconsistent  with  it,  it  will  be  fit  to  ask 
those  persons  whose  case  we  are  speaking  to,  whe- 
ther those  things  which  they  are  most  apt  to  com- 
plain of,  as  sins  which  they  cannot  overcome,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  resolutions  and  prayers,  do 
often  fall  into  them ;  whether,  I  say,  they  be  really 
sins  at  all  ? 

It  is  very  certain  that  many  tender  consciences 
(but  uninstructed)  do  often  reflect  on,  and  severely 
call  themselves  to  account  for,  several  things  which 
God  will  never  impute  to  them  as  sins.  Those  that 
converse  with  this  sort  of  persons  will  frequently 
find  that  their  greatest  complaints  of  unmortified 
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sins  are  made  in  such  instances  as  these  :  that  they 
are  out  of  temper  when  they  come  to  their  devotions; 
that  they  are  troubled  with  many  foolish  and  wan- 
dering thoughts  throughout  their  religious  exercises ; 
though  they  endeavour  to  keep  their  minds  in  a  con- 
stant sense  of  God  and  good  things,  and  would  al- 
ways profitably  employ  their  thoughts ;  yet  abund- 
ance of  vain  imaginations  do  crowd  into  their  heads, 
and  render  their  endeavours  ineffectual.  That  they 
are  often  wearied  with  the  length  of  their  spiritual 
offices,  and  pray  without  life  and  vigour ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  they  cannot  govern  their  minds,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  their  resolutions,  abundance  of  imperti- 
nent, and  sometimes  undecent  and  sinful  fancies,  do 
disturb  and  quite  spoil  their  most  serious  attempts 
to  live  a  religious  life. 

But  now,  if  they  would  well  consider,  they  would 
be  convinced  that  these  kind  of  things  are  not  so 
much  their  sins  as  their  imperfections.  They  are 
the  necessary  results  of  the  union  of  their  souls  with 
earthly  bodies,  and  therefore  can  by  no  means  be 
called  their  faults,  so  long  as  they  do  not  willingly 
give  way  to  them,  but  strive  against  them. 

A  man  may  every  whit  with  as  much  reason  ac- 
cuse himself  of  sin  when  he  cannot  attend  his  worldly 
business  with  the  same  vigour  and  application  of 
mind  that  he  doth  at  other  times,  as  he  ought  when 
he  does  not  pray  and  meditate  upon  spiritual  things 
so  vigorously  and  intensely  as  at  sometimes  he  doth, 
supposing  he  endeavour  it. 

The  truth  is,  neither  of  these  things  is  always  in 
our  power,  because  they  depend  altogether  upon  the 
temper  of  our  bodies,  which  we  cannot  oftentimes 
correct  or  alter  :  and  what  is  not  in  a  man's  power, 
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the  not  doing  of  it  cannot  be  a  sin.  There  is  this 
essential  to  every  sin,  that  there  must  be  something 
of  the  will  in  it.  Whatever  a  man  doth,  or  what- 
ever a  man  omits,  if  it  be  involuntary  in  him,  if  he 
cannot  help  it,  it  may  be  his  imperfection,  but  it  is 
not  his  sin. 

And  this  will  extend  further  than  to  those  in- 
stances that  I  have  now  named.  Even  all  the 
sudden  motions  and  inclinations  that  men  do  often 
find  arising  in  themselves  to  that  which  is  evil,  if 
they  be  not  consented  to,  if  they  be  not  in  the  least 
indulged  and  encouraged,  but  heartily  rejected  and 
strove  against ;  these,  even  these,  will  not  prove 
sins,  but  only  imperfections  and  infelicities :  which 
if  it  be  true,  (as  I  see  no  reason  that  any  man  has  to 
doubt  of  it,)  one  great  part  of  those  things,  which  the 
religiously  melancholy  are  apt  to  complain  of,  are  by 
this  quite  struck  off. 

Well  now,  but  as  for  these  things  that  are  really 
sins  in  them,  let  us  inquire  how  far  they  are  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  repentance. 
Now  the  resolution  of  this  inquiry  will  depend  upon 
the  answers  to  these  three  following  questions  : 

First  of  all,  the  general  question  is  this ;  Do  they 
seriously  and  impartially  set  themselves  against  all 
sins  whatsoever  ?  Do  they  harbour  no  affection  or 
kindness  for  one  lust  more  than  another,  but  use 
their  hearty  endeavours  to  mortify  all,  and  to  con- 
form themselves  in  all  things  to  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ?  If  they  can  say  this  of  themselves,  it  is  an 
evident  argument  that  their  repentance  is  true, 
though  they  may  labour  under  many  frailties  and 
corruptions. 

The  insincerity  of  a  man's  repentance  is  commonly 
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discovered  by  this,  that  he  is  more  sensible  of  some 
kind  of  sins  than  he  is  of  others,  and  is  accordingly 
partial  in  his  endeavours  to  mortify  them.  Those 
sins  that  are  more  conducing  to  his  interest,  or  to 
which  he  has  more  strong  temptations  from  his  tem- 
per and  inclination,  or  from  his  company  or  circum- 
stances of  living ;  these  he  has  not  the  same  aversion 
to,  nor  takes  that  pains  to  avoid,  that  he  has  and 
does  with  respect  to  others  that  do  not  recommend 
themselves  to  him  upon  those  accounts.  This  now 
is  an  undeniable  proof  that  the  man  doth  not  hate 
sin  purely  for  itself,  or  purely  because  it  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  but  because  it  is  not  so  pleasing  or 
profitable  to  himself.  He  hath  not  the  temptation 
to  that  sin  that  he  hath  to  others ;  and  therefore  he 
takes  care  not  to  be  guilty  of  it.  But  where  a  man 
can  satisfy  his  own  mind,  that  he  doth  impartially 
lay  out  his  endeavour  for  the  subduing  and  destroy- 
ing in  himself  every  thing  that  God  hath  declared 
against  in  his  holy  gospel ;  and  spares  no  evil  affec- 
tion, how  dear,  or  how  advantageous  soever  it  may 
be  to  him  in  this  world ;  but  fights  and  strives  as 
well  against  those  corruptions  that  are  rooted  in  his 
nature,  and  serve  his  worldly  ends,  as  those  that  he 
hath  no  such  great  temptations  to  :  such  a  man 
hath  the  undoubted  marks  of  a  sincere  penitent,  and 
may  in  the  gospel  sense  be  truly  said  to  have  for- 
saken his  sins,  and  to  keep  God's  commandments, 
notwithstanding  the  many  slips  and  failures  that  he 
may  be  even  daily  guilty  of.  But  to  come  more 
particularly  to  the  point : 

The  second  question  to  be  asked  is  this :  What 
kind  of  sins  are  those  that  these  persons  complain 
they  have  not  overcome,  but,  notwithstanding  their 
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prayers  and  resolutions,  they  are  often  guilty  of 
them  ?  are  they  such  as  may  be  called  presumptuous 
sins,  or  such  as  may  be  only  called  infirmities  and 
frailties  ?  are  they  such  as  cannot  be  committed 
without  deliberation,  and  full  choice  and  consent  of 
the  will ;  or  such  as  they  may  be  surprised  into 
through  inadvertency  or  sudden  temptations?  If 
they  be  of  the  former  sort,  that  is  to  say,  wilful,  de- 
liberate sins,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  stand  with  the 
state  of  repentance.  Either  the  man  that  is  guilty 
of  them  was  not  a  good  man,  or  ceased  to  be  so  upon 
his  committing  them. 

Of  this  kind  are  murder,  adultery,  blasphemy, 
perjury,  slander,  extortion,  cheating,  defrauding,  and 
the  like.  These  sins,  and  such  like,  are  in  them- 
selves so  very  foul,  and  require  so  full  a  consent  of 
the  will  to  be  guilty  of  them,  (for  let  men  talk  what 
they  please,  no  man  was  ever  guilty  of  such  crimes 
as  these,  but  he  either  had  no  sense  of  religion  at  all ; 
or,  if  he  had,  he  deliberately  abandoned  himself  to 
vice  and  wickedness,)  that  it  cannot  be  conceived 
how  one  single  act  of  them  can  be  reconcileable 
with  the  state  of  repentance :  either  the  man  was 
not  a  true  penitent  when  he  fell  into  them,  or  he 
ceased  to  be  so  upon  the  committing  of  them. 

But,  thirdly,  as  there  are  some  single  acts  of  sin 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  repentance, 
namely,  wilful,  presumptuous  sins  ;  so  likewise  is 
every  habit  of  sin  inconsistent,  with  it ;  I  mean  every 
habit  of  known,  open  sin.  And  therefore  these  per- 
sons are  in  the  last  place  to  be  asked,  whether  the 
sins  they  have  not  yet  conquered  be  of  that  nature 
or  no  ? 

If  the  sins  they  complain  of  consist  in  actions 
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known  to  be  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  they  cus- 
tomarily continue  in  them,  I  dare  not  say  that  they 
are  yet  in  the  state  of  repentance.  For  though 
perhaps  every  particular  act  of  such  sins  that  they 
are  guilty  of,  may  not  be  attended  with  those  aggra- 
vating circumstances  as  to  make  it  amount  to  one  of 
those  wilful,  presumptuous  sins  I  before  spoke  of ; 
yet,  if  the  sins  be  habitual  and  customary,  they  will, 
I  am  afraid,  fall  under  that  denomination. 

But  then  these  persons  are  to  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  mistake  that  for  a  known,  open  sin,  which 
really  is  not  so ;  or  a  habit  of  known  sin,  for  that 
which  is  not  a  habit.  I  shall  represent  the  difference 
in  these  three  following  particulars  : 

First  of  all,  when  we  speak  of  known,  open  sins, 
we  mean  such  sins  as  a  man  is  guilty  of  in  his  ac- 
tions :  and  therefore  we  make  a  distinction  between 
the  inward  irregularities  of  the  mind,  which  consist 
in  unlawful  desires,  or  disorderly  passions,  and  be- 
tween the  outward  actions.  Though  the  former  be 
truly  sinful,  if  in  the  least  consented  to ;  nay,  and  we 
ought  seriously  to  endeavour  to  mortify  them  in 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can ;  yet  if,  through  the 
man's  conscientious  care  to  suppress  them,  they  do 
not  proceed  to  overt  acts,  they  are  not  such  known, 
open  sins,  as  we  here  speak  of. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  that  is  rashly  and  in- 
temperately  angry  upon  any  occasion,  this  very  pas- 
sion is  a  sin  in  him,  and  he  ought  to  ask  God  for- 
giveness for  it ;  but,  so  long  as  he  doth  so  stifle  this 
passion,  and  that  out  of  a  sense  of  religion,  as  not  to 
suffer  it  to  break  out  into  unchristian  railings  and 
revilings  ;  nor  is  he  transported  thereby  to  do  any 
action  in  pursuance  of  it,  that  the  laws  of  Jesus 
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Christ  have  forbid  :  I  say  this  man,  notwithstanding 
the  sins  of  his  thoughts,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  free 
from  those  known,  open  sins,  which,  if  they  be  habi- 
tual, are  inconsistent  with  virtue. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  a  person 
to  have  no  government  of  his  passion,  but  upon 
every  slight  occasion  to  break  out  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  in  that  rage  to  say  and  do  all  those  pro- 
voking things  that  his  present  fury  can  suggest  to 
him ;  here  is  now  a  man  that  is  not  only  guilty  of  a 
known  sin,  but  it  hath  so  much  dominion  over  him, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  live  in  it ;  and,  consequently, 
he  is  not  yet  in  the  state  of  repentance. 

I  instance  in  this  particular  of  wrath  and  anger, 
both  because  it  is  a  sin  that  so  ordinarily  happens  in 
the  course  of  our  lives ;  and  because  that  even  the 
very  worst  expressions  of  it  are  generally  accounted 
but  our  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  Whereas  cer- 
tainly they  are  downright  works  of  the  flesh,  known 
sins  against  the  law  of  God,  and  such  as,  if  they  be 
continued  in,  if  they  be  habitual,  are  destructive  of 
salvation. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  the  giving  an  account  of 
known,  open  sins,  as  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  sins  of  the  thoughts  and  the  sins  of  the  actions ; 
so  likewise,  as  to  the  sins  of  our  actions,  we  must 
further  distinguish  between  those  of  them  that  con- 
sist in  omission,  or  not  doing  the  things  that  the  law 
of  God  hath  commanded  us ;  and  those  that  consist 
in  commission,  or  doing  such  things  as  the  law  of 
God  hath  forbidden  us.  Now  it  is  the  latter  sort  of 
sins  we  here  speak  of,  and  of  which  we  say,  if  they 
be  habitual,  they  cannot  consist  with  the  state  of  re- 
pentance. 
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As  for  sins  of  omission,  very  good  men  may  be 
guilty  of  them  ;  nay,  and  in  many  instances,  and 
that  habitually  too.  Nay,  perhaps  I  may  say  the 
best  men  cannot  clear  themselves  as  to  this  sort  of 
sin ;  for  I  believe  all  men  fall  short  of  doing  that 
good  they  are  bound  to  do. 

But  as  for  sins  of  commission,  the  thing  is  other- 
wise ;  good  men  do  usually  avoid  them,  but  to  be 
sure  they  do  not  make  a  trade  or  custom  of  them  ; 
or,  if  they  do,  I  doubt  they  are  not  good  men  or 
sincere  penitents.  For,  I  take  it,  whoever  in  his 
conversation  or  actions,  ordinarily  or  customarily, 
practiseth  any  thing  that  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  God ;  such  an  one  cannot  be  said  to 
have  mortified  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  to  have 
put  off  the  works  of  the  flesh ;  which  yet  in  the 
New  Testament  is  every  where  made  the  character 
of  one  that  is  in  the  regenerate,  penitent  state. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this ;  the  sin  of  swearing 
in  our  conversation,  or  the  sin  of  lying,  or  the  sin 
of  filthy  and  lascivious  talking,  (I  instance  in  these 
sins,  because  some  people  may  look  upon  them  to  be 
very  light  and  inconsiderable,  as  not  having  in  them 
that  mischief  and  malignity  which  is  discoverable  in 
other  crimes  ;  yet,  I  say,  these  sins,)  being  so  ex- 
pressly forbid  by  the  laws  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  being  likewise  sins  in  the  outward  actions,  and 
consequently  certainly  in  our  power  to  avoid  them, 
so  that  we  cannot  plead  either  ignorance  or  infirmity 
for  them  ;  I  say,  whosoever  lives  in  the  practice  of 
these  sins,  cannot  reasonably  be  thought  to  be  in  the 
state  of  repentance,  because  he  cannot  be  presumed 
to  make  any  conscience  of  transgressing  the  express 
laws  of  our  Saviour. 
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Well,  but  are  not  sins  of  omission  also  transgres- 
sions against  the  laws  of  God  ?  I  answer,  they  must 
be  so,  if  they  be  sins.  But  then  there  is  this  differ- 
ence ;  that,  in  the  duties  which  God  has  commanded 
us  to  do,  we  are  often  left  in  such  a  latitude  as  to 
time,  and  place,  and  manner,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  no  man  can  say  you  are  bound  to  do 
such  an  action  just  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  otherwise  you  sin  against  God.  So  that  if 
a  man  through  mistake  or  inadvertency  do  omit  an 
action  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  why,  in  that 
case,  when  he  comes  to  see  his  mistake,  or  find  his 
carelessness,  he  will  be  sorry  for  it.  and  ask  pardon 
of  God  for  his  omission  of  the  duty ;  but  yet  this 
omission  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a  sin  of 
weakness  or  infirmity  ;  which  we  have  said  all  along 
is  very  consistent  with  the  state  of  a  good  man. 

But  now,  where  God  hath  forbid  any  action  to 
be  done,  the  case  is  quite  different :  for  in  that  case 
every  body  knows  that  that  action  is  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  in  all  circumstances,  unlawful 
to  be  done  by  him  ;  so  that  nobody  needs  to  be  put 
to  deliberate  whether  he  should  do  it  or  no ;  for 
every  bodv  knows  he  ought  not  to  do  it.  And  if 
after  this  a  man  will  venture  to  do  such  an  action 
which  he  knows  to  be  thus  forbidden  by  God,  sure 
he  contracts  a  greater  guilt  than  he  would  do  by  the 
omission  of  a  duty,  as  to  the  timing  of  which  no  law 
of  God  hath  determined  him. 

But  now,  notwithstanding  this  difference  I  make 
between  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission. 
I  must  yet  own  that  there  may  be  such  instances, 
and  such  degrees  of  sins  of  omission,  as,  if  care  be 
not  taken  that  they  be  amended,  will  prove  as  fatal 
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to  the  man  that  is  guilty  of  them,  as  if  he  lived  in 
a  course  of  open,  known  sins  of  commission. 

As  for  example ;  what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  that 
never  joins  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  that 
never  receives  the  sacrament,  or  that  never  says  his 
prayers,  or  confesseth  his  sins,  or  useth  any  devo- 
tion either  in  his  family  or  in  his  closet  ?  or,  lastly, 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  that  is  blessed  with 
plentiful  circumstances  in  this  world,  and  yet  gives 
little  or  nothing  away  in  charity?  why,  all  these  are 
but  omissions  of  our  duty ;  but  yet  they  are  such 
omissions,  as  whoever  continues  in  them  is  never 
like  to  go  to  heaven.  Nay,  how  damnable  this  last 
omission  I  named  is,  you  may  see  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  passeth 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  goats  on  his 
left  hand,  for  no  other  reason  but  purely  for  the  not 
exercising  works  of  charity  towards  their  brethren, 
according  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities. 

But  now,  such  sorts  of  omissions  as  these  are 
quite  out  of  the  case  I  am  speaking  to.  For  I  have 
here  to  do  with  persons  that  have  really  a  hearty 
sense  of  religion  upon  their  minds ;  and  therefore,  to 
be  sure,  can  never  be  guilty  of  such  gross,  wilful, 
criminal  omissions  as  I  have  now  mentioned.  And 
that  which  they  desire  to  be  satisfied  in  is,  not  how 
far  they  may  neglect  their  duty,  but,  after  they  have 
done  all  they  can  towards  the  performance  of  it, 
whether  they  have  yet  so  forsaken  their  sins  as  to 
be  in  a  state  of  repentance  ?  Now  as  to  that,  I  say, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  live  in  known  sins  of  com- 
mission, the  omissions  they  may  be  frequently  guilty 
of  will  not,  I  hope,  hinder  them  from  being  true 
penitents,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
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But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  besides  what  we  have 
said  about  known,  open  sins,  we  must  also,  in  order 
to  the  resolution  of  the  question  before  us,  consider 
another  thing,  and  that  is,  whether  they  be  habitual 
or  no  ?  and,  for  the  finding  of  that,  we  must  have 
regard  to  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  them. 
Every  act  of  sin  does  not  make  a  habit ;  and  a 
known  sin  may  be  more  than  once  committed,  and 
yet  not  be  customary. 

If  a  man  do  sincerely  endeavour  to  mortify,  or  to 
forsake  his  known,  open  sins,  though  he  does  not 
leave  them  at  once,  and  for  altogether,  yet  if  he 
gains  ground  of  them,  and  commits  them  seldomer 
and  seldomer ;  even  such  a  man  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  into  the  state  of  repentance.  And,  though 
he  has  not  attained  to  that  strength  and  perfection 
which  the  gospel  proposes,  and  which,  if  he  continue 
his  endeavours,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  arrive 
to ;  yet  in  the  mean  time  he  is  in  a  very  good  way. 
And  if  he  should  die  before  his  work  be  accom- 
plished, yet,  having  the  true  seeds  and  principles  of 
regeneration,  or  repentance,  in  him,  I  should  not 
doubt  but  God  would  accept  him  as  a  sincere  peni- 
tent, and  receive  him  to  his  mercy. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  had  to  represent,  in 
order  to  the  answering  this  question,  What  sort  of 
forsaking  of  sins  is  necessary  to  true  repentance  ; 
and  which  every  man  is  to  examine  himself  about, 
if  he  would  upon  good  grounds  satisfy  himself, 
whether  the  sins  he  is  guilty  of  in  the  course  of  his 
life  be  consistent  with  it  or  no. 

The  sum  of  all  that  I  have  said  upon  this  head  is 
this :  if  a  man,  upon  such  an  examination,  can  satisfy 
himself  as  to  these  following  particulars  ;  namely, 
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First,  that  he  doth  in  the  course  of  his  life  sin- 
cerely apply  his  mind  and  endeavours  to  mortify 
every  evil  affection,  and  to  live  in  an  uniform  obe- 
dience to  all  God's  commandments. 

And,  secondly,  that  the  sins  he  is  guilty  of  are 
not  gross,  wilful,  deliberate  crimes ;  but  rather  the 
effects  of  inconsideration,  or  surprise,  or  a  sudden 
temptation. 

And,  thirdly,  that  they  do  more  consist  in  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  desires,  and  appetites,  and  passions 
of  his  mind,  than  in  the  customary  gratification  of 
those  appetites  and  passions  in  his  actions. 

And,  fourthly,  that  they  are  mostly  matters  of 
omission  of  his  duty,  and  not  so  much  expressed  in 
instances  forbidden  by  God's  laws. 

And,  lastly,  that  of  what  nature  soever  they  be, 
though  he  has  not  actually  subdued  them,  and  got 
the  victory  over  them,  yet  he  gains  ground  upon 
them,  and  doth  not  so  frequently  repeat  them ;  and, 
when  he  doth,  it  is  in  smaller  instances,  and  upon 
greater  temptations,  and  with  less  interruptions  of 
his  religious  course. 

I  say,  whosoever  can  satisfy  himself,  that  the  sins 
he  is  most  frequently  guilty  of  in  the  course  of  his 
life  are  of  this  nature,  and  fall  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  such  a  person  needs  not  in  the  least  doubt, 
but  that,  for  all  them,  he  is  in  the  state  of  repentance, 
and  shall  find  mercy  with  his  heavenly  Father. 

"  God  Almighty  grant  to  us  all  true  repentance, 
"  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  rest  of  our  life  here- 
"  after  may  be  pure  and  holy,  so  that  at  the  last  we 
"  may  come  to  his  eternal  joy,  through  Jesus  Christ 
"  our  Lord  :  To  whom"  &c. 
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For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge qf  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  qf  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 

Having  already  spoken  to  several  points,  which, 
through  their  not  being  well  understood,  have  much 
increased,  if  not  caused  the  affliction  of  a  great  many 
good  Christians,  such  as  are  doubled  in  mind  upon 
a  religious  account ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  another 
head  of  things,  which  is  often  the  occasion  of  much 
trouble  and  perplexity  to  those  persons  who  are 
under  the  power  of  this  sort  of  melancholy. 

And  that  is,  their  misunderstanding  two  or  three 
texts  of  scripture,  which  speak  of  a  sort  of  sins  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  repentance  allowed,  and 
which  shall  never  be  forgiven  to  the  man  that  is  guilty 
of  them ;  which  sins  yet  they  are  often  miserably 
afraid  that  they  themselves  have  committed. 

These  sins  are,  first,  the  ivilful  sin,  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul,  in  the  words  I  have  now  read  unto  you,  for 
which,  he  says,  there  remains  no  more  satisfaction, 
hut  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation. 

Secondly,  the  sin  unto  death,  spoken  of  by  St.  John, 
as  to  which  he  seems  to  say  we  ought  not  so  much 
as  to  pray  for  the  person  that  is  guilty  of  it. 

And,  thirdly,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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spoken  of  by  our  Saviour ;  which,  he  saith,  shall  never 
be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 
Of  these  three  texts  therefore,  and  the  sins  therein 
spoken  of,  I  shall  now  give  an  account.  And  I  begin 
with  the  first  of  them,  to  which  I  shall  confine  myself 
at  this  time. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  text  is  so  apt  to  fright 
weak  persons ;  for  indeed  it  seems  to  declare  so  se- 
verely against  all  sorts  of  men,  that  either  are  or  have 
been  wilful  sinners  after  baptism,  (as  God  knows  the 
greatest  part  of  Christian  professors  have  been,)  as  to 
leave  little  hopes  of  the  forgiveness  and  favour  of  God 
Almighty,  even  after  their  best  repentance. 

But  I  doubt  not  to  give  such  an  account  of  this 
text  as  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  person  in  this 
matter.  And  in  order  thereunto,  I  shall  inquire 
into  these  four  things  : 

First  of  all,  in  general,  What  it  is  to  sin  wilfully, 
or  what  is  the  notion  of  a  wilful  sin. 

Secondly,  Whether  the  apostle  in  this  text  speaks 
of  all  wilful  sins  whatsoever,  or  only  of  some  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  wilful  sins. 

Thirdly,  What  that  particular  kind  of  wilful  sin  is. 

And,  fourthly,  in  what  sense  he  affirms  that  there 
remains  no  moi*e  satisfaction  for  such  sin,  but  a  fear- 
ful expectation  of  judgment. 

An  account  of  these  four  things  is  all  that  can  be 
thought  needful  for  the  clearing  this  text. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  begin  with  the  general  notion  of 
wilful  sin. 

We  all  of  us  know  that  sins  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  divines  into  three  sorts ;  sins  of  igno- 
rance, sins  of  infirmity,  and  sins  of  wilfulness.  The 
ground  of  this  distinction  is  laid  in  the  soul  of  man, 
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in  which  are  three  distinct,  prime  faculties,  or  powers, 
from  which  all  our  actions  flow,  that  is  to  say,  the 
understanding,  the  will,  and  the  sensual  appetite  or 
affections.  Now,  when  we  do  any  sinful  action,  that 
faculty  of  these  three  gives  denomination  to  the  sin, 
from  whose  fault,  or  irregularity,  or  disorder,  the  ac- 
tion doth  chiefly  proceed  ;  I  say,  doth  chiefly  proceed ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  every  sin  a  man 
commits,  all  the  three  faculties  do  in  some  degree  or 
other  concur  to  it.  Take  the  explication  of  this  in 
the  words  of  that  accurate  casuist  Bishop  Sander- 
son. 

If  the  understanding  be  most  in  fault,  not  appre- 
hending its  duty,  or  not  apprehending  it  aright ;  the 
sin  so  committed,  though  possibly  it  might  have  in  it 
somewhat  both  of  infirmity  and  wilfulness  withal, 
yet  it  is  properly  a  sin  of  ignorance.  And  such  was 
St.  Paul's  persecuting  the  church  ;  it  was  his  want  of 
understanding,  it  was  the  erroneousness  of  his  judg- 
ment that  mainly  misled  him,  and  not  any  malice  in 
his  will,  or  corruption  in  his  affections,  upon  which 
account  he  himself  calls  this  action  of  his  a  sin  of 
ignorance.  But,  secondly,  if  the  main  fault  be  in 
the  affections,  through  some  sudden  passion  and  per- 
turbance  of  mind,  either  blinding,  or  corrupting,  or 
outrunning  the  judgment,  (as  for  instance,  fear,  anger, 
desire,  or  the  like,)  the  sin  arising  from  hence,  though 
perhaps  joined  with  some  ignorance  and  wilfulness 
withal,  yet  is  properly  a  sin  of  infirmity.  And  such 
was  Peter's  denying  of  our  Saviour  :  in  which  action 
his  understanding  was  not  in  fault ;  for  he  knew  very 
well  both  whom  he  denied,  and  he  knew  likewise 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  denied  him.  Nor  was  the 
fault  so  much  in  his  will,  as  to  make  it  properly  a 
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wilful  sin  ;  for  he  did  not  deny  our  Saviour  out  of 
malice  or  design  ;  nay,  he  came  thither  with  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  do  it.  And  he  still  honoured  him  in  his 
heart,  even  then  when  he  denied  him  with  his  tongue. 
And,  when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  brought  him  to 
consider  what  he  had  done,  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly.  But  the  failure  was  in  his  affections ;  it 
was  the  fear  that  surprised  his  soul,  when  he  saw  his 
Master  so  despitefully  used,  before  his  face,  which 
made  him  apprehensive  of  what  hard  usage  himself 
might  meet  with,  if  he  should  then  and  there  have 
owned  him.  I  say,  it  was  that  fear,  that  for  that 
time  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  and  use  of  his  rea- 
son, and  made  him  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  avoid 
the  present  danger;  and  this  thus  proceeding  from 
such  a  sudden  distemper  of  passion,  St.  Peter's  denial 
was  a  sin  properly  of  infirmity. 

But,  thirdly,  if  the  understanding  be  competently 
informed  with  knowledge,  and  not  much  blinded  or 
transported  with  the  percussion  of  any  violent,  sudden 
passion  or  other  perturbance,  so  that  the  greatest 
blame  must  remain  upon  the  untowardness  of  the 
will,  resolvedly  bent  upon  the  evil  action  ;  the  sin 
arising  from  hence,  though  probably  not  free  from  all 
mixture  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  withal,  is  yet 
properly  a  wilful  sin ;  or,  as  the  scripture  commonly 
expresseth  it,  a  sin  of  presumption ;  and  such,  for 
instance,  was  the  sin  of  David,  in  contriving  the 
death  of  Uriah  ;  for  this  he  could  never  pretend  ig- 
norance, nor  the  sudden  transport  of  a  passion.  He 
knew  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  and  he  had  time 
and  leisure  enough  to  bethink  himself  what  he  was 
about :  he  did  the  fact  with  deliberation  ;  there  was 
the  full  consent  of  his  own  will  to  it ;  in  regard  of 
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which  it  was  justly  to  he  styled  a  wilful,  presumptu- 
ous sin. 

From  what  has  heen  said,  we  may  in  some  mea- 
sure discover  what  a  wilful  sin  is,  and  how  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmities. 
Take  the  sum  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  foresaid  au- 
thor :  "  When  a  man  sufficiently  convinced  in  his 
"  understanding  that  the  thing  he  would  do  is  un- 
"  lawful  and  displeasing  to  God,  or  at  least  hath 
"  sufficient  means  so  to  convince  him,  if  he  be  not 
"  wilfully  wanting  to  himself  in  the  use  thereof; 
"  and  then,  besides,  hath  time  and  leisure  to  advise 
"  with  himself,  to  examine  the  case  and  every  cir- 
"  cumstance  of  it,  and  to  apply  the  light  that  is  in 
"  his  understanding  thereunto  ;  and  yet,  when  all  is 
"  done,  (contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason, 
"  and  the  checks  of  his  own  conscience,)  goes  on  to 
"  put  his  wicked  intentions  into  act,  and  to  fulfil 
"  his  own  will,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  incon- 
"  formity  thereof  to  the  will  of  God" — this  is  a  wil- 
ful sin. 

Having  thus  given  the  notion  of  wilful  and  pre- 
sumptuous sins  in  general,  I  come  to  apply  it  to  the 
text,  which  is  the  second  thing  I  have  to  do. 

And  here  the  inquiry  is,  whether,  when  the  apo- 
stle says,  that  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth 
no  more  satisfaction  for  sin ;  whether,  I  say,  his 
proposition  is  to  be  understood  of  all  wilful  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism,  and  the  taking  Christianity 
upon  us,  or  whether  he  speaks  only  of  one  particular 
kind  of  wilful  sins  ? 

Now  in  answer  to  this,  I  say,  that  certainly  the 
apostle's  proposition  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  wil- 
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ful  sins  committed  after  baptism,  but  to  be  restrained 
to  one  sort  of  them  ;  and  my  first  reason  for  this  is, 
that  otherwise  this  assertion  of  his  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  abundance  of  plain  texts  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

We  own  indeed,  that  whosoever  lives  in  any 
course  of  known,  wilful  sin,  cannot,  so  long  as  he  so 
lives,  hope  for  the  favour  of  God,  or  be  presumed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  salvation.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  denied 
also  that  there  are  many  single  acts  of  sin,  though 
they  be  at  once  committed,  that  have  so  much  of 
wilfulness  and  presumption  in  them,  that  they  put  a 
man  out  of  the  state  of  grace,  and  destroy  his  salva- 
tion, without  a  particular  repentance ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  scripture  teacheth  us,  that,  both 
for  such  acts  and  such  habits  of  sin,  there  still  re- 
mains a  sacrifice.  The  door  is  still  open  to  the  sin- 
ners, they  are  still  under  the  covenant  of  grace. 
God  both  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  and  offers  them 
grace  to  do  it,  and  will,  without  doubt,  accept  them, 
if  they  close  with  it.  This,  we  say,  is  the  constant 
doctrine  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

As  for  the  Old  Testament,  how  frequently  do  we 
there  find  God  Almighty,  by  his  prophets,  calling 
and  exhorting  and  inviting  even  wilful  and  obstinate 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  promising  them  pardon 
and  acceptance  if  they  would  turn  to  him,  and  leave 
their  evil  ways  !  and  such  sinners  they  were  too, 
as  were  not  heathens,  but  lapsed  professors,  such  as 
were  under  his  covenant,  and  had  sinned  after  they 
had  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  our 
text  expresseth  it. 

God,  in  Ezekiel,  professeth  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
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but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  evil  ways 
arid  live;  and  declares  universally  to  all  sinners,  that 
whenever  a  wicked  man  will  turn  from  his  wicked- 
ness that  he  hath  committed,  and  do  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive,  Eze- 
kiel  xviii.  27. 

And  thus  every  where  do  the  prophets  encourage 
the  revolting  backsliding  Israel  to  return  to  their 
duty,  assuring  them  of  pardon  upon  their  so  doing ; 
and  many  instances  and  examples  likewise  we  have 
of  those  that  have  found  mercy  from  God,  after 
their  falling  into  sinful  and  grievous  crimes :  as  Da- 
vid, after  his  commission  of  murder  and  adultery ; 
Solomon,  after  a  course  of  debauchery  and  idolatry ; 
Manasses,  after  a  long  life  of  horrid  impieties.  Nor, 
sure,  are  the  gates  of  repentance  and  mercy  more 
shut  to  backsliding  sinners  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old,  under  the  gospel,  than  under  the 
law.  When  St.  Peter  asked  our  Saviour  how  often 
he  should  forgive  his  brother  that  sinned  against 
him,  whether  he  should  do  it  seven  times ;  our 
Saviour's  answer  was,  /  say  not  unto  thee,  seven 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven,  if  thy  brother  so 
often  sin  against  thee.  Now  certainly  we  may  ex- 
pect the  same  mercy  from  God,  in  case  we  sin 
against  him,  that  he  hath  commanded  us  to  shew 
to  our  fellow  creatures  in  case  of  their  trespasses 
against  us.  Especially  since  he  hath  declared,  that 
our  dealings  towards  our  brother  shall  be  the  mea- 
sure of  his  dealings  towards  us. 

But  further,  what  kindness  our  Saviour  bears  to 
the  souls  even  of  those  that  have  fallen  from  their 
duty,  after  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
what  means  he  useth  to  bring  them  to  repentance, 
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and  how  ready  he  is  to  pardon  them,  if  they  do  re- 
pent, doth  sufficiently  appear  from  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  :  whom,  after  all  his  riotous  living,  nay, 
after  he  had  wholly  consumed  that  portion  that  was 
given  him  upon  harlots,  his  father  yet,  upon  his  re- 
turn, received  to  favour,  with  all  imaginable  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  even  to  the  discontenting  his  other 
son,  who  had  never  displeased  him. 

And  yet  more  plainly  it  appears  from  the  other 
parable,  of  the  man  that  having  a  hundred  sheep, 
upon  the  straying  of  one  of  them,  leaves  the  ninety 
and  nine,  and  goes  after  that  which  was  lost,  until 
he  finds  it ;  and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  lays  it 
on  his  shoulder  rejoicing,  and  calls  his  friends  and 
neighbours  also  together  to  rejoice  with  him.  Which 
parable  our  Saviour  himself  thus  applies ;  Verily, 
saith  he,  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety-nine  just 
persons  that  need  no  repentance. 

If  any  one  will  say  that  these  encouragements 
are  given  to  sinners  only  upon  their  first  coming  to 
Christ,  and  taking  his  religion  upon  them,  and  are 
not  to  be  extended  to  those  that  fall  or  sin  wilfully 
after  baptism ;  I  answer,  that  such  an  interpretation 
seems  to  do  much  violence  to  the  parable.  For  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  prodigal,  spoken  of  in  the 
first  parable,  is  not  a  stranger,  but  a  son,  is  already 
in  the  nearest  relation  to  him  that  expressed  so 
much  joy  for  his  return  ;  not  an  enemy,  or  an  alien. 
And  so  likewise  in  the  other  parable  :  the  sheep 
that  goes  astray,  and  about  whom  the  householder 
is  so  much  concerned,  is  not  a  sheep  without  an 
owner,  but  one  of  his  own  sheep ;  one  that  fed  in 
the  same  pasture  with  the  rest  of  his  flock ;  and  in- 
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deed  otherwise  he  could  in  no  sense  be  called  his 
lost  sheep.  So  that  if  we  will  preserve  the  decorum 
of  the  parable,  it  is  necessary  that  we  expound  this 
prodigal,  and  this  lost  sheep,  of  these  persons  that, 
after  they  are  made  the  sons  of  God  by  regeneration 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  after  they  are  admitted 
as  sheep  into  the  fold  of  our  great  Shepherd,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  do  abuse  God's  grace,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  evil  courses,  contrary  to  the  profession 
they  have  undertaken. 

But.  secondly,  that  this  text  we  are  upon  doth 
not  speak  of  all  wilful  sins  committed  after  baptism, 
or  the  profession  of  Christianity,  we  have  this  fur- 
ther argument  ;  namely,  that  the  sinning  wilfully, 
here  spoken  of,  must  be  meant  only  of  such  sins  as 
whoever  commits,  doth,  by  that  action,  tread  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  doth  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
These  are  the  very  words  by  which  St.  Paul,  in 
the  verse  immediately  following,  describes  the  wilful 
sin  he  here  speaks  of. 

But  now  it  will  be  hard  to  affirm  (nay,  I  hope  it 
would  be  untrue,  if  it  was  affirmed)  that  any  act  of 
wilful  sin,  nay,  or  any  habit  of  vice,  that  Christian 
professors  are  generally  or  ordinarily  guilty  of,  can 
fall  under  this  imputation,  or  be  charged  with  so 
high  a  degree  of  guilt  as  these  expressions  seem  to 
fix  upon  the  wilful  sin  here  spoken  of.  That  is  to 
say,  though  the  lives  of  Christian  professors  be  often 
bad  enough,  and  the  sins  that  they  live  in  be  so 
grievous  in  themselves,  and  wilful  as  to  them,  that, 
without  repentance,  they  are  in  a  dangerous  and 
damnable  condition  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  nei- 
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ther  the  sins  are  in  their  own  nature  so  heinous, 
nor  the  will  and  mind  with  which  they  are  com- 
mitted so  malicious,  that  those  that  commit  them, 
or  live  in  them,  can  properly  be  said  thereby  to 
tread  uncle)-  foot  the  So?i  of  God,  or  to  do  despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

From  these  things  put  together,  I  hope  we  may 
warrantably  conclude,  that  it  is  not  of  all  wilful 
sins,  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately,  that  St. 
Paul  here  speaks,  when  he  saith,  there  remains  no 
more  sacrifice  for  such  ;  but  only  one  particular 
kind  of  wilful  sins.  Now  what  that  is,  I  come  in 
the  third  place  to  inquire. 

In  this  inquiry  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
several  opinions  of  divines  concerniug  this  wilful  sin; 
but  I  shall  briefly  declare  what  seems  to  be  the  true 
account  of  it,  and  the  reasons  that  do  incline  me  to 
believe  so. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  sin  the  apostle  here 
speaks  of,  is  no  other  than  an  apostasy  from  the 
faith  of  Christ,  a  renouncing  of  our  Christianity. 
And  by  sinning  wilfully,  he  means  a  wilful  apo- 
stasy from  the  faith  of  Christ,  a  renouncing  Chris- 
tianity, not  through  some  sudden  surprise,  or  fear, 
or  the  like,  and  then  returning  to  the  profession  of 
it  again ;  but  a  set,  continued,  obstinate  desertion 
of  it,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy's  party.  That 
is,  revolting  either  to  Judaism  or  heathenism,  and 
becoming  the  adversaries  of  Christ  and  his  religion. 
That  this  is  the  true  and  only  account  of  this  sin, 
will  appear  from  these  two  following  things  : 

First  of  all,  the  occasion,  upon  which  these  words 
come  in,  doth  lead  us  to  this  sense  :  we  find  by  this 
term  for,  that  is  set  before  them,  that  they  are  de 
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signed  as  a  reason  or  argument  to  enforce  some- 
thing that  was  said  hefore.  That  that  goes  before  is 
this  exhortation,  (ver.  23.  25.)  Let  us  hold  the  pro- 
fession of  our  faith  without  wavering;  not  for- 
saking- the  assembling-  of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting  one  another. 
What  now  follows  ?  why,  the  words  of  my  text ; 
For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  plain  here  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  per- 
suade the  Jewish  Christians  to  perseverance  in  their 
religion,  notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  that 
threatened  them  upon  account  thereof,  and  to  cau- 
tion them  against  the  forsaking  of  Christian  assem- 
blies, and  going  over  to  the  Jews,  or  heathens,  as 
some  of  them  had  already  done.  It  is  plain,  like- 
wise, that  the  argument,  wherewith  he  would  en- 
force this  exhortation,  and  deter  them  from  this  apo- 
stasy, is  this  consideration  of  my  text,  that  there  re- 
maineth no  more  sacrifice  for  their  sin,  if  they  were 
guilty  of  it,  but  only  a  fearful  expectation  of  judg- 
ment. If  therefore  we  will  suppose  the  apostle  to 
argue  as  other  men  do,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mo- 
tive or  reason  he  offers  shall  have  any  relation  to 
his  foregoing  exhortation,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  wilful  sin  he  mentions,  and  for  which  he  saith 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice,  must  be  the  sin 
from  which  he  was  now  dissuading  them  ;  namely, 
the  renouncing  of  their  faith,  or  the  forsaking  the 
Christian  assembly  :  the  frequenting  of  which  was 
indeed  the  only  evidence  they  could  give  of  their 
being  Christians. 
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But,  secondly,  the  argument  wherewith  the  apostle 
doth  in  the  following  words  endeavour  to  strengthen 
his  assertion  in  the  text,  doth  also  add  a  further  pro- 
bability to  this  exposition :  Whosoever,  saith  he, 
despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two 
or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 
suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanc- 
tified, an  unholy  thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Sjri- 
rit  of  grace  ? 

Now  the  despisers  of  Moses'  law,  here  spoken  of, 
as  appears  from  Deut.  xvii.  3.  from  whence  the 
apostle  takes  this  quotation,  were  those  that  re- 
nounced the  covenant  of  Moses,  into  which  they 
were  entered,  and  went  over  to  the  idolaters,  to  wor- 
ship the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars.  In  all  reason, 
therefore,  the  wilful  sinners,  who  are  here  compared 
with  them,  must  be  supposed  sinners  of  the  same 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  apostates  from  Christianity, 
as  the  others  were  from  Judaism  ;  otherwise  the 
apostle's  discourse  will  not  proceed  naturally  and 
coherently.  But  if  we  thus  understand  these  words, 
the  argument  will  be  close  and  strong,  and  the  apostle 
will  speak  to  this  effect : 

Wonder  not  that  I  tell  you  there  is  no  sacrifice 
remaining  for  those  that  apostatise  from  Christi- 
anity ;  for  even  under  the  law  of  Moses  there  was 
none  allowed  for  that  crime :  whoever  wilfully  de- 
serted his  religion  was,  under  that  dispensation,  to 
die  without  mercy ;  and  therefore  surely  much 
greater  punishment  doth  he  deserve  that  deserts  his 
religion  now,  that  abandons  his  Christianity,  and 
turns  an  enemy  to  it,  nay,  it  may  be,  a  persecutor 
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of  it.  For,  in  thus  doing,  he  treads  under  foot  the 
So?i  of  God ;  he  despiseth  and  blasphemes  him  who 
was  infinitely  greater  than  Moses  was.  He  counts 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sancti- 
fied, an  unholy  thing;  that  is,  he  prophanes,  he  vili- 
fies, he  sets  at  nought  that  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  shed  for  procuring  the  new  covenant, 
which  yet  was  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
entered  into  the  Mosaical  covenant :  and,  lastly,  he 
doth  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  that  is,  he  puts 
an  high  affront  and  indignity  upon  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  now  by  God  plentifully  poured  forth  upon 
the  Christians,  and  by  whom  greater  miracles  were 
daily  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion, than  ever  were  Avrought  by  Moses  for  the  proof 
of  the  Jewish.  And  thus  much  of  the  third  general 
point,  what  particular  sin  that  is  which  is  here  called 
sinning  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

The  fourth  and  last  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is, 
what  the  apostle  means  when  he  says,  that  to  those 
that  sin  wilfully,  after  they  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin,  but  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  to  consume  the  adversary.  Now, 
in  answer  to  this,  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  these  words 
do  not  imply  that  the  wilful  sin  here  spoken  of  is 
unpardonable,  or  that  those  that  are  guilty  of  it  are 
out  of  all  possibility  of  obtaining  forgiveness  for  it; 
for  here  is  nothing  in  these  words  from  whence  we 
can  draw  such  a  conclusion.  If  indeed  it  had  been 
said,  that  to  those  that  sin  wilfully  there  remains  no 
sacrifice  for  sin,  there  might  have  been  some  grounds 
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for  such  an  inference ;  but  it  is  only  said,  that  to 
such  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  to  expect  another  Christ  to 
die  for  them,  but,  for  all  that,  for  any  thing  that  is 
here  said,  they  may,  upon  repentance,  yet  have  the 
benefit  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  once  for 
all  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  no 
one  sin  in  the  world,  no,  nor  any  habit  of  sin,  of  so 
damning  a  nature,  but  that,  upon  repentance  and 
change  of  life,  the  sinner  may  hope  for  pardon  and 
acceptance;  supposing  the  man  to  be  but  in  a  capa- 
city of  repenting,  we  may  affirm  that  his  sin  is  in  a 
capacity  of  being  forgiven.  In  the  second  place, 
therefore,  that  which  these  words  do  first  and  prin- 
cipally import,  is  the  sadness  and  horridness  of  the 
present  condition  into  which  all  that  sin  wilfully 
(that  is,  renounce  their  Christianity)  do  reduce  them- 
selves :  for  hereby  they  have  forfeited  all  their  right 
and  title  to  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  covenant,  that 
is  to  say,  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  promise 
of  eternal  life ;  for  there  is  but  one  sacrifice  (that  is, 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross)  by  which  par- 
don of  sin  is  to  be  attained,  and  consequently  eter- 
nal life  is  to  be  hoped  for.  But  this  sacrifice  they 
have  utterly  disclaimed  and  rejected.  Nay,  instead 
of  owning  it  for  a  sacrifice,  they  have  counted  it  an 
unholy  thing,  looking  upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
punishment  due  to  him  as  an  impostor.  What  there- 
fore can  they  now  expect  ?  do  they  look  for  further 
sacrifice  ?  No,  it  is  not  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  it  was  in  the  Mosaic,  wherein  the  priests  offered 
the  same  sacrifice  every  year  for  several  sins  that 
were  committed.  After  we  have  once  renounced 
our  great  sacrifice,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
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for  sin.  Christ  is  not  to  offer  himself  any  more. 
If  we  be  saved  at  all,  it  is  by  his  once  offering  up 
himself.  If  we  reject  that,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation, to  consume  the  adversary. 

This  seems  to  be  the  true  and  natural  paraphrase 
upon  the  text.  But  then,  thirdly  and  lastly,  besides 
the  great  guilt  of  renouncing  Christianity  that  is  here 
expressed,  and  the  dreadful  condition  into  which  men 
bring  themselves  thereby,  there  is  this  also  further 
implied  in  the  text,  namely,  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  the  moral  impossibility  of  recovering  such  per- 
sons out  of  that  sad  condition.  For  this  sin  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  utterly  indisposeth  men,  and 
rendereth  them  uncapable  of  making  use  of  the 
means  by  which  a  pardon  is  to  be  obtained.  What- 
ever other  sin  a  man  commits,  yet  so  long  as  he 
holds  the  profession  of  his  faith  without  wavering, 
there  may  be  some  good  hopes  of  him ;  he  holds  to 
the  means  of  salvation,  and  may  in  good  time  make 
use  of  them,  and  be  restored  again  by  God's  grace 
to  that  state  of  repentance  from  whence  he  is  fallen. 
But  when  a  man  renounceth  his  Christianity,  though 
we  dare  not  say  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  be  retrieved,  and  recovered  to  his  sound  mind 
again,  yet  it  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nature  of  his  sin  to  render  the  very 
means  of  his  recovery  insignificant  and  ineffectual. 
It  is  the  greatest  part  of  his  disease  to  refuse  the 
cure.  There  is  no  means  of  salvation  but  one,  and 
that  is  by  Christ,  and  that  he  disclaims  and  re- 
nounces. Truly  therefore  may  the  apostle  say  of 
such  an  apostate,  that  as  there  remains  no  more 
sacrifice  for  him,  so,  morally  speaking,  and  as  it 
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ordinarily  comes  to  pass,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  a  fiery  in- 
dignation to  consume  him.  And  this  indeed  is  the 
same  thing  that  the  apostle  teacheth  us  in  another 
passage  of  this  Epistle,  namely,  that  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  verses :  which  pas- 
sage, as  it  fully  confirms  all  that  I  have  said  before, 
about  the  wilful  sin  mentioned  in  my  text,  so,  by 
what  I  have  already  said,  a  clear  light  is  given  to 
that  passage.  It  is  impossible,  saith  the  apostle 
there,  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and 
have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  (all  which  expressions  are  but  a  larger  de- 
scription of  a  Christian,  or  a  regenerate  person,  or, 
as  our  text  phraseth  it,  of  one  that  hath  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,)  if  such  as  these,  saith 
he,  shall  fall  away,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
to  repentance;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves 
the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  open  shame. 
The  falling  away  here  is  certainly  the  same  thing 
with  sinning  wilfully  in  my  text,  that  is  to  say,  a 
wilful  departure  from  Christianity.  Now  of  those 
that  do  thus  apostatise,  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  to  repentance.  He  cer- 
tainly doth  not  mean  an  absolute  impossibility,  but 
a  moral  one,  in  the  same  sense  that  our  Saviour 
saith,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  that  is,  as  another 
evangelist  explains  it,  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man, 
&c. ;  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  affirmed  to  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  good  that  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  do  evil ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  extremely 
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difficult,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  either  ordinarily  hap- 
pens, or  can  be  easily  effected.  It  is  true,  God  may, 
by  an  extraordinary  providence,  pluck  such  an  apo- 
state out  of  the  fire,  rescue  him  by  a  strong  hand 
from  that  desperate  vassalage  to  the  Devil  in  which 
he  is  held ;  but  he  hath  nowhere  promised  that  he 
will,  nay,  he  hath  threatened  that  he  will  not.  How- 
ever, of  all  men  living  it  is  the  least  to  be  hoped  of 
such  a  person  that  God  will  shew  such  extraordinary 
mercy  to  him.  since  he  hath  wilfully  put  himself  out 
of  that  state  of  salvation  which  God  by  Christ  had 
brought  him  into,  and  not  only  so,  but  hath  aban- 
doned and  renounced  all  the  means  by  which  only 
he  can  be  recovered. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  large,  and  I  hope  a  plain 
account  of  this  difficult  text ;  and  you  see  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  needs  to  create  any  trouble  or 
affrightment  to  any  well-disposed  people  among  us, 
however  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  many  wilful 
sins  since  their  baptism,  or  since  their  comi)ig  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Nay,  you  sec  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  should  make  the  greatest  sinner 
among  us  to  despair  of  God's  mercy,  if  they  have 
but  the  heart  to  repent.  For  there  is  nothing  in 
this  text  from  whence  it  can  be  concluded  that  any 
sin  is  unpardonable,  or  that  any  course  of  wilful  sin 
is  above  the  mercies  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  pro- 
vided the  sinner  do  truly  repent.  Nay,  neither  is 
there  any  thing  in  this  text  to  discourage  the  hopes 
of  any  man's  repentance,  how  great  a  sinner  soever 
he  hath  been,  so  long  as  he  continue  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  All  this,  I  think,  is  very  plain, 
from  what  I  have  discoursed  upon  this  text. 

But  then  I  must  add  further,  and  which  I  desire 
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all  among  us  would  seriously  consider :  it  appears 
by  this  text  that  the  case  is  very  different  as  to 
those  persons  that  have  once  professed  Christianity, 
and  afterwards  depart  from  it.  Though  there  may 
be  hopes  of  a  man's  repentance,  let  him  have  been 
never  so  bad  a  liver,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  church,  and  adheres  to 
the  religion  of  Christ ;  yet  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  a  man  that  hath  once  given  up  his  name  to  Jesus, 
and  afterwards  proves  a  deserter ;  departs  from  the 
faith,  and  turns  atheist  or  deist,  or  in  any  other  sort 
renounceth  that  Christianity  he  was  baptized  into : 
I  say,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  such  a  man,  because 
he  doth  properly,  and  in  the  apostle's  sense,  trample 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  Mood  of 
the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  un- 
holy thing.  It  infinitely  therefore  concerns  every  one 
among  us  to  hold  the  profession  of  their  faith  with- 
out wavering;  and  though  they  do  not  live  so  holy 
and  so  pure  lives  as  they  should,  and  as  they  must 
do,  if  ever  they  go  to  heaven,  yet  at  least  to  continue 
in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  fre- 
quent the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because,  so 
long  as  they  so  do,  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  those  means  may  at  last 
prove  effectual  to  their  conversion  :  whereas,  if  they 
desert  the  Christian  institution,  and  go  over  to  hea- 
thenism, (as  deism  is  but  another  name  for  that,) 
there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  but 
a  certain  fearfid  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation,  to  consume  them,  and  all  such  contu- 
macious sinners  as  they  are  : 

From  which  God  Almighty  of  his  mercy  deliver 
us  all,  for  the  sake  &c. 

ABP.  SHARPE,  VOI-.  II.  '/■ 
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1  JOHN  V.  16. 

If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin 
not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say 
that  he  shall  pray  for  it. 

There  are  three  texts  (as  I  told  you  the  last 
time)  in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  same 
argument;  which,  as  they  have  given  much  trouble 
to  interpreters  in  the  expounding  of  them,  so  have 
they  often  occasioned  many  fears  and  perplexities  in 
the  consciences  of  timorous,  melancholy  persons,  by 
the  application  they  make  of  them. 

The  first  is  that  in  the  tenth  of  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  apostle  asserts,  that  to  those  that  sin  wil- 
fully after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but 
a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation to  devour  them ;  and  of  this  I  discoursed  the 
last  time. 

The  second  is  the  passage  of  St.  John,  which  I 
have  now  read  unto  you,  where  it  is  said,  There  is 
a  sin  unto  death,  which  whoever  commits,  the  apostle 
doth  not  say  that  prayer  shall  be  made  for  him  ;  and 
this  I  shall  now  discourse  of. 

The  third  is  that  famous  passage  of  our  Saviour, 
in  St.  Matthew,  where  he  saith,  that  whosoever  shall 
speak  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
never  be  forgiven  him,  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
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world  to  come.  This  I  reserve  to  another  oppor- 
tunity. 

These  assertions,  at  the  first  view,  as  they  are 
very  uncomfortable,  so  do  they  seem  to  clash  with 
some  of  the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For 
we  generally  believe,  and  we  think  we  have  reason 
from  the  gospel  so  to  do,  that  Christ,  "  by  the  obla- 
"  tion  of  himself  once  offered,"  (as  our  church  ex- 
presseth  it,)  "  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sa- 
"  crifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the 
<e  whole  world :"  and  consequently  there  is  no  sin  a 
man  can  commit  so  grievous,  but  that  it  will  be  par- 
doned upon  repentance.  And  we  also  believe  and  teach, 
that  there  is  no  sinner  in  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  his  repentance  ought  to  be  despaired  of,  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  therefore 
we  make  no  scruple,  not  only  to  pray  for  the  great- 
est sinners,  but  to  exhort  them  to  repentance,  when- 
ever we  have  to  do  with  such,  and  to  encourage 
them,  in  case  they  do  truly  and  sincerely  repent,  to 
hope  for  God's  mercy  and  acceptance.  Now  this 
would  be  a  very  unaccountable  proceeding,  if  we 
either  believed  that  their  sins  were  unpardonable, 
or  knew  that  they  were  beyond  all  possibility  of  re- 
pentance. And  indeed  this  has  been  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  church  ever  since  our  Saviour's  time  ; 
though  there  were  some  sins,  which,  if  in  some 
churches  a  man  was  guilty  of,  he  was  never  to  be 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  or  expect 
the  church's  absolution,  but  to  die  excommunicate ; 
yet  even  in  that  case  they  did  not  prejudge  the 
sinner  to  eternal  punishment,  but  exhorted  him  to 
express  his  repentance  all  the  ways  he  could,  and 
made  no  scruple  to  encourage  him,  that  if  he  was 
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sincere  in  it,  he  might  find  mercy  at  the  last  day 
with  God.  The  Montanists  and  Novatians  them- 
selves, who  were  the  severest  in  this  point,  and 
made  a  schism  in  the  church  upon  this  very  ac- 
count, that  they  thought  the  church  too  easy  in  ad- 
mitting lapsed  persons  to  communion,  yet  did  never 
deny  or  disown  this,  but  declared  it  as  their  doc- 
trine, that  there  was  no  sinner  but  might  hope  for 
pardon  from  God  upon  his  repentance,  though  the 
sins,  they  said,  he  was  guilty  of  might  be  such  as 
that  the  church  had  no  power  to  pardon  him. 

Well,  but  doth  not  St.  John  here  expressly  distin- 
guish between  two  sorts  of  sins?  one  sort  that  is 
not  unto  death,  and  the  other  sort  that  is  unto 
death  ?  and  doth  not  he  say  of  this  latter  sort,  that 
if  a  man  be  guilty  of  it  we  are  not  so  much  as  to 
pray  for  him  ?  What  possibility  then  is  there  left  of 
such  a  man's  sin  being  forgiven  him  ?  This  is  the 
thing  I  now  come  to  give  an  account  of. 

St.  John's  words  are  these ;  There  is  a  sin  unto 
death :  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  shall  pray  for  it. 
The  difficulty  of  these  words  lies  in  these  two  things. 

First,  What  is  here  meant  by  the  sin  unto  death. 

Secondly,  How  are  we  to  understand  the  apostle 
when  he  saith,  /  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for 
that  sin. 

I  begin  with  the  notion  of  a  sin  unto  death. 
A  sin  may  be  called  a  sin  unto  death  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  in  respect  of  the  present  danger  of 
death  into  which  it  puts  the  sinner,  though  possibly 
he  may  recover  after  it,  and  it  shall  not  prove  fatal 
to  him.  In  this  sense,  every  gross,  wilful,  presump- 
tuous sin  is  a  sin  unto  death,  and  so  also  is  every 
habit  or  custom  of  known,  wilful  sin. 
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My  meaning  is,  such  sins  and  such  habits  do,  for 
the  present,  put  a  man  into  a  state  of  death,  and 
destroy  his  title  to  everlasting  happiness  :  but  then, 
how  deadly  soever  these  sins  are  in  themselves,  yet 
are  they  not  so  in  event  to  all  persons  ;  though  to 
some  sinners  the  effect  and  consequence  of  them 
doth  prove  eternal  death ;  yet  in  others  that  effect 
or  consequence  is  prevented  by  a  timely  repentance. 
It  is  here  as  it  is  in  bodily  diseases ;  a  man  that 
hath  the  plague  upon  him  may  properly  enough  be 
said  to  be  visited  with  a  mortal  sickness,  because 
oftentimes,  and  to  many  persons,  it  proves  so  in  the 
conclusion,  and  will  probably  prove  so  to  him,  unless 
by  timely  care  and  powerful  medicines  he  prevent 
it ;  but  if  he  use  these  means,  there  may  be  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  malignity  of 
the  disease. 

This  is  the  first  notion  of  a  sin  unto  death;  so 
that  if  the  apostle  speak  in  this  sense,  and  according 
to  the  full  latitude  of  it,  the  sin  unto  death  here 
mentioned  must  be  understood  of  those  grievous 
and  capital  sins  of  which  the  scripture  pronounceth 
that  those  that  live  in  them  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God :  such,  for  instance,  are  adultery, 
fornication,  idolatry,  murder,  covetousness,  extor- 
tion, drunkenness,  hatred,  malice,  and  the  like. 
Every  one  of  which,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  do  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  Gal.  v.  21.  1  Cor. 
vi.  9. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  the  sm  not  unto  death, 
here  mentioned,  and  to  which  the  sin  unto  death  is 
opposed,  must  be  understood  of  any  of  these  frailties 
and  infirmities,  and  interruptions  of  piety,  which, 
though  they  are  sins  properly  so  called,  yet  are  con- 
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sistent  with  the  Christian  state,  or  the  state  of  grace 
and  regeneration,  and  destroy  not  a  man's  hopes  of 
happiness  in  the  other  world,  though  he  never  live 
to  get  an  entire  victory  over  them. 

But,  secondly,  a  sin  may  be  called  a  sin  unto 
death,  in  respect  of  the  consequence  of  it,  that  is, 
certain  death  to  the  sinner ;  when  the  sin,  or  course 
of  sin,  is  not  only  damnable  and  mortal  in  itself, 
but  doth  really  damn  the  man  that  is  guilty  of  it, 
doth  de  facto  destroy  his  salvation,  and  he  perishes 
everlastingly.  This  is  truly  a  sin  unto  death,  and 
indeed  the  most  proper  notion  of  it,  but  perhaps  it 
is  not  the  most  usual. 

Now  in  this  notion  no  man  can  sin  the  sin  unto 
death,  but  he  whose  sins  are  never  pardoned ;  and 
every  one  doth  sin  the  sin  unto  death  (let  his  par- 
ticular crimes  be  what  they  will)  if  he  dies  without 
repentance.  So  that,  according  to  this  account,  that 
may  be  a  sin  unto  death  in  one  man  that  is  not  so 
in  another ;  because  one  man's  murder,  or  adultery, 
or  idolatry,  or  the  like,  may  be  damnable  to  him, 
though  they  will  not  be  so  to  another  that  is  guilty 
of  them,  because  he  repents  of  them. 

It  follows  likewise,  that  as  no  man  can  say  of  any 
particular,  that  it  is  a  sin  unto  death  in  this  notion 
of  it,  so  neither  can  he  say  of  any  particular  person, 
so  long  as  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living,  that  he 
hath  committed  it  :  because  he  knows  not  but  the 
sinner  may  repent  afterwards,  and  God  may  pardon 
him.  It  is  true,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many 
persons  may  be  guilty  of  such  crimes,  and  may  so 
obstinately  persevere  in  them,  (of  what  nature  so- 
ever these  crimes  be,  it  matters  not,)  that  God,  even 
while  they  live,  may  withdraw  his  grace  totally 
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from  them,  and  leave  them  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  so  that  their  everlasting  misery  may  he  con- 
cluded before  they  go  out  of  this  world.  In  this 
case  it  is  certain  indeed  that  they  have  sinned  a  sin 
unto  death ;  but  yet  it  is  only  known  to  God :  no 
mortal  creature  can  know  it,  unless  he  knows  that 
these  persons  are  thus  forsaken  by  God,  and  that 
they  are  out  of  all  possibility  of  repentance  or  par- 
don ;  which  is  hard  for  any  to  say  of  any  person,  for 
any  sin,  unless  they  have  a  revelation  for  it,  which 
I  believe  none  can  now  pretend  to. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  the  two  general  senses  in 
which  a  sin  may  be  called  a  sin  unto  death  ;  but 
the  great  question  is  still  behind,  that  is  to  say,  in 
what  sense  it  is  that  we  are  to  understand  the  sin 
unto  death  here  spoken  of,  and  for  which  the  apostle 
here  seems  to  discourage  our  praying. 
To  this  I  answer  in  these  particulars  : 
First ;  to  interpret  the  sin  unto  death,  here  men- 
tioned, of  all  grievous,  presumptuous  sins,  or  habits 
of  sin,  that,  unrepented  of,  destroy  salvation  ;  (which 
is  the  first  notion  that  I  gave  of  a  sin  unto  death;) 
I  say,  to  interpret  it  of  all  sins  in  general,  (as  some 
have  done,)  without  limitation,  doth  not  seem  to 
agree  either  with  St.  John's  phrase  or  the  scope  of 
the  place.  Nor  can  it  be  well  reconciled  with  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  which  has 
always  thought  itself  obliged,  not  only  to  pray  for 
several  such  sinners,  but  to  admit  them  to  commu- 
nion, and  to  warrant  their  pardon  upon  their  re- 
pentance. 

In  the  second  place ;  to  take  the  sin  unto  death 
in  the  latter  notion  I  have  given,  namely,  for  every 
such  sin  or  sins  which,  though  they  were  pardonable 
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in  themselves,  and  might  have  been  pardoned  to  the 
sinner,  if  he  would  havre  made  use  of  God's  grace 
for  his  repentance,  yet  hath  never  de  facto  been 
pardoned,  but  the  sinner  shall  die  in  his  sin  ;  I  say, 
to  take  the  sin  unto  death  here  spoken  of,  in  this 
notion,  as  some  very  learned  expositors  have  done, 
has  this  great  inconvenience  attending  it ;  namely, 
that  such  an  exposition  renders  the  apostle's  injunc- 
tion here  about  praying  for  sinners  wholly  imprac- 
ticable. For  according  to  this  notion  none  can 
know,  as  I  said,  but  God  only,  Avhat  are  sins  unto 
death,  and  what  are  not,  since  it  is  the  event  alone 
that  makes  the  difference  :  whereas  the  apostle's  in- 
junction in  the  text  supposeth  that  a  man  may 
know  what  is  a  sin  not  unto  death,  and  what  is 
a  sin  unto  death ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
given  us  different  rules  for  our  prayers  as  to  those 
two  sorts  of  sins. 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  that  interpretation 
of  the  sin  unto  death  which  I  think  most  probable, 
(because  indeed  most  agreeable  with  the  scope  of 
the  apostle  in  this  place,  and  because  it  avoids  like- 
wise the  inconveniences  that  follow  upon  the  two 
former  ways  of  expounding  it,)  is  this :  to  take  the 
sin  unto  death  in  the  first  notion  I  gave  of  it,  that 
is  to  say,  for  some  gross,  wilful,  deadly  sin,  that, 
unrepented  of,  destroys  salvation  ;  but  not  to  extend 
it  to  all  such  sins,  but  to  restrain  it  to  one  particular 
sort  of  them,  just  as  the  sinning  wilfully,  in  St. 
Paul,  for  which  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice,  is 
not  every  wilful  sin  committed  after  baptism,  but 
only  one  sort  of  wilful  sins,  as  I  largely  shewed  the 
last  time.  If  it  be  asked  what  particular  kind  of 
sin  that  is  which  is  here  called  the  sin  unto  death ; 
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why  truly,  all  things  considered,  it  will  appear  most 
probable  that  it  is  the  very  same  with  St.  Paul's 
wilful  sin ;  that  is  to  say,  a  renouncing  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  going 
over  to  the  enemies  of  it.  My  reason  for  this  as- 
sertion is  this : 

The  apostle's  business  here,  and  indeed  through- 
out this  whole  Epistle,  is  to  keep  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians firm  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  Christian  assem- 
blies ;  from  which  many  had  now  departed,  denying 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  see  chap.  ii.  ver.  18 — 22. 
In  order  to  this,  he  sets  himself  to  shew  them,  that 
whatever  boasts  these  deserters  might  make,  of  ob- 
taining eternal  life  by  their  way,  yet  eternal  life  was 
only  to  be  had  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
believing  in  him,  and  holding  communion  with  his 
church.  Thus,  in  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter; 
This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  And  in  the  13th 
verse,  These  things  have  I  written  to  you  that  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  ye 
may  hnow  ye  have  eternal  life,  seeing  ye  believe 
on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  indeed  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  the  name  of  life  is  so  often 
given  to  our  Saviour,  by  this  apostle,  as  his  proper 
title  and  distinguishing  character :  thus  in  the 
first  chapter,  verse  2,  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
tells  us,  the  life  was  manifested ;  and  again,  in  the 
twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter,  This  is  the  true 
God,  and  eternal  life.  Thus  also  in  the  twelfth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life;  but  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not 
the  life. 

These  things  now  being  considered,  we  may  thus 
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argue :  that  since  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
hold  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  is  (remember 
the  apostle's  phrase)  to  be  in  life,  or  to  have  the 
life  i  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  he 
speaks  of  being  in  death,  of  a  sin  unto  death,  he 
means  it  of  those  that  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  that  renounce  the  Christian  societies,  and  go  over 
either  to  the  antichrists  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
Epistle,  or  to  the  heathen  idolaters,  against  whom 
he  cautions  them  in  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter, 
when  he  concludes,  Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols.  And  thus  much  let  it  suffice  to  have 
spoken  to  the  first  general  point,  the  notion  of  the 
sin  unto  death  :  I  might  add  other  considerations  to 
confirm  the  account  I  have  given  of  it,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  tiring  you. 

I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  second  general  point  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  apostle's 
meaning,  when,  having  told  us  there  is  a  sin  unto 
death,  he  adds,  /  do  not  say  that  a  man  shall  pray 
for  it;  but  of  this  I  shall  make  no  long  work. 

First  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  those  words,  even  ac- 
cording to  this  translation  of  them,  do  not  amount  to 
a  prohibition  of  prayer  for  those  that  have  sinned 
the  sin  unto  death.  If  the  apostle  had  meant  to 
forbid  Christians  to  pray  for  such,  he  might  with  the 
least  variation  have  placed  his  words  thus :  There  is 
a  sin  unto  death ;  I  say,  you  shall  not  pray  for  it; 
this  indeed  had  been  to  the  purpose :  but  when  he 
only  saith,  /  do  not  say  that  you  shall  pray  for  it, 
the  sense  cannot  be  carried  so  high.  The  utmost 
that  the  words  can  be  extended  to  is  this,  I  do  not 
bid  you  to  pray  for  it ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  not  bid- 
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ding  one  to  do  a  thing,  and  forbidding  the  doing  of 
it. 

But,  secondly,  the  true  and  the  full  sense  and  de- 
sign of  these  words  will  be  easily  seen,  if  we  join 
them  with  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  and  translate 
them  as  they  should  be  translated,  that  is,  according 
to  the  most  natural  and  obvious  construction  of  the 
Greek  text.  Namely,  thus  :  If  any  one  see  his 
brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ash 
of  God,  and  God  shall  give  life  to  him,  even  to  all 
those  that  sin  not  mito  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto 
death  ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  speak  that  he  shall  ash. 
(The  words  are  ov  mp)  ravr^s  Xeyco  on  lpwTri<jv),  which 
every  body  knows  must  be  translated  as  I  said,  it  is 
not  of  this  I  speah,  that  he  shall  ash.)  How  ask  ? 
why,  supply  what  went  before,  and  the  sense  will 
be  clear,  that  he  shall  ask,  and  that  God  shall  give 
him  life ;  that  is  to  say,  It  is  not  of  this  sin  unto 
death  that  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  God  will  hear 
and  answer  the  petitions  of  Christians  that  are  made 
for  the  sins  of  others  :  they  cannot  pray  for  this 
with  the  same  assurance  of  success,  that  they  may 
have  when  they  pray  for  other  sins. 

This  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  what  is  designed 
by  the  apostle  in  this  clause ;  he  doth  not  forbid 
praying  for  any,  nor  discourage  praying  for  any, 
only  he  insinuates  that  prayers  for  some  persons  will 
not  be  granted,  or  at  least  they  cannot  so  confidently 
promise  to  themselves  that  they  shall  be  granted. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  these  two  diffi- 
culties proposed,  there  is  nothing  remains  to  make 
the  text  very  easy  and  intelligible  to  every  one,  but 
to  give  a  brief  paraphrase  of  it  according  to  the 
grounds  I  have  laid  down. 
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I  take  then  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  to  he 
to  this  effect : 

If  any  see  his  brother,  after  his  undertaking  the 
Christian  profession,  fall  into  any  sin,  he  is  not  to 
despair  of  him,  seeing  he  is  under  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  mercies  of  the  covenant :  on  the 
contrary,  both  particular  Christians  and  the  officers 
of  the  church  are  to  intercede  with  God  for  such  a 
sinner  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  upon  their  prayers, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  God  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
afford  him  such  a  measure  of  grace,  as,  with  his  own 
endeavours,  and  the  use  of  the  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion that  are  lodged  in  the  church,  will  be  sufficient 
for  his  recovery,  and  obtaining  his  pardon.  This 
benefit,  we  that  are  in  the  church,  and  adhere  to 
Christ's  religion,  have  above  others ;  though  we  sin, 
there  is  a  means  provided  for  our  recovery.  As  for 
those  that  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  fall 
away  either  to  the  Jewish  antichrists,  or  the  heathen 
idolaters,  there  is  not  the  same  hopes  of  them,  nor 
the  same  encouragement  as  to  success,  to  be  given 
to  the  prayers  of  others  for  them ;  since  they  have 
renounced  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  life,  and  in 
whom  only  life  is  to  be  had :  they  must  needs  be 
concluded  to  be  in  a  state  of  death.  It  is  not  there- 
fore of  such  sinners  as  these  that  I  speak,  when  I 
tell  you  that  you  are  to  pray  for  those  that  sin,  and 
that  you  may  be  confident  that  God  will  give  life  to 
them  ;  for  you  cannot  be  so  confident  that  God  will 
hear  your  prayers  for  such  apostates ;  their  case  is 
more  dangerous,  and  their  cure  more  difficult. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied  you  with  this  large 
explication  of  my  text :  but  I  shall  make  amends  by 
the  shortness  of  my  application.    Two  or  three  infer- 
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ences  I  would  make  from  what  has  been  said,  and  I 
conclude. 

First  of  all,  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  this 
text,  it  appears  that  it  may  be  very  lawful,  nay,  a 
very  charitable  and  pious  thing,  to  pray  for  all  sorts 
of  sinners,  even  the  greatest,  any  thing  herein  said 
notwithstanding  :  for  we  see  there  is  nothing  here 
said  that  doth  either  forbid,  or  in  the  least  cast  any 
ill  reflection  upon  such  an  action ;  and  if  not  here, 
sure  nowhere  in  the  book  of  God. 

On  the  contrary  St.  Paul  doth  exhort,  that  prayers, 
and  supplications,  and  intercessions,  he  made  for 
all  men,  without  any  restriction,  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  And 
our  Saviour  commands  his  disciples  to  bless  them 
that  curse  them,  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  them  and  persecute  them ;  which  prayer,  why 
it  should  be  construed  only  to  heathen  persecutors, 
and  not  extend  to  apostates  also,  I  see  no  reason  : 
he  himself  prayed  for  those  that  crucified  him ; 
some  of  which  were,  without  duubt,  those  very 
pharisees  whom  he  had  before  charged  with  com- 
mitting the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew.  St.  Stephen  likewise 
prayed  for  those  that  stoned  him,  when  yet,  a 
little  before,  he  had  told  them,  they  resisted  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Certainly  there  is  no  sinner  so  bad, 
or  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  but  we  may  pray  for 
him  ;  nay,  charity  will  oblige  us  to  it.  And  though 
our  prayers  be  not  available  for  him,  yet  they  will 
be  beneficial  to  ourselves :  and  God  Almighty, 
though  he  doth  not  answer  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sinner  prayed  for,  yet  will  reward  us  for  our 
charity  in  putting  them  up. 

If  it  be  said  that  David  was  so  far  from  praying 
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for  all,  that  he  cursed  several  of  his  enemies,  making 
solemn  prayers,  or  rather  imprecations  against  them, 
as  particularly  in  the  109th  Psalm  ;  to  this  I  answer, 
first,  that  the  gospel  spirit  is  a  different  thing  from 
that  of  the  law,  as  our  Saviour  once  told  his  dis- 
ciples, when  they  were  calling  for  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  their  enemies,  as  Elias  did :  Christ's  reli- 
gion obligeth  us  to  a  far  more  extensive  charity  than 
that  of  Moses  did  the  Jews. 

But,  secondly,  David's  imprecations  were  not  so 
much  prayers  to  God  against  his  enemies,  as  prophe- 
cies of  what  evil  things  should  befall  those  sinners  he 
there  speaks  of.  Any  one  that  understands  any 
thing  of  the  Hebrew  language,  knows  that  the  same 
form  of  words  is  therein  used  both  in  praying  for  a 
thing,  and  in  foretelling  that  it  shall  come  to  pass ; 
and  as  for  the  109th  Psalm,  which  has  been  often 
called  the  Psalm  of  curses,  it  is  plainly  a  prophecy, 
partly  of  what  should  befall  Ahitophel  for  his  trea- 
cherous usage  of  David,  but  principally  of  what 
should  befall  the  traitor  Judas  for  betraying  his  and 
our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  such  it  is 
quoted  by  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

But,  secondly,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may 
raise  matter  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  many 
weak,  uninstructed  Christians.  There  are  a  great 
many,  as  I  said,  that  partly  through  melancholy  and 
an  ill  habit  of  body,  partly  through  the  terrors  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  joined  with  an  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  of  this  and  the  like  texts,  are 
mightily  apt  to  conclude  that  they  have  sinned  the 
sin  unto  death,  and  that  consequently  no  prayer, 
either  of  their  own  or  other  good  Christians,  will  be 
available  for  them  ;  or,  that  they  have  committed 
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the  wilful  sin  for  which  St.  Paul  saith  there  remains 
no  more  sacrifice,  or  that  they  are fallen  from  grace, 
and  so  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  to  repentance ; 
or,  lastly,  that  they  have  committed  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  for  this  last,  the  sin  agahist 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  shall  treat  of  it  the  next  time  we 
meet.  But,  for  the  other  texts,  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  appear  that  the  persons  I  now  speak  of  are  no 
ways  concerned  in  any  of  them;  for  I  suppose  the 
persons  that  have  these  apprehensions  of  themselves, 
do  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  have  never 
fallen  off  from  that  profession ;  though  possibly  they 
may  have  been  guilty  of  many  other  grievous  sins  : 
they  have  never  renounced  their  Lord  and  Master 
Christ,  or  turned  apostates  from  his  religion  ;  but 
have  always  owned  him  and  it  both  in  public  and 
private :  though  possibly  their  lives  and  practices 
have  not  been  in  all  respects  so  suitable  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  to  such  a  profession. 

Now  if  the  case  be  thus  with  them,  I  think  it  has 
been  made  out,  with  evidence  enough,  that  they  can- 
not be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  these 
texts  :  that  is  to  say,  they  have  neither  sinned  the 
wilful  sin,  nor  fallen  away  after  enlightening;  nor 
sinned  the  sin  unto  death :  since  these  crimes  im- 
port neither  more  nor  less  than  an  apostasy  from 
the  Christian  religion,  and  going  over  either  to 
atheism  or  heathenism,  or  some  other  religion  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Christian. 

But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  let  no  man  from  hence, 
or  upon  this  account,  that  he  hath  not  sinned  the  sin 
unto  death,  encourage  himself  in  any  evil  course  or 
habit  of  sin,  seem  it  never  so  slight  and  excusable  to 
him.    There  are  a  hundred  ways  of  going  to  hell 
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besides  these  sins  I  have  been  treating  of;  and  far  the 
greatest  part  that  are  now  concluded  in  eternal  mi- 
sery, it  is  probable,  never  sinned  in  this  kind.  Every 
wilful  sin,  or  habit  of  sin,  continued  in,  be  it  never 
so  plausible  or  fashionable,  be  there  never  so  many 
pleas  and  apologies  to  be  made  for  it,  from  temper 
and  constitution,  from  business  and  interest,  or  from 
the  mode  and  custom  of  the  place  where  we  live ;  I 
say,  all  such  sins  persisted  in  will  as  certainly  destroy 
a  man's  salvation  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

O,  therefore,  let  no  man  indulge  himself  in  any  evil 
course  that  God's  law  hath  declared  against,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  easily  passed  by,  because  it  is  none  of 
those  enormous  crimes  that  do  continually  fly  in  a 
man's  face,  and  have  a  mark  of  infamy  put  upon 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  country  !  Why,  any  known 
sin  encouraged  and  persisted  in,  and  never  repented 
of,  may  prove  as  fatal  to  a  man's  soul  as  a  torrent  of 
open  impieties.  And  again,  let  no  man  indidge  him- 
self in  any  evil  course,  in  confidence  that  he  hath  not 
yet  sinned,  beyond  a  probability  of  pardon,  or  in 
prospect  that  hereafter  he  may  repent.  This  is  a 
most  intolerable  presumption  upon  God's  mercy,  and 
it  is  the  readiest  course  we  can  take  to  provoke  God 
to  withdraw  his  grace  from  us,  and  to  give  us  up  to 
hardness  of  heart  and  final  impenitency.  And  when 
it  once  comes  to  that,  our  eternal  state  is  concluded, 
and  we  have  indeed  sinned  a  sin  unto  death  in  one 
sense,  and  no  prayers  or  intercessions  will  be  avail- 
able for  us.  But,  as  the  apostle  said  in  this  very  case, 
so  I  hope  I  may  say  to  you,  Brethren,  I  am  per- 
suaded better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  ac- 
company salvation,  though  I  thus  speak. 

I  pray  God  give  us  all  grace  to  consider  the  things 
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that  belong  to  our  everlasting  salvation  ;  and,  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  to  hold  the  profession  of  our  faith 
unto  the  end,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  suitable  to 
that  profession,  by  a  righteous,  and  sober,  and  godly 
conversation  :  this  God  Almighty  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  his  dear  Son  :  To  whom,  &c. 
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Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  maimer  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  :  but  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  is  my  design,  at  this  time,  to  give  an  account  of 
this  difficult  text,  and,  in  doing  that,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  sin,  which  in  common  speech  we  call 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  observed 
how  much  that  sin  is  often  mistaken,  and  what  trou- 
ble and  perplexities  of  mind  have  hence  arisen  to 
well-meaning  people,  but  especially  those  that  are  hy- 
pochondriac in  their  tempers.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  a  plain  account  of  this  might  be  of  some  service. 

There  are  many  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whosoever  grieveth  the  Spirit,  or  quencheth  the 
Spirit,  both  which  things  St.  Paul  cautions  the 
Christians  against,  sinneth  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  in  the  lie  they  told  St.  Peter, 
are  said  to  lie  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Stephen 
calls  the  stubbornness  and  disobedience  of  the  Jews 
to  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets  a  resisting  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  a  sin  against  him. 
Simon  Magus's  sin,  in  offering  to  purchase  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  with  money,  was  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
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But  none  of  these  seem  to  be  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  sin,  which  by  way  of  eminence 
we  call  so,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat.  The 
not  observing  this  distinction  has  given  occasion  to 
many  of  those  notions,  concerning  this  great  sin, 
which  have  too  often  perplexed  the  consciences  of 
weak  persons. 

For  the  finding  out  what  this  sin  is,  we  must  take 
the  scriptures  for  our  guide,  and  them  only ;  nay,  we 
must  keep  close  to  the  very  words  and  phrases  in 
which  it  is  there  spoken  of,  having  also  a  special  re- 
gard to  the  occasion  of  those  speeches. 

The  neglect  of  this  is  another  reason  why  men 
have  been  so  different,  and  some  of  them  so  un- 
lucky, in  their  apprehensions  and  definitions  of  this 
sin  ;  running  away  with  this,  that  the  sin  is  un- 
pardonable, they  looked  not  much  further  in  the 
scriptures  for  the  nature  of  it,  but  presently  con- 
cluded, that  that  sin  that  was  the  greatest,  or  to 
them  appeared  so,  must  needs  be  it. 

There  is  no  text  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  doth  in  express  words  mention  it.  And 
as  for  the  evangelists,  there  are  three  of  them  in- 
deed that  speak  of  it,  but  each  of  them  but  once, 
and  all  of  them  upon  the  same  occasion.  From 
these  texts  therefore  we  are  wholly  to  take  our  mea- 
sures. Of  these  three  texts,  this  that  I  have  read 
unto  you  is  much  the  largest  and  fullest,  and  there- 
fore I  have  pitched  upon  it,  and  shall  now  apply 
myself  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

In  speaking  to  it  I  shall  endeavour  these  five 
things  : 

First,  To  give  an  account  of  the  sin  here  men- 
tioned, which  is  expressed  by  two  names,  the  blas- 
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phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  speaking 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  here  said  shall 
neve?'  be  forgiven. 

Secondly,  To  give  an  account  of  the  lesser  sort  of 
sins  here  mentioned,  which  are  here  put  in  antithe- 
sis, or  hy  way  of  opposition  to  the  former ;  that  is,  in 
the  former  verse,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy, 
and  in  the  latter  more  particularly,  the  speaking  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  man,  which  sins,  it  is  here 
said,  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men. 

Thirdly,  To  shew  in  what  sense  it  is  said  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  shall 
never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  i?i  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Fourthly,  To  examine  whether  from  hence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  sin  absolutely  unpardonable. 

Fifthly,  To  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  for 
Christians  to  commit  this  sin,  and  likewise  what 
sins  do  most  nearly  approach  to  it. 

An  account  of  these  particulars  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  resolving  most  of  those  difficulties  that  are 
usually  raised  upon  this  argument. 

The  first  thing  I  am  to  do  is,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  great  sin  here  spoken  of  in  the  text,  which  is 
that  we  call  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now, 
to  the  clearing  of  this,  the  terms  by  which  the  text 
expresseth  it  will  not  a  little  contribute.  We,  in 
common  speech,  call  it  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  the  text  doth  not  style  it  by  that  gene- 
ral name,  but  by  a  much  more  particular  one.  Such 
a  name  as  instructs  us  to  what  particular  kind  or 
rank  of  sins  we  are  to  reduce  it,  that  is  to  say,  blas- 
phemy, or  speaking  reproachfid  words  against  an- 
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other.  It  is  very  observable,  that  it  is  nowhere  called 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  neither  in  this  text 
nor  in  either  of  the  two  other  Gospels,  but  always 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  speak- 
ing against  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  latter  of  which 
terms  means  the  very  same  with  the  former;  for 
blaspheming  is  nothing  else  but  speaking  against  an- 
other. It  is  true,  in  our  English  language,  we  make  a 
difference  between  blaspheming  and  speaking  against 
another,  because  we  appropriate  blasphemy  to  such 
words  or  evil  speeches  as  are  spoken  against  God ; 
but  the  scripture  makes  no  difference.  To  blas- 
pheme is  used  not  only  with  respect  to  God,  but 
with  respect  to  other  persons,  and  things  also ;  and 
imports  neither  more  nor  less  than  slander,  calumny, 
or  evil  speeches,  against  whatsoever  or  whomsoever 
they  are  spoken.  Thus,  in  the  8th  verse  of  the  Epi- 
stle of  Jude,  where  we  in  English  translate  speak- 
ing evil  of  dignities,  in  the  Greek  it  is,  blasphem- 
ing dignities.  And  two  verses  after,  where  our 
translators  render,  these  men  speak  evil  of  things 
that  they  know  not,  in  the  Greek  it  is,  these  men 
blaspheme  things  that  they  know  not.  And  thus 
St.  Paid,  in  the  third  of  Titus  and  the  2d  verse, 
commands,  that  Christians  should  speak  evil  of  no 
man ;  in  the  Greek  it  is,  that  they  should  blaspheme 
no  man.  Thus,  Romans  iii,  where  St.  Paul  saith  of 
himself,  that  he  is  slanderously  reported  of,  in  the 
Greek  it  is,  that  he  is  blasphemed.  And  twenty 
other  instances  there  are  of  this  kind. 

Thus  much  then  we  have  undeniably  got  towards 
the  finding  out  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
namely,  that  it  doth  consist  in  blasphemy,  or  ca- 
lumny, or  slanderous  words.    That  now  which  re- 
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mains  to  be  found  out  is,  what  kind  of  blasphemy  it 
is  which  is  here  called  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  or,  of  what  kind  of  slanderous  words 
we  are  here  to  understand  the  words  spoken  of 
against  him.  If  we  can  once  come  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  this,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  certain 
notion  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  for  this  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  con- 
text, and,  by  well  perusing  that,  we  shall  not  fail  of 
what  we  seek  for. 

The  occasion  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
text  was  this  :  it  appears,  by  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th 
Verses  of  this  chapter,  that  our  Saviour  having  cast 
forth  a  devil  out  of  a  man  that  was  both  blind  and 
dumb,  and  made  him  perfectly  to  see  and  speak ; 
and  the  people  being  amazed  at  this  great  miracle, 
and  concluding  from  hence  that  Jesus  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  David ; 
the  pharisees,  to  put  them  into  another  belief,  and 
so  to  hinder  them  from  coming  over  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples, do  maliciously  give  out,  that  though  Jesus 
did  cast  out  devils,  yet  it  was  not  by  any  divine 
power,  but  merely  by  the  power  of  Beehebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils. 

What  now  saith  our  Saviour  to  this?  why,  two 
things  :  first,  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  slander  or  calumny ;  and,  secondly,  to 
convince  them  of  the  grievousness  of  the  sin,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  punishment  they  thereby  drew 
upon  themselves  in  thus  scandalizing  his  miracles, 
and  saying,  they  were  done  by  the  poiver  of  the 
Devil. 

The  groundlessness  of  their  slander  he  shews  by 
offering  three  reasons,  or  arguments,  which  might 
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convince  any  reasonable  man,  and  especially  them, 
that  his  miracles  could  not  be  wrought  by  the  help 
of  the  Devil,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  first  was,  that  it  was  utterly  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  Devil's  kingdom,  to  maintain  and  allow 
divisions  among  themselves;  or  that  one  devil  should 
oppose  or  eject  another ;  (as,  if  they  said  true  of  our 
Saviour,  they  must  needs  do;)  for  this  was  the 
ready  way  to  bring  that  kingdom  to  desolation. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  next  verses. 

Secondly,  they  had  no  more  reason  to  say  he  cast 
out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  than  they  had  to  say  the 
same  of  several  of  their  own  people  or  disciples,  who 
either  did  cast  out  devils,  or  pretended  so  to  do,  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob.  Now  since  they  cast  no  such  imputation 
of  magic  or  sorcery  upon  them,  why  should  they 
upon  him  ?   This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  next  verses. 

But,  thirdly,  which  was  a  demonstrative  argu- 
ment, it  appears  plainly,  both  from  the  design  of 
Christ's  miracles,  and  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines, 
that  he  was  so  far  from  working  them  by  collusion 
or  confederacy  with  the  Devil,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  the  greatest  enemy  the  Devil  had ; 
nay,  that  he  was  his  superior,  and  overcame  him, 
binding  the  strong  man,  and  spoiling  his  house, 
doing  all  the  mischief  that  was  possible  to  his  king- 
dom. This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  verses  before  the 
text.  And  thus,  having  by  these  three  arguments 
vindicated  himself  from  their  slanders,  he  comes,  in 
the  second  place,  to  testify  against  their  sin,  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  punishment  that  attended  it,  in 
the  words  of  the  text :  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you, 
All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
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unto  man :  but  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  man.  As  much  as  to  say, 
Since,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  so  evi- 
dently that  your  charge  against  me  is  altogether 
groundless,  and  that  there  is  no  colour  for  your  say- 
ing that  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  help  of  the  Devil; 
nay,  you  yourselves  are  convinced  that  you  slander 
my  works;  (for  it  is  said  a  little  before,  that  Jesus 
knew  their  thoughts ;)  and,  if  you  would  speak  your 
hearts,  you  cannot  but  confess  that  they  are  true 
miracles,  and  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  I  say, 
since  this  is  your  case,  pray  think  what  a  grievous 
crime  you  are  guilty  of,  in  thus  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating this  good  Spirit  of  God,  and  calling  him 
a  devil :  All  other  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  men;  but  this  blasphemy  of  yours  is 
of  so  horrible  a  nature,  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  it 
shall  never  be  forgiven,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation,  as  St.  Mark  expresseth  it. 

Thus  do  the  words  of  the  text  plainly  lie  with  re- 
lation to  the  foregoing  words ;  and  whoever  will  not 
violently  rend  one  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourse 
from  another,  must  of  necessity  put  this  construc- 
tion upon  them.  So  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
many  words  to  persuade  you  that  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  speaking  against 
him  here  mentioned,  was  spoken  wholly  with  re- 
lation to  the  pharisees ;  and  that  this  blasphemy, 
this  speaking  against  the  Spirit,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  their  asserting  that  our  Saviour  cast 
out  devils  and  wrought  his  other  miracles  by  Beel- 
zebub; or  thus,  their  asserting  that  the  Spirit  by 
which  he  did  these  works  was  an  impure  Spirit ; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  blasphemy  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  or  worse  words  spoken  against 
him. 

That  this  is  the  true  and  only  account  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  what  I  have  said 
do  not  persuade  us,  let  St.  Mark's  express  affirmation 
do  it.  He,  in  the  parallel  text  in  the  third  of  his 
Gospel,  verses  28,  29,  having  set  down  this  passage 
of  our  Saviour,  that  all  other  sins  and  blasphemies 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  he  that  blasphem- 
eth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness, 
but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  in  the  very 
next  verse  adds,  as  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  had 
so  said,  Because,  saith  he,  the  pharisees  said  he  had 
an  ?mclean  spirit. 

If  any  one  ask,  why  should  not  this  calumny  of 
the  pharisees  he  rather  accounted  and  styled  a  blas- 
phemy against  our  Saviour,  than  against  the  Holy 
Ghost?  the  answer  is  easy  to  any  one  that  under- 
stands the  scripture  language  ;  for  there  all  miracles 
and  extraordinary  works,  whether  performed  by  the 
prophets,  or  by  our  Saviour,  or  by  his  apostles,  are 
constantly  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ac- 
counted the  effects  of  his  power  and  operation ;  and 
therefore,  to  say  that  our  Saviour's  miracles  were 
done  by  the  Devil,  was  most  properly  an  affront  put 
upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  he  wrought  them. 

I  know  not  what  further  to  add  towards  the 
clearing  of  this  point,  unless  it  be  to  take  notice  of 
that  passage  of  our  Saviour,  which  follows  three  or 
four  verses  after  my  text,  where  he  is  still  upon  the 
same  subject :  /  say  unto  you,  saith  he,  that  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an 
account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment.  What  is 
here  meant  by  an  idle  word?  Is  every  light,  and 
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foolish,  and  unprofitable  speech  in  conversation,  that 
doth  not  tend  to  edification,  an  idle  word  ?  God  for- 
bid !  for  who  is  there  then  that  shall  not  be  called 
to  account  ?  No ;  the  idle  words  here  are  false  and 
scandalous  words ;  just  as  to  swear  vainly  and  idly 
is  the  scripture  term  to  express  sivearing  falsely; 
and  the  tongue  that  speaketh  vanity  or  idleness  is 
the  tongue  that  speaketh  lies :  and  several  other  in- 
stances there  are  in  scripture  where  the  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

This  then  seems  to  be  our  Saviour's  sense ;  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  for  every  slander  or  calumny 
that  ye  vent  against  any  man,  ye  shall  be  called  to 
a  severe  account;  and  therefore  much  more  may  ye 
expect  to  be  so,  when  ye  calumniate  and  slander  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing  his  works  to  Beelzebub. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  second  thing  I  am  to  give  an 
account  of  in  this  text,  and  that  is,  what  is  meant  by 
those  other  lesser  sins  that  are  here  set  in  opposition 
to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  it  is 
said  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  whereas  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not.  There  are,  in 
the  first  class  in  the  text,  expressed  generally  all 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy ;  and,  in  the  latter 
class  more  particularly,  the  speaking  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  man  ;  these,  it  is  said,  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men. 

As  for  the  first  expression,  All  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy,  I  must  confess,  I  like  their  account  best 
who  expound  it,  not  of  all  kind  of  sins  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  of  sins  of  one  particular  sort,  namely, 
such  sins  as  he  was  here  reproving,  that  is  to  say, 
sins  that  were  committed  against  others.  So  that, 
in  this  sense,  the  sins  here  mentioned  will  be  much 
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the  same  thing  with  the  blasphemies,  and  then  all 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  will  be  no  more  than 
all  manner  of  affronts  and  slanders.  This  interpre- 
tation seems  best  to  suit  with  the  scope  of  the  place; 
for  our  Saviour  here  is  not  discoursing  of  any  sins 
but  slander  and  blasphemy :  and  his  business  is  to 
shew  how  much  the  slander  and  blasphemy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  doth  exceed  all  other  slanders.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  in  the  parallel  text  of  St.  Luke 
there  is  no  mention  of  sins,  but  only  of  blasphemy. 

And  then,  as  for  the  lesser  class  in  the  text,  the 
speaking  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man;  without 
doubt  by  the  Son  of  man  we  are  to  understand  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  speak  a  word  against  him 
will  be  to  talk  slightly  and  reproachfully  of  him,  as 
calling  him  a  glutton,  or  a  winebibber,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us  several  of  the  Jews  did.  So  that  these 
words  are  a  new  proposition,  and  express  a  further 
sense  than  the  former  verse  did ;  that  is,  to  this 
effect :  I  say  unto  you,  that  all  manner  of  slanders 
and  blasphemy,  wherewith  men  slander  others,  shall 
be  forgiven  them ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  them.  Nay,  I 
say  further  to  you,  whoever  slanders  or  speaks  evil 
of  me,  who  am  more  than  an  ordinary  person,  a 
Prophet  sent  from  God,  disparaging  either  my  per- 
son or  my  preaching ;  yet  even  this  shall  be  forgiven 
him :  but  whoever  speaks  against  the  miracles  that 
I  do,  and  saith  they  are  done  by  the  power  of  the 
Devil,  this  is  so  horrid  a  blasphemy,  that  it  shall 
never  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
in  the  other. 

If  any  one  ask,  upon  what  account  it  is  that  the 
speaking  against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  is  of  so 
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heinous  and  damning  a  nature  above  all  other  blas- 
phemies ?  I  answer,  there  is  great  reason  for  it ;  be- 
cause the  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrought  were 
the  principal  evidence  that  he  gave,  or  could  give, 
of  his  being  sent  from  God ;  and  consequently  the 
great  means  for  the  converting  the  whole  world  to 
his  religion  :  and  therefore  to  speak  against  them, 
and  to  attribute  them  to  the  power  of  the  Devil, 
must  needs  be,  as  the  most  spiteful  and  malicious, 
so  also  the  most  mischievous  blasphemy  in  the 
world ;  because  it  was  the  most  effectual  way  to 
hinder  people  from  believing  on  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  defeat  all  God's  gracious  ends  of  bringing 
men  to  salvation  by  the  gospel,  than  which  the  Devil 
himself  cannot  do  a  worse  thing. 

I  pass  on  to  the  third  difficulty  in  this  text,  which 
is  the  importance  of  that  phrase,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.  Our  Saviour  is 
not  content  to  say,  in  the  former  verse,  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
forgiven ;  but  he  adds,  in  the  latter  verse,  that  it 
shall  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
zvorld  to  come :  which  expression  some  of  the  church 
of  Rome  would  suborn  for  the  proving  their  doctrine 
of  purgatory ;  they  would  conclude  from  hence,  that 
a  man  may  in  the  other  world  make  satisfaction  for 
his  sins,  so  that  they  shall  then  be  forgiven  him, 
though  they  were  not  forgiven  in  this  life  :  but  this 
is  without  any  ground  at  all.  All  that  our  Saviour 
designs  to  express  is  this,  that  this  sin  of  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  grievously  pu- 
nished, both  in  this  world  and  in  the  other ;  and  the 
phrase  by  which  he  expresseth  it  was  very  well 
known  and  familiar  to  those  he  spoke  to ;  it  was  a 
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common  and  received  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  that 
for  some  sins  a  man  was  pardoned  presently  upon 
his  repentance ;  that  other  sins  were  not  pardoned 
till  the  solemn  day  of  expiation,  which  came  once  a 
year ;  that  other  sins,  which  were  yet  greater,  were 
not  to  he  expiated  but  by  some  grievous  temporal 
affliction ;  but  all  sins  (those  that  could  not  be  par- 
doned these  ways)  were  yet  expiated  by  death,  sup- 
posing the  man  was  an  Israelite ;  the  life  of  an 
Israelite  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  sin,  and 
no  Israelite,  but  such  a  one  as  renounced  his  faith, 
could  be  punished  in  the  other  world.  To  this 
opinion  of  theirs  (which  is  very  common  in  their 
books)  our  Saviour  in  this  expression  seems  to  have 
respect;  as  if  he  had  said,  Flatter  not  yourselves  with 
a  conceit  that  you  Israelites  shall  have  all  your  sins 
purged  either  in  this  life  by  your  sufferings,  or  at  the 
furthest  by  your  death.  No,  I  assure  you  this  blas- 
phemy and  open  affront  that  you  put  upon  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  is  a  crime  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  it 
shall  not  be  expiated  either  in  this  life  or  at  your 
death ;  but  those  that  are  guilty  of  it  shall  have  a 
miserable  portion  both  in  this  world  and  that  which 
is  to  come.  This  seems  to  be  the  full  importance  of 
this  expression. 

But  there  is»a  greater  difficulty  behind,  which  is 
that  I  am  to  speak  to  in  the  fourth  place,  and  that 
is,  whether  from  what  is  here  said  concerning  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  that  sin  is  absolutely  unpardonable  to  all 
persons  that  are  guilty  of  it. 

I  must  confess  this  is  an  inquiry  more  curious  than 
necessary,  since  which  way  soever  it  be  determined, 
it  will  not  much  concern  any  of  us,  who  cannot  be 
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supposed  to  have  sinned  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  to  be  ordinarily  capable  of  so  doing :  how- 
ever, for  the  giving  further  satisfaction  to  timorous 
and  hypochondriac  persons,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if 
we  say  something  to  this  point ;  leaving  it  in  the 
mean  time  to  every  person  to  receive  or  reject,  as  in 
his  discretion  he  shall  see  cause. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  most  eminent  and 
learned  divines,  that  our  Saviour's  words  here  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  an  absolute,  but  in  a  comparative 
sense ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  he  says,  All  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men;  his  meaning  is  no 
more  than  that  all  other  sins  and  blasphemies  shall 
sooner  be  forgiven  than  this  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For,  say  they,  if  his  words  be  to  be 
taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  without  this  comparison, 
then  the  first  part  of  his  proposition  is  not  true :  for 
it  is  certain,  that  all  other  sins  and  blasphemies  shall 
not  actually  be  forgiven  to  all  men ;  but  some  shall 
perish  in  their  sins  and  blasphemies.  They  say, 
therefore,  that  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  an  Hebrew 
form  of  speech,  which  is  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  scriptures,  when  the  difficulty  of  a  thing 
coming  to  pass  is  designed  to  be  expressed  by  the 
Jewish  authors.  Thus  they  will  say,  such  a  thing 
shall  come  to  pass,  but  another  thing  shall  not  come 
to  pass,  where  it  is  not  their  design  to  affirm  of  the 
former  thing  that  it  shall  really  come  to  pass,  but 
only  to  express  the  much  greater  difficulty  there  is 
that  the  latter  thing  should  ever  come  to  pass.  An 
instance  we  have  of  this  way  of  expression  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  says, 
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Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my  words 
shall  never  pass  away.  Now  certainly  his  mean- 
ing there  is  not  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  really 
pass  away,  but  that  they  should  sooner  pass  away 
than  his  words  should :  and  so  indeed  St.  Luke  ex- 
presseth  it.  So  that,  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  my  text,  (which  I  must  confess  I  think  the 
true  one,)  it  appears  that  our  Saviour  doth  not  here 
speak  either  of  the  pardonableness  of  some  sins,  or 
the  unpardonableness  of  others ;  but  only,  compara- 
tively, of  the  much  greater  danger  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  pardon  for  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  than  for  any  other  blasphemy. 

But,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the  words  in  this 
comparative  sense,  and  think  they  should  rather  be 
understood  positively  and  absolutely,  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed, let  us  take  them  so :  so  let  the  sense  of 
them  be,  that  all  other  calumnies  and  blasphemies 
may  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  this  particular  sin, 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  never 
be  forgiven  unto  men.  Yet  I  desire  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  not  follow  from 
hence  that  there  is  any  sin  that  shall  not  be  par- 
doned upon  repentance :  no,  still  this  will  be  a  true 
proposition,  namely,  that  there  is  no  sin  so  great, 
but  if  the  sinner  do  sincerely  repent  he  may  hope 
for  mercy  at  God's  hands.  And  if  he  that  is  guilty 
of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  do  not 
or  shall  not  find  mercy,  it  is  purely  because  he  doth 
not  or  cannot  repent  of  it :  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
man  is  come  to  such  a  high  degree  of  malice,  and 
impudence,  and  obstinacy  in  sinning,  that  he  dares 
affront  the  Holy  Ghost  by  ascribing  his  works  to  the 
Devil,  it  is  just  in  God  to  deny  that  person  that 
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grace  which  is  necessary  to  his  repentance,  and  so  to 
his  pardon  ;  and  to  leave  him  irremediably  in  the  con- 
dition he  hath  brought  himself  into :  it  is  upon  the 
supposition  of  this  only,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  unpardonable.  But  this  is  the  case  of  many 
other  sinners,  besides  those  that  have  committed  this 
sin.  Many  persons  may  have  sinned  so  long  and  so 
obstinately,  that  God  may  have  totally  forsaken  them 
before  they  die ;  and  then  it  is  certain  of  these  per- 
sons, that  their  sins  shall  never  be  forgiven,  because 
they  shall  never  repent. 

So  that  this  unpardonableness  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  bar  in  the  least  to  our  exhort- 
ing and  encouraging  all  sorts  of  persons  to  repent- 
ance, even  the  greatest  sinners  ;  nor  any  bar  to  their 
hopes  of  pardon,  if  they  do  repent ;  no  more  than 
the  guilt  of  any  other  grievous  sin  is.  We  may,  for 
all  that,  safely  promise  pardon  to  all  true  penitents, 
for  all  sins  whatsoever  without  exception,  and,  in  the 
same  degree  we  can  persuade  them  to  repent,  in  the 
same  degree  we  may  hope  of  them.  Athanasius's 
words  do  fitly  come  in  upon  this  occasion :  "  God 
"  did  not,"  saith  he,  "  say  to  him  that  blasphemes  and 
"  repents,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven ;  but  to  him  that 
"  blasphemes  and  remains  in  his  blasphemy.  For 
"  there  is  no  sin  that  God  will  not  pardon  to  them 
"  that  worthily  repent."  See  Quest,  ad  Antioc.  72. 
p.  285. 

But,  secondly,  I  add  this  further,  that  this  saying 
of  our  Saviour's,  taking  it  in  its  rigorous  sense,  doth 
not  exclude  all  those  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  all  possibility  of  repentance,  and  therefore  con- 
sequently from  all  possibility  of  obtaining  pardon  ; 
for  there  are  several  degrees  of  blasphemy  against 
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the  Holy  Ghost.  This  blasphemy,  in  some  persons, 
may  be  aggravated  with  more  knowledge  and  wilful- 
ness and  malice  than  in  others ;  and  these  others, 
that  sin  with  less  knowledge,  and  less  malice,  and 
less  wilfulness,  are  more  capable  objects  of  God's 
grace  and  mercy  and  forgiveness.  And  besides,  it 
is  enough  for  the  verifying  these  kind  of  threatenings, 
that  they  shall  generally,  and  for  the  most  part,  be 
inflicted  ;  though  not  always,  and  in  all  cases,  and  on 
all  persons.  Those  very  persons  that  our  Saviour 
here  chargeth  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  afterwards  crucified  him ;  yet  those  very 
persons  our  Saviour  prays  for,  that  their  sin  might 
be  forgiven ;  and  those  very  persons  St.  Peter  after- 
wards preached  to,  and  calleth  upon  them  to  wash 
away  their  sin  by  baptism  and  repentance.  This 
is  an  argument  that  the  case  of  all  them  was  not 
desperate,  but  that  some  of  them  might  repent  and 
be  forgiven.  And  one  of  the  fathers  doubts  not  to 
say,  (I  think  it  is  St.  Ambrose,)  that  some  of  those 
three  thousand,  that  were  converted  by  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon,  were  of  these  Pharisees  that  had  been 
guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  Mr. 
H.  p.  22.) 

There  is  nothing  more  positively  threatened  in  the 
New  Testament  than  actual  damnation  to  the  un- 
worthy receivers  of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the 
Corinthians :  He  that  eateth  and  drinheth  unwor- 
thily, saith  St.  Paul,  eateth  and  drinheth  damnation 
to  himself.  Now  let  us  take  damnation  here  in  what 
sense  we  will,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  say,  that  all 
those  that  did  then  eat  or  drink  unworthily,  or  have 
done  so  at  any  time  since,  did  or  shall  actually  incur 
that  punishment.  God  Almighty,  like  all  other  law- 
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givers,  when  he  makes  laws,  and  annexes  punish- 
ments to  them,  to  deter  from  the  transgression  of 
them,  doth  not  thereby  so  tie  up  his  own  hands,  but 
that  he  hath  still  the  power  of  granting  repentance, 
and  upon  that,  pardon,  as  he  sees  cause ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  judgment  his  mercy  will  find  a  place,  if 
the  sinner,  by  a  monstrous  degree  of  obstinacy,  hath 
not  made  himself  uncapable  of  it. 

But  enough  upon  this  head.  Having  thus  given 
an  account  (or  at  least  endeavoured  it)  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  text,  what  remains  is,  in  the  fifth  and 
last  place,  to  inquire,  whether  Christians  at  this  day 
can  be  guilty  of  this  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  what  those  sins  are  that  do  most  nearly 
approach  to  it. 

This  inquiry  is  the  more  needful,  because  several 
persons,  under  the  power  of  melancholy,  are  apt  to 
fancy  they  are  guilty  of  this  unpardonable  sin ; 
though,  as  it  may  appear  from  what  has  been  said, 
without  any  reason  at  all.  I  shall  briefly  comprise 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head  in  these  following 
particulars : 

First  of  all,  if  we  take  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  precisely  as  our  Saviour  here  discours- 
ed of  it,  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  now  living 
should  be  guilty  of  it ;  because  no  man  can  be  in 
those  circumstances  that  they  were  whom  he  here 
charges  it  upon  ;  they  were  eyewitnesses  of  his  mira- 
cles, and  so  had  the  greatest  evidence  that  was  pos- 
sible of  the  truth  of  them,  and  yet  attributed  them 
to  sorcery  and  witchcraft :  but  now  none  but  those 
that  lived  at  that  time  were  capable  of  blaspheming 
in  this  manner.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
that  professeth  Christianity,  so  long  as  he  professeth 
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it,  to  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  here  spoken  of;  I  do  not  speak  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, (for  as  to  those  I  just  now  spoke,)  hut  as 
to  the  kind  of  the  blasphemy,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of 
that  kind  of  blasphemy.  For  whosoever  professeth 
Christianity,  let  him  be  never  so  wicked  other  ways, 
yet  he  pretends  to  believe  that  it  is  the  true  religion, 
and  that  Christ  was  a  true  Prophet.  And  if  he  pre- 
tends or  professes  to  believe  so,  he  cannot  at  the 
same  time  give  out  that  Christ  was  an  impostor,  and 
wrought  his  miracles  by  the  power  of  the  Devil, 
which,  as  I  have  shewed,  is  the  only  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  mentioned  in  the  gospel. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  man  among  us  that  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  concern- 
ing our  Saviour's  history,  that  believes  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus,  that  he  preached  such  a  doc- 
trine, led  such  a  life,  wrought  such  miracles,  as  he 
is  recorded  to  have  done ;  and  yet,  contrary  to  his 
own  conviction,  saith  that  this  Jesus  did  these  ex- 
traordinary works  by  the  power  of  the  Devil,  such 
a  man  hath  blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same 
kind,  though  not  with  the  same  circumstances,  that 
the  Pharisees  did.  Further,  if  any  one  do  ascribe 
the  mighty  works  that  were  done  by  the  apostles 
and  the  other  first  Christians,  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  which  were  as 
great  and  as  convincing  as  the  miracles  our  Saviour 
himself  wrought ;  I  say,  if  any  one  do  ascribe  those 
to  the  Devil,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  of  fact ;  such  a  one  also  blasphemes  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  kind,  though  in  different 
circumstances,  as  the  Pharisees  did. 

Fourthly,  all  atheistical  persons,  that  deny  the 
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being  of  God  or  Providence,  and  scoff  at  all  religion, 
and  would  make  others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere 
cheat  and  imposture  ;  though  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  they  do  not 
believe  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  yet  they  have 
sinned  as  much  or  more  against  their  natural  light, 
and  are  guilty  of  as  great,  if  not  greater  blasphemy 
than  the  Pharisees  were,  namely,  the  blasphemy 
against  God  the  Father  ;  and  consequently  their  sin 
will  be  as  unpardonable,  or  more  unpardonable,  than 
theirs. 

Fifthly,  a  total  apostasy  from  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  it,  is  of  all 
other  sins  the  nearest  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  may  sometimes  prove  the  very  same : 
and  accordingly,  as  severe  things  are  said  against 
this  sin  by  the  apostles,  as  are  said  against  the  blas- 
phemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  our  Saviour. 

Sixthly,  there  are  other  sins,  which,  though  they 
are  not  of  so  horrid  a  nature  as  this  I  now  men- 
tioned, yet  have  in  them  a  natural  tendency  towards 
this  great,  unpardonable  sin  we  are  speaking  of : 
and  therefore  every  one  that  has  any  regard  to  his 
soul  ought  more  especially  to  beware  of  them.  Such 
are,  profane  drolling  upon  religion,  turning  into  ridi- 
cule the  holy  scriptures,  the  matter  of  faith ;  and, 
lastly,  infidelity,  and  not  believing  and  owning 
Christ's  religion,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  it.  These,  it  is  true,  are 
none  of  them  directly  blasphemies  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  they  have  some  affinity  with  it ;  and  a 
sad  account  have  those  persons  that  are  guilty  of 
them  to  make  at  the  day  of  judgment,  unless  they 
prevent  it  by  a  timely  repentance. 
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But,  seventhly  and  lastly,  it  appears  plainly,  from 
the  account  we  have  now  given,  that  those  sins  that 
do  most  trouble  and  afflict  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians, as  taking  them  to  be  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  far  from  being  what  they  take  them  to 
be,  nay,  are  of  a  quite  different  nature.  The  general 
opinion  that  people  among  us  have  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  this,  that  it  is  any  great,  wilful, 
deliberate  sin,  committed  against  conscience  after 
a  full  conviction,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
hearts  testified  that  they  ought  not  to  do  this  wick- 
edness. All  these  kind  of  sins  are  indeed  bad 
enough,  and  will  as  certainly  damn  us,  without  re- 
pentance, as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
yet  it  is  plain,  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  that 
sin,  that  they  are  no  ways  akin  to  it,  but  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  For  the  proper  notion  of  that  sin, 
as  I  have  often  said,  is  the  affirming  our  Saviour's 
miracles  to  be  magical  and  diabolical ;  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  those  that  commit  these  deliberate  sins 
are  far  from  doing.  There  is  another  notion  of  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  that  ohtains  among 
some,  which  is  far  more  unlikely  than  this  I  have 
mentioned  ;  but  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  only 
those  that  are  deeply  afflicted  with  hypochondriac 
melancholy  that  do  entertain  it.  It  is  this ;  that 
wicked,  and  atheistical,  and  blasphemous  thoughts 
are  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost:  but  I  would 
ask  such,  Do  they  encourage  these  thoughts  or  no  ? 
do  they  delight  in  them,  or  do  they  vent  them  as 
the  fixed  and  settled  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and 
that  too  designingly  and  maliciously  ?  If  they  do 
not,  (as  I  dare  say,  of  all  others,  those  that  thus 
complain  are  least  likely  to  do,)  they  may  be  assured 
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that  they  are  far  from  having  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nay,  perhaps,  (as  the  case 
may  be,)  from  having  committed  any  sin  at  all. 
Another  notion  taken  up  about  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  some  people  is,  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
plying with  the  good  motions  that  are  sometimes 
made  to  their  souls  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  there 
is  no  occasion  to  give  any  further  answer. 

I  have  gone  through  all  the  points  I  proposed  to 
discourse  on  upon  this  text.  I  have  no  more  to  add, 
but  that  it  would  please  God,  who  hath  brought  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  the  belief  of  his 
Son,  and  his  miracles  and  doctrines,  to  establish  and 
confirm  us  every  day  more  and  more  in  that  know- 
ledge and  belief,  that  we  may  never  fall  away  from 
him,  or  affront  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  ever  dishonour 
his  excellent  religion  with  a  loose,  vicious,  unchris- 
tian life. 

This  God  of  his  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

THE  doing  all  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God 
is  the  great  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  great  business 
of  our  lives ;  and,  accordingly,  among  all  sorts  of 
pretenders  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  more  talked 
of  than  that,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  a  point  that  is 
often  misunderstood.  For  which  reason  I  shall  at 
this  time  make  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  the 
true  notion  and  importance  of  this  great  point,  and 
to  give  some  account  of  those  cases  that  are  usually 
put  about  it. 

To  do  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  to  do 
our  actions  so  as  that  God  may  be  glorified  by  them. 
Now  how  that  is  to  be  done,  we  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  light  from  St.  Paul's  discourse  in  this  chap- 
ter :  he  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  resolv- 
ing some  cases  of  conscience  about  eating  those 
things  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ; 
in  what  cases  it  was  lawful  to  a  Christian  to  eat  of 
them,  and  in  what  cases  it  was  utterly  unlawful ; 
and,  again,  when  it  was  lawful,  in  what  cases  it  was 
convenient  for  a  man  to  use  his  Christian  liberty, 
and  in  what  cases  it  was  convenient  he  should  not 
use  it,  upon  account  of  the  weakness  of  other  men's 
consciences.  And  the  result  of  all  his  instructions 
and  advices,  concerning  these  points,  is  comprised  in 
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the  words  of  my  text,  and  those  that  follow ;  Whe- 
ther therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Give  no  offence,  neither 
to  the  Jew,  nor  to  the  Gentile,  nor  to  the  church 
of  God:  even  as  I  please  men  in  all  things,  not 
seeking  my  own  profit,  hut  the  profit  of  many,  that 
they  may  he  saved.  The  sense  of  which  words  is 
plainly  this ;  that  whenever  Christians  were  invited 
to  that  sort  of  feasts  he  had  been  speaking  of,  that 
not  only  as  to  their  eating  and  drinking,  but  in  all 
the  other  actions  of  their  life,  the  great  rule  they 
were  to  walk  by  was  this,  of  doing  honour  to  God, 
and  advancing  his  religion  in  the  world.  And  there- 
fore let  them  have  a  care  of  giving  offence,  or  put- 
ting a  stumblingblock  before  any :  let  them  have  a 
care  of  doing  any  action  that  might  discourage  the 
brethren  in  their  profession  of  Christianity,  or  en- 
courage the  heathen  to  continue  in  their  idolatry ; 
for  all  such  actions  were  a  dishonouring  of  God; 
but  let  them  endeavour  all  possible  ways,  by  their 
innocence  and  virtue,  and  their  prudent  and  cha- 
ritable behaviour,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  in 
all  things,  and  by  that  means  to  recommend  it  to  all 
about  them. 

From  hence  now  it  appears  pretty  plain,  that  this 
precept  of  glorifying  God  in  our  actions,  or  doing 
our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God,  hath  this  general 
sense  and  meaning ;  that  we  take  care  to  live  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  religion,  and  that  none  of  our 
actions  be  contradictory  to  it,  or  cast  a  blemish 
upon  it,  and  thereby  hinder  others  either  from  con- 
tinuing in  it  or  coming  over  to  it :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  use  our  utmost  diligence  to  frame  our 
conversations  in  such  a  way  as  may  both  shew  us  to 
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be  sincere,  conscientious  Christians  ourselves,  and 
may  likewise  tend  to  the  honour  and  advancement 
of  Christianity  in  others.  In  a  word,  we  then  glo- 
rify God,  according  to  St.  Paul,  when  we  are  as 
good  as  we  can,  and  do  as  much  good  as  we  can. 

This,  I  say,  to  me  seems  to  be  the  true  notion  of 
doing  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God ;  as  would 
further  appear,  if  it  was  needful  to  insist  on  it, 
both  from  several  other  passages  of  scripture,  and 
likewise  from  the  reason  of  the  thing.  As  for  scrip- 
ture, I  will  only  take  notice  of  two  passages ;  one 
is  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the  fifteenth  of  St.  John, 
the  8th  verse,  where  he  tells  his  disciples,  Hereby 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ; 
so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples.  If  they  had  asked  him 
this  question  on  purpose,  how  or  by  what  means  a 
man  might  bring  glory  to  God,  or  do  his  actions  to 
the  glory  of  God,  he  could  not  have  given  a  more 
direct  answer  to  such  a  question  than  he  hath  done 
in  these  words ;  Hereby  is  my  Fa  ther  glorified,  that 
ye  bear  much  fruit;  as  much  as  to  say,  The  true 
way  of  glorifying  God  is  to  abound  in  all  the  fruits 
of  a  holy  and  Christian  conversation. 

The  other  text  I  shall  name  is  that  of  St.  Paul, 
Phil.  i.  9,  10,  and  11th  verses;  /  pray,  saith  he, 
that  your  love  may  abound  more  and  more;  that  ye 
may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  being  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by 
Christ  Jesus  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God: 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  from  hence,  than  this, 
that  we  then  advance  the  glory  and  praise  of  God, 
when  our  love  towards  others  does  abound,  when  we 
are  sincere  and  without  offence,  being  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  the  gospel  of 
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Christ  obliges  us  to.  Nor  is  this  only  the  scripture 
account  of  the  thing,  but  the  very  notion  which  na- 
ture and  reason  will  suggest  to  us.  For  pray  what 
is  the  glory  of  God,  if  we  go  to  the  very  strictness 
of  the  expression,  but  the  manifestation  of  himself 
to  his  creatures,  the  communication  of  his  excellen- 
cies and  perfections  to  others  besides  himself,  to 
others  that  had  no  being  of  themselves,  but  were 
made  by  him  ? 

This  is  the  glory  of  God ;  and  therefore  by  un- 
avoidable consequence  it  follows,  that  these  crea- 
tures, these  beings  to  which  God  manifests  himself, 
to  which  he  communicates  his  perfections,  do  then 
glorify  him,  or  do  their  actions  to  his  glory,  when 
they  live  suitable  to  those  ends  for  which  he  created 
them ;  that  is,  when  they  live  in  obedience  to  his 
laws,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  they  can  to  make 
all  their  fellow  creatures  do  so  to.  It  is  impossible 
we  should  give  any  glory  to  God  in  any  other  sense ; 
for,  alas !  we  can  add  nothing  to  him,  we  cannot  in 
the  least  augment  his  infinite  happiness  and  perfec- 
tions with  all  our  skill  and  industry.  He  would 
from  all  eternity  have  been  as  great,  and  as  power- 
ful, and  as  wise,  and  as  just,  and  as  holy  as  he  now 
is,  though  none  of  us  had  been  in  being.  But  since 
it  pleased  his  infinite  goodness  to  create  an  innu- 
merable company  of  beings  to  partake  of  his  fulness, 
and  happiness,  and  perfections ;  as  this  act  of  his 
was  glory  in  him,  or  to  his  glory,  or  rendered  him 
glorious ;  so  in  our  living  up  to  the  ends  we  were 
made  for  in  our  being  like  God,  and  copying  out  his 
perfections  in  our  own  minds,  in  our  loving  him  and 
obeying  him,  and  having  the  same  universal  love  and 
kindness  to  all  the  creation  that  God  hath  to  us ;  in 
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this,  I  say,  consists  all  the  returns  of  glory  that  we 
can  make  to  him,  all  the  glorifying  of  him  or  shew- 
ing forth  his  glory  that  we  are  capahle  of. 

Jt  was  his  glory  that  he  made  us,  and  designed  us 
for  excellent  purposes ;  and  we  then,  according  to 
our  scantlings,  return  glory  to  him  when  we  serve 
those  purposes  he  made  us  for,  by  living  religiously 
ourselves,  and  advancing  his  religion  all  the  ways 
we  can  in  the  world.  This,  I  say,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  is  all  the  notion  we  can  have  of 
doing  our  actions  to  God's  glory ;  and  thus  indeed 
it  was  that  our  Saviour  glorified  God  while  he  was 
in  this  world,  as  he  declares  in  the  seventeenth  of 
St.  John,  the  4th  verse ;  Father,  saith  he,  /  have 
glorified  thee  upon  earth  :  and  how  was  that  ?  Why 
he  adds,  /  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me 
to  do. 

Having  thus  explained  my  text,  and  fixed  the 
notion  of  doing  all  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God, 
that  which  I  have  now  to  do  is  to  make  some  use- 
ful inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  both  with 
relation  to  our  instruction  and  our  practice.  And, 

First  of  all,  from  hence  we  learn  what  the  things 
are  that  are  necessary  to  be  observed  by  every  one 
that  means  to  do  all  his  actions  to  the  glory  of  God. 

And  they  are  two ;  first,  that  he  doth  so  entirely 
devote  himself  to  God,  as  to  make  his  service  the 
great  and  principal  business  of  his  life.  For  if  the 
glorifying  God  consists  in  living  up  to  the  ends  of 
our  creation,  and  doing  him  and  his  religion  the  best 
service  we  can  possibly,  then  it  is  certain  no  man 
can  glorify  God  as  he  ought  to  do,  that  doth  not 
make  this  the  main  end,  or  that  hath  any  interests 
to  pursue  that  are  dearer  to  him  than  religion  and 
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virtue.  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
observing  the  precept  of  the  text,  that  a  man,  by 
every  action  that  he  doth,  should  intend  and  design 
the  glory  of  God,  for  I  shall  shew  by  and  by  that 
that  is  not  required  :  but  this,  I  say,  is  necessary,  that 
a  man  should  have  such  a  constant  sense  of  God  and 
religion  upon  his  spirit,  as  that  it  shall  influence  and 
govern  all  the  other  projects  of  his  life.  So  that  he 
shall  always  be  in  a  condition  of  truly  saying,  I  am 
God's,  and  not  my  own  ;  I  am  devoted  to  his  service, 
and  the  main  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  approve 
myself  to  him ;  nor  will  I  engage  in  any  design  that 
is  inconsistent  with  this. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  man,  in  order  to  the 
doing  his  actions  to  the  glory  of  God,  must  thus 
honestly  fix  his  general  principles  and  designs,  so 
will  it  be  also  necessary  that  he  take  care  of  his  par- 
ticular actions ;  at  least  thus  far,  that  he  never  do 
any  action  that  he  knows  is  sinful  or  contradictory 
to  the  laws  of  God.  For  indeed,  as  the  only  way 
we  have  of  glorifying  God  is  to  keep  his  laws,  so  the 
only  way  that  we  can  dishonour  him  is  by  breaking 
them  :  and  therefore,  whatever  a  man's  principles  be, 
if  he  consent  to  the  doing  of  any  evil  thing,  he  is 
so  far  from  glorifying  God  at  that  time,  that,  as  the 
apostle  expresseth  it  in  the  second  of  the  Romans, 
by  breaking  his  laws  he  dishonours  him.  But  of 
this  likewise  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  by 
and  by.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  lay  down,  and  I 
desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  whoever  takes 
care  of  the  two  things  I  have  now  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  so  fixes  the  great  design  of  his  life,  that  he 
makes  it  his  main  business  to  serve  God,  and  like- 
wise so  orders  his  actions  that  he  doth  not  thereby 
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transgress  any  known  law  of  God ;  such  a  man  can- 
not fail  of  observing  the  precept  in  my  text,  of  doing 
his  actions  to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  second  inference  I  draw  from  what  has  been 
said  is  this :  if  this  notion  of  glorifying  God,  which 
I  have  laid  down,  be  admitted,  then  there  will  be  an 
easy  solution  given  to  some  difficulties  which  have 
not  a  little  exercised  both  the  wits  of  disputing  men 
and  the  consciences  of  the  scrupulous.  There  are 
three  of  this  nature,  which  I  shall  briefly  touch 
upon. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  a  great  question,  whether 
a  man  is  not,  by  virtue  of  this  precept,  bound  so  to 
prefer  the  glonj  of  God  before  all  other  considera- 
tions, as  to  be  well  contented  and  satisfied  even  with 
his  own  damnation,  if  that  did  really  tend  to  God's 
glory.  For,  say  they,  if  God's  glory  be  our  highest 
end,  then  we  ought  to  be  well  pleased  with  every 
thing  that  makes  for  that  end ;  and  if  our  own  de- 
struction do  advance  God's  glory,  we  have  little  love 
to  God,  if  we  be  not  well  contented  he  should  deal  so 
with  us. 

Thus  some  very  seraphical  men  do  talk.  But  it 
is  a  very  hard  doctrine,  and  yet  withal  very  hard  to 
be  disputed  against :  but  the  comfort  is,  if  the  no- 
tion that  I  have  now  laid  before  you  be  true,  there 
will  need  no  disputing  against  it ;  for  it  will  of  itself 
fall  to  the  ground  :  it  will  be  an  idle  thing  for  any 
man  to  dispute  such  a  question,  or  to  trouble  him- 
self about  an  answer  to  it.  For,  as  I  have  shewn, 
to  endeavour  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  endeavour 
our  own  salvation,  is  perfectly  the  same  thing  :  there 
is  no  difference  at  all  between  them ;  and  in  the  same 
degree  and  by  the  same  ways  that  we  can  be  said 
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to  promote  our  salvation,  or  to  avoid  destruction,  in 
the  same  degree  and  by  the  same  way  we  advance 
God's  glory.  So  that  were  it  not  for  the  overfruit- 
fulness  of  some  men's  heads  in  framing  distinctions 
where  there  needs  to  be  none,  there  could  be  no 
competition  at  all  between  these  two  things. 

The  second  question  that  is  usually  put  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  and  which  is  much  like  the  for- 
mer, is  this  :  Whether  a  man  be  not  so  purely  to  re- 
gard the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  actions,  as  to  have 
no  consideration  of  himself,  or  of  any  benefit  that  he 
shall  receive  by  his  service  of  God  ;  or,  if  he  did  serve 
God  with  prospect  of  being  rewarded  by  him,  whe- 
ther is  not  this  an  argument  of  a  selfish,  mercenary 
soul,  one  that  is  not  yet  arrived  to  the  gospel  spirit? 

To  this  question,  as  it  is  much  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  former,  the  same  answer  will  serve.  We 
ought  not  to  make  any  distinction  between  God's 
glory  and  our  own  happiness,  as  this  question  sup- 
poseth.  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder.  To  glorify  God  and  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  as  I  have  shewed,  is  the  very 
same  thing,  only  under  a  different  consideration  ;  by 
doing  either  of  the  things  we  do  both  of  them ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  lawful,  and 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  to  design  or  intend  either 
of  them ;  since  by  so  doing,  if  we  go  through  the 
work,  both  of  them  will  have  their  effect.  God  hath 
so  contrived  things,  that  if  I  do  but  love  myself 
heartily,  and  out  of  that  self-love  do  endeavour  all 
the  ways  I  can  to  promote  my  own  future  happi- 
ness ;  this  very  self-love,  and  this  endeavour  to  do 
myself  good,  shall  be  the  most  effectual  way,  nay 
the  only  way,  to  promote  and  advance  his  glory : 
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and,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  I 
have  no  concern  for  myself,  but  lay  all  my  designs 
and  do  all  my  actions  purely  out  of  respect  to  God, 
without  any  consideration  of  my  own  interest ;  yet 
this  will  effectually  be  most  for  my  own  good  at  the 
last ;  for  we  then  serve  ourselves  in  the  highest  de- 
gree we  are  capable  of,  when  we  love  God  as  much 
as  possibly  we  can. 

But  that  it  is  indeed  very  allowable  in  any  Chris- 
tian to  serve  God  out  of  a  prospect  of  receiving  ad- 
vantages to  himself  thereby,  cannot  in  the  least  be 
doubted :  for  if  this  be  not  admitted,  what  possible 
account  can  we  give  of  the  method  that  God  him- 
self hath  thought  fit  to  pitch  upon  for  the  bringing 
us  to  salvation  ?  The  way  by  which  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  deal  with  mankind  is  to  propose  rewards 
to  them  for  the  exciting  them  to  be  obedient  to  his 
laws,  and  to  denounce  punishments  for  deterring 
them  from  sin ;  and  this  is  the  great  design  of  all 
his  revelations;  the  main  business  of  the  whole 
scriptures  is  authoritatively  to  declare  to  us  from 
God,  that  if  we  will  serve  him  we  shall  be  happy ; 
but  if  not,  we  shall  be  miserable.  Now  if  it  was 
not  allowable  for  us  to  make  use  of  these  considera- 
tions as  motives  to  incline  us  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  arguments  to  fright  us  from  that  which  is  evil, 
the  scriptures  would  be  the  most  empty  piece  of 
pageantry  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  work  we  make 
with  encouragements,  promises,  and  threatenings, 
would  be  a  mere  idle  noise  that  signified  nothing. 

Nay,  in  the  second  place,  so  far  need  we  be  from 
fearing  that  our  religion  is  selfish  upon  this  account, 
that  in  the  practice  of  it  we  look  upon  our  benefit 
and  advantage,  that  I  believe  we  may  truly  say,  that 
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our  Saviour  himself,  when  he  was  here  upon  earth, 
did  in  some  measure  act  upon  the  same  principle; 
for  it  is  told  us  expressly  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  twelfth 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  Christ  himself,  for,  or  in  consi- 
deration of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  (that  is 
to  say,  the  rewards  that  his  human  nature  should 
receive  for  his  sufferings)  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame,  and  is  now  for  ever  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God :  and  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore, where  he  is  commemorating  and  applying  the 
noble  and  great  actions  of  the  patriarchs,  and  what 
mighty  trials  they  underwent  for  the  cause  of  God, 
he  tells  us  particularly,  that  those  great  things  they 
did  and  suffered  because  they  had  respect  to  the 
recompense  of  reward.  And  therefore  surely  that 
which  the  apostle  allowed  and  commended  in  them 
will  be  no  great  blemish  or  disparagement  to  us,  if 
we  practise  it  now.  But  then,  thirdly,  let  me  add 
this  further  upon  this  head,  whoever  is  once  heartily 
religious  (upon  what  principle  soever  he  became  so) 
will  not,  cannot  be  of  a  slavish,  mercenary  spirit ; 
for  he  will  not  love  himself  only,  but  he  will  heartily 
love  God  too.  He  will  love  God  for  himself,  and  he 
will  love  virtue  and  goodness  for  itself,  because  he 
is  infinitely  satisfied  that  these  objects  are  lovely  in 
themselves,  and  that  God  hath  done  the  greatest 
kindness  to  mankind  that  is  possible  in  recommend- 
ing them  to  man's  choice,  and  affections,  and  pur- 
suit. So  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  loves  him- 
self  he  will  love  God  as  well  as  himself,  because  he 
knows  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  eternally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  any  further  happy  than  he  hath 
a  participation  of  God  and  his  nature.  And  as  for 
the  curiosity  of  distinguishing  whether  it  be  pre- 
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cisely  the  love  of  God,  or  the  love  of  himself,  that 
puts  him  upon  doing  good  actions,  he  will  not  trou- 
ble himself  about  it.  Nay,  if  he  should  be  so  critical 
as  to  examine  himself  concerning  this  point,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  be  able  to  discover  which,  or 
to  give  any  answer  to  the  question.  For,  in  his  con- 
sideration, the  love  and  service  of  God  and  his  own 
happiness  are  so  involved  and  wrapt  up  together, 
that  he  cannot  make  a  distinction  between  them. 

A  third  question,  which  is  frequently  put  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  text,  is  this  :  Whether  in  every 
action  we  do,  we  ought  not  to  have  a  particular  re- 
spect or  attention  to  the  glory  of  God  in  that  action, 
because  it  is  said  by  the  apostle,  that  whether  ye 
eat  or  drink,  ye  must  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

To  this  I  easily  answer,  from  the  grounds  before 
laid  down,  it  is  not  said  we  must  think  of  God's 
glory  in  every  thing  we  do,  but  that  we  must  do  all 
our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God.  Now  that  is  cer- 
tainly done,  as  I  said  before,  when  all  our  conversa- 
tion is  just,  and  honest,  and  virtuous,  and  proceeds 
from  a  good  principle,  and  tends  to  the  honour  of 
our  religion,  but  no  way  to  the  disparagement  and 
scandal  of  it.   This  is  to  glorify  God,  and  this  only. 

Taking  now  this  for  granted,  we  may  assuredly 
both  eat  and  drink,  and  do  whatever  we  do,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  even  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
no  actual  thoughts  of  this,  but  have  quite  other  con- 
siderations in  our  heads  :  as,  for  instance, 

When  we  are  following  our  employments  and 
callings,  we  do  glorify  God  in  those  instances,  as  far 
as  such  instances  are  capable  of  advancing  God's 
glory.  If,  in  our  dealings  with  those  that  are  con- 
cerned with  us,  we  do  behave  ourselves  sincerely, 
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and  uprightly,  and  conscientiously,  though  yet  we 
have  not  at  that  time,  when  we  are  thus  managing 
our  business,  any  distinct  respect  to  the  giving  glory 
to  God  in  what  we  do. 

When  we  are  at  a  feast,  and  set  down  at  a  meal, 
we  do  truly  give  glory  to  God  in  that  action,  if  our 
discourse  and  conversation  be  sober  and  modest,  and 
agreeable  to  the  Christian  rules ;  and  if  withal  we 
do  eat  and  drink  temperately,  so  as  not  to  prejudice 
our  health,  or  our  business,  though  we  have  no  other 
design  of  religion  in  our  heads  at  that  time. 

Thus  again,  when  we  give  alms,  we  do  sufficiently 
secure  the  glory  of  God  by  pitying  a  poor  man,  and 
relieving  his  necessity,  though  we  have  no  other  re- 
spect or  consideration. 

And  thus,  in  the  last  place,  when  we  set  ourselves 
to  our  religious  offices,  for  instance,  to  the  exercise 
of  prayer  and  devotion ;  we  need  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  but  that  when  we  approach  to  God  with  an 
honest  heart,  sensible  of  our  own  vileness,  and  of 
the  great  needs  we  stand  in  of  his  mercy  and  grace, 
and  so  pray  heartily  to  him  for  it ;  though  we  design 
nothing  more  hereby  at  this  time  than  our  own  be- 
nefit, and  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  yet  this  is  a 
glorifying  God  in  this  action,  as  much  as  the  action 
will  bear. 

And  so  we  may  say  of  all  particular  actions  of  hu- 
man life,  that  are  done  as  they  should  be  done;  it 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  honour  of  being 
done  to  God's  glory  if  they  be  regularly  done,  and 
pursuant  to  the  main  design  of  our  religion  ;  which 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  g'/ori/  of  God. 

But  if  this  will  not  satisfy  a  scrupulous  person, 
let  us  put  a  familiar  case  in  another  matter,  which 
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will  perhaps  give  some  satisfaction  when  the  dry 
reason  of  the  thing  will  not. 

The  Christian  life  is  often  compared  in  scripture 
to  a  journey  ;  and  with  great  reason,  since  St.  Paul 
hath  told  us,  that  we  are  all  here  in  the  state  of  pil- 
grims and  travellers,  and  have  no  abiding  continu- 
ing city,  but  are  seeking  one  to  come.  Taking  now 
the  Christian  life  under  this  .notion,  here  comes  the 
case :  is  every  man  that  takes  a  journey  bound  at 
every  step  he  makes  in  his  way  to  think  of  his  jour- 
ney's end  ?  Must  he  be  continually  under  a  neces- 
sity of  exercising  his  thoughts  and  meditations  upon 
the  great  design  for  which  he  took  that  journey,  or 
otherwise  he  cannot  make  any  progress  in  it?  No 
certainly;  as  long  as  he  travels  on,  and  takes  the 
right  path,  and  neither  goes  backward,  nor  to  the 
right  hand,  nor  to  the  left ;  though  he  may  in  his 
passage  entertain  himself  with  several  thoughts  and 
fancies ;  though  he  may  have  in  his  mind  twenty 
little  by  designs,  which  have  little  relation  to  his 
main  business ;  yet,  I  say,  so  long  as  he  pursues  his 
main  design,  and  still  goes  forward  in  the  right 
road,  nobody  living  will  deny  that  he  is  every  day 
advancing  in  his  way,  and  will  at  last,  if  he  con- 
tinues in  this  course,  safely  arrive  at  the  place  whi- 
ther he  is  bound. 

The  case  is  just  the  same  as  to  the  matter  we  are 
speaking  of;  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  pilgrim- 
age is  the  glory  of  God,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the 
salvation  of  our  souls ;  and  we  do  not  fail  to  serve 
this  end,  and  to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  it,  so 
long  as  we  travel  in  those  paths  of  righteousness 
and  virtue  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  chalk- 
ed out  to  us;  but  whether  in  every  step  of  our  Chris- 
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tian  pilgrimage  we  do  actually  intend  this,  or  in- 
tend it  not,  it  is  no  great  matter,  so  long  as  our  main 
design  is  upon  it,  and  we  go  on  in  the  direct  road 
that  leads  to  it. 

But  let  us  leave  these  questions,  and  come  to  some 
other  inferences  from  this  doctrine :  in  the  third 
place,  if  this  account  we  have  given  of  glorifying 
God  be  true,  if  it  be  the  glory  of  God  that  all  men 
should  be  good  and  do  good,  and  that  we  then  shew 
another  his  glory  when  we  thus  are  and  thus  do ; 
then  it  follows,  that  we  ought  to  believe  that  God 
hath  a  kindness  for  every  one  of  us ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  great  derogation  from  his  glory,  to 
think  or  teach  that  any  of  us  are  in  our  original 
creation  designed  by  God  to  be  miserable  without 
respect  to  our  evil  actions. 

I  know  it  has  often  been  said,  that  it  is  as  much 
for  the  glory  of  God  that  some  beings  should  from 
eternity  be  appointed  vessels  of  wrath  and  dis- 
honour, (that  is,  the  objects  of  God's  hatred  and  dis- 
pleasure,) as  it  is  that  others  should  be  designed 
vessels  of  honour,  and  as  such  be  made  eternally 
happy :  not  for  any  good  or  evil  that  God  did  fore- 
see one  would  do  more  than  the  other,  but  merely 
because  he  would  have  it  so  :  for,  say  they,  both 
these  things  do  equally  manifest  God's  infinite  and 
absolute  power  and  dominion  and  sovereignty ;  and 
therefore  they  are  both  equally  for  his  glory. 

But  I  wish  those  that  talk  at  this  rate  would  a 
little  better  consider  the  notion  of  God's  glory  :  such 
a  promiscuous  indiscriminating  way  of  proceeding  as 
this,  may  well  enough  become  some  sorts  of  crea- 
tures, that  would  be  arbitrary  in  all  their  actions, 
and  have  no  sense  of  law  or  justice  :  but  I  am  sure 
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it  can  never  suit  with  the  nature  of  the  holy,  blessed 
God,  who  is  infinitely  benign  and  just  and  good ; 
and  who  never  dealt  nor  will  deal  with  his  crea- 
tures but  in  such  a  way  as  they  themselves  shall  at 
last,  when  their  eyes  are  opened,  be  satisfied  is  right- 
eous and  fair  and  equal.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
madness  and  insolence  of  some  great  disturbers  of 
mankind  to  make  wars,  and  create  abundance  of 
miseries  to  poor  harmless  creatures,  for  no  other 
cause  but  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  advance 
their  power  and  grandeur  :  and  this  they  may  ac- 
count their  glory.  But  how  infinitely  different  is 
this  kind  of  glory  from  that  which  God  Almighty 
proposeth  to  himself!  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  justice  and  reason  and  goodness,  which  are  es- 
sential to  his  own  mind ;  and,  as  far  as  the  scripture 
gives  us  an  account  of  him,  he  never  did,  nor  doth, 
nor  will  act  in  an  arbitrary  way  with  his  creatures : 
but  his  government  of  the  world  in  all  instances 
hath  been  and  ever  will  be  managed  by  infinite 
goodness  and  righteousness ;  and  therefore  these 
opinions  are  heartily  to  be  rejected  by  all  that  love 
God,  and  are  zealous  for  his  glory,  which  do  suppose 
that  he  hath  made  any  creature  on  purpose  that 
that  creature  should  be  eternally  miserable,  or  which 
do  suppose  that  he  is  the  cause  or  the  author  of  sin 
in  any,  either  of  mankind  or  devils. 

Alas!  in  common  sense,  how  can  such  a  proceed- 
ing as  this  be  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  We  that  are 
but  poor  precarious  beings,  yet  sure  we  have  many 
of  us  better  notions  of  our  own  glory  than  this 
comes  to.  Would  we  take  it  for  an  advancement  of 
our  honour,  or  grandeur,  to  tread  upon  a  sorry  worm 
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or  other  animal  that  should  come  in  our  way,  and 
so  destroy  its  being  ?  It  is  true,  by  this  trampling  on 
a  worm  we  shew  what  power  we  have  over  that 
poor  worm  :  but  will  any  man  of  sense  think  that 
we  are  a  whit  the  more  glorious  for  doing  such  a 
might)'  action  ?  And  if  we  poor  silly  creatures  have 
so  much  sense  as  to  despise  a  man  that  would  think 
to  augment  his  glory  in  treading  upon  a  worm,  can 
we  with  patience  endure  to  hear  it  of  Almighty 
God,  who  is  a  thousand  times  more  above  us  than 
the  gi'eatest  of  kings  are  above  the  meanest  worms  ? 
I  say,  can  we  with  patience  hear  it  said  of  God,  that 
it  is  for  his  glory  to  make  a  poor  creature,  to  destroy 
him,  or  to  trample  upon  any  being,  and  make  it  for 
ever  miserable,  for  this  reason,  that  his  power,  and 
greatness,  and  absolute  dominion,  is  hereby  the  more 
magnified  and  illustrated  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  are 
there  not  some  persons  that  shall  be  saved  eternally, 
and  others  that  shall  perish  eternally,  and  this  by 
God's  appointment?  And,  since  every  thing  that 
God  doth  is  for  his  glory,  is  not  God  glorified  as 
well  in  the  damnation  of  the  one  sort  as  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  other  ?  To  this  I  answer  ;  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it ;  God  doth  receive  glory  as  well  from  his 
inflictions  and  punishments,  as  from  his  rewards  : 
but  this  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  that 
notion  of  God's  glory  that  we  have  before  laid  down; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  doth  it  give  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  we  are  now  opposing.  The 
thing  will  be  very  evident  by  representing  this  mat- 
ter in  another  form,  and  such  a  one  as  we  all  well 
enough  understand. 

Let  us  suppose  a  sovereign  prince  in  this  world, 
that  hath  all  the  authority  over  his  subjects  that  a 
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man  can  have;  it  is  in  his  power  to  reward  or  punish, 
but  when  or  how  he  thinks  fit.  What  now  is  the  end 
of  this  power  and  authority  that  is  thus  vested  in 
him  ?  Is  it  to  do  what  he  pleaseth  ?  is  it  to  dispose 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  people  in  an  arbi- 
trary way  ?  to  prefer  some  to  honours  and  dignities, 
and  to  decree  others  to  halters  and  gibbets  without 
any  consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
men  ?  No  certainly ;  no  man  living  will  say  that 
the  prince's  office  was  given  him  for  this  end :  his 
great  work  is  to  govern  his  people  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  them  that  it  is  possible :  He  is  the  min- 
ister of  God  to  them  for  their  good,  as  the  apostle 
tells  us  in  the  thirteenth  to  the  Romans.  God  hath 
made  him  an  instrument  for  the  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  those  under  his  charge  that  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  or  they  capable  of  receiving ;  but  he  is  not  an 
instrument  of  doing  mischief  to  the  meanest  of  those 
that  belong  to  him. 

Well  now,  this  is  his  duty,  and  this  is  his  office;  and 
by  governing  his  people  in  this  way,  and  to  this  end, 
he  doth  in  the  best  manner  that  is  possible  consult 
his  own  honour  and  glory.  But  here  comes  the  case  : 
some  of  his  people  are  of  such  tempers  and  manners, 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  his  authority,  nor  obey 
his  laws,  be  they  never  so  just  and  reasonable ;  but 
do  most  wicked  enormous  things  against  all  common 
honesty  and  good  manners,  and  such  things  as,  if 
they  be  countenanced  or  encouraged,  will  quite  de- 
stroy the  government,  and  with  it  the  good  of  the 
people.  Is  it  not  now  fit  that  the  prince  should 
punish  these  people  in  proportion  to  their  crimes, 
or  doth  this  in  the  least  reflect  upon  his  goodness  ? 
No,  certainly,  not  in  the  least.    His  desire  and  his 
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design  is  to  make  all  his  subjects  as  happy  as  may 
be :  but  there  are  some  that  will  not  be  happy  under 
his  government,  but  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
both  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  society: 
those  therefore  he  ought  to  make  examples  of,  and 
by  so  doing  he  is  so  far  from  acting  arbitrarily,  that 
indeed  he  would  injure  his  subjects,  and  shew  him- 
self to  be  weak  and  unfit  to  govern,  if  he  did  not 
thus  exert  his  power  of  avenging,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  he  doth  of  rewarding.  And  it  is  as  much  for 
his  glory  that  he  punisheth  incorrigible  criminals, 
that  despise  him  and  his  laws,  as  it  is  that  he  re- 
wardeth  faithful  and  worthy  subjects.  And  yet  the 
glory,  in  both  these  respects,  is  the  same ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  prince  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can  to  his  subjects ;  and  he  cannot  do  that,  unless 
he  discourage  and  punish  the  impudence  of  wicked 
men,  as  well  as  encourage  and  reward  those  that  are 
good. 

And  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  between 
God  Almighty  and  us :  he  doth  not  in  the  least  de- 
sign the  misery  or  hurt  of  any  of  his  creatures.  He 
means  well  to  us  all,  as  being  the  Father  of  us  all, 
and  would  have  us  all  to  be  happy ;  and  this  is  his 
glory.  But  if  we  will  not  obey  his  laws,  and  so 
come  to  happiness,  he  will  yet  glorify  himself  an- 
other way,  (that  is,  as  the  sovereign  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  the  world.)  by  punishing  us  after  our  deserts.  And 
even  this  is  a  pursuance  of  his  doing  good  to  man- 
kind ;  wherein,  as  we  have  said,  his  glory  doth  con- 
sist, because  without  this  administration  of  affairs 
the  good  of  mankind  could  not  be  secured. 

But,  fourthly,  another  inference  I  draw  from  this 
point  is  this  :  how  much  do  they  dishonour  God  Al- 
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mighty,  arid  act  in  contradiction  to  this  precept  in 
my  text,  of  doing  all  their  actions  to  his  glory,  that 
either  think  to  advance  God's  glory  by  doing  ill  ac- 
tions, or  that  colour  over  their  ill  actions  with  the 
specious  pretences  of  doing  them  for  God's  glory? 
What  can  be  an  affront  to  God  and  his  glory,  if 
both  these  be  not  so  ? 

God  is  then  glorified,  as  we  have  often  said,  when 
we  are  good  and  do  good,  when  we  live  like  Chris- 
tians, and  in  all  our  actions  have  an  awful  regard  to 
our  duty  :  but  now  what  can  be  more  opposite  to 
this,  than  either  to  break  God's  laws  with  a  design 
to  glorify  him  thereby,  or  to  pretend  the  glorifying 
of  him,  when  yet  we  are  only  carrying  on  our  own 
wicked  designs  ?  The  latter  indeed  of  these  is  much 
the  worse  of  the  two ;  but  yet  they  are  both  very 
bad  :  and  yet,  as  bad  as  they  are,  God  knows,  the 
practice  of  them  has  been  too  common  in  all  ages ; 
the  world,  by  sad  experience,  has  found  the  effects  of 
them.  How  many  men,  out  of  good  designs,  have 
done  very  evil  things  !  Hence  come  all  the  counter- 
feit books  for  the  advancement  (as  the  contrivers  of 
them  intended)  of  the  true  religion  ;  hence  come  the 
fabulous  miracles  of  saints,  and  twenty  other  pious 
frauds,  and  religious  cheats,  (we  may  call  them  in 
English,)  under  which  a  great  part  of  Christianity 
at  this  day  groaneth. 

But  of  the  latter  sort  of  hypocrisy  the  instances 
are  innumerable  :  nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  for  men  to  carry  on  their  covetous,  or  revenge- 
ful, or  ambitious  designs,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  promoting  religion  and  advancing  God's 
glory.  Indeed  most  of  the  wars,  and  tumults,  and 
rebellions,  and  insurrections,  and  conspiracies,  and 
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massacres,  that  have  happened  in  Christendom,  have 
been  begun,  and  carried  on,  and  had  their  successes 
from  these  pretences.  So  that  Luther  was  not  much 
in  the  wrong  when  he  said,  In  nomine  Domini  in- 
cipit  omne  malum  :  the  greatest  mischiefs  and  wick- 
ednesses come  recommended  to  us  under  the  name 
of  relig  ion  and  the  glory  of  God. 

But  O  how  intolerable  is  all  this  kind  of  practice ! 
the  worst  things  that  can  be  spoken  against  it  are 
not  bad  enough.  If  a  man  would  set  himself  on 
purpose  to  dishonour  God,  and  to  bring  a  scandal  on 
his  religion,  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  do  it  more 
effectually  tban  thus  to  do  unrighteous  and  wicked 
actions  for  the  sake,  or  under  a  pretence,  of  piety  and 
Christianity.  A  man  ought  not  to  make  the  least 
false  step  in  morals,  ought  not  to  commit  the  least 
sin,  for  the  carrying  on  the  best  cause  in  the  world. 
Be  his  intentions  never  so  pure,  be  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  true  religion  never  so  much 
in  his  eye,  yet  all  this  will  not  sanctify  one  evil  ac- 
tion, one  wilful  transgression  of  any  law  of  God ; 
and  therefore  much  less  will  it  sanctify  rapine,  and 
thefts,  and  sacrilege,  and  murder,  and  rebellion,  and 
treason,  and  such  other  infamous  crimes. 

To  conclude  all :  if  we  will  truly  do  our  actions 
to  the  glory  of  God,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endea- 
vour to  possess  our  minds  most  firmly  with  a  sense 
of  the  holiness,  and  kindness,  and  benignity  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  acquaint  ourselves  wholly  with 
the  purity,  and  simplicity,  and  goodness  of  Christ's 
religion ;  and  let  us  so  far  consider  these  things,  as 
to  be  heartily  persuaded  we  can  never  do  any  ho- 
nour or  glory  to  God,  but  by  living  up,  as  exactly  as 
we  can,  to  all  his  laws,  and  doing  all  the  credit  and 
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reputation  to  his  gospel  that  in  our  station  we  are 
capable  of.  And  therefore  let  us  propose  it  to  our- 
selves as  the  great  design  of  our  lives,  to  serve  God, 
and  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good ;  to  be  as  exemplary 
in  our  lives,  and  as  useful  in  our  generations,  as  we 
can ;  but,  above  all  things,  let  us  be  infinitely  care- 
ful that  we  never  pretend  religion  to  serve  a  secular 
turn,  nor  ever  do  an  ill  action  for  the  promoting  the 
best  designs  in  the  world.  I  say,  let  us  do  our  en- 
deavours to  perform  these  things  ;  and  to  our  en- 
deavours let  us  add  our  constant  prayers  to  God  for 
his  grace  and  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  perform  them : 
and  then,  I  dare  confidently  pronounce,  whatever 
infirmities  and  frailties  we  may  be  otherwise  at- 
tended with,  we  shall  live  up  to  the  rule  that  is 
here  given  us  by  St.  Paul ;  that  is  to  say,  Whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we  shall  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

To  which  God,  in  three  Persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  &c. 
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— Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds. 

I  DESIGN  at  this  time  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  and  to  speak  to  some  of  those  questions 
and  cases  upon  this  subject  which  I  have  often  found 
very  well-disposed  persons  to  be  uneasy  under,  for 
want  of  a  resolution  about  them  :  for  this  reason  I 
have  now  pitched  upon  this  text. 

And  here,  in  the  entrance  of  my  Discourse,  it  is 
fit  I  take  notice,  that  the  being  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  minds,  which  is  here  spoken  of, 
though  it  be  commonly  understood  to  be  the  whole 
of  regeneration,  yet  it  is  really  but  one  part  of  it, 
though  indeed  it  be  the  principal  part. 

For  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  consists  of 
two  parts ;  an  outward  baptism,  which  includes  a 
profession  of  Christ's  rebgion,  and  an  inward  sancti- 
fication,  or  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  This  is  ex- 
pressly told  us  both  by  our  Saviour  and  by  St.  Paul : 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  third  of  St.  John  ;  where  he 
tells  Nieodemus  first  of  all,  in  general,  that  except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  in  the  next  words  he  explains  himself 
wherein  this  new  birth  doth  more  particularly  con- 
sist ;  Except  a  man,  saith  he,  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.    So  that  to  a  man's  being  born  again  there 
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must  go  both  the  baptism  of  water  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Spirit. 

And  exactly  to  the  same  purpose  doth  St.  Paul 
express  himself  in  Titus  iii.  5 ;  God,  saith  he,  ac- 
cording to  his  mercies  hath  saved  us,  not  by  works 
of  righ  teousness,  which  we  have  done,  but  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  the  washing  of  regeneration,  there, 
is  the  outward  part  of  it ;  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there,  is  the  inward. 

I  wish  those  that  are  offended  at  our  church  for 
teaching  in  her  offices  that  infants  are  regenerated 
by  baptism,  would  a  little  more  have  considered  of 
this.  I  am  sure  both  scripture  and  antiquity  speak 
in  this  language. 

The  truth  is,  this  term  of  regeneration,  or  the 
new  birth,  hath  such  a  respect  to  baptism,  that  it 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  taking  that  in. 

Our  Saviour  no  doubt  took  this  expression  from 
the  Jews,  as  he  did  abundance  of  others ;  and  that 
which  they  meant  by  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  man's 
becoming  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  and  being  ad- 
mitted thereto  by  baptism.  For  baptism  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  us,  was  the  way  of  receiving 
proselytes  into  the  church,  though  indeed  to  one 
sort  of  proselytes  they  made  circumcision  necessary 
as  well  as  baptism.  And  whoever  thus  came  over 
from  heathenism  to  the  profession  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  was  thus  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
church,  I  say,  every  such  person  was  said  to  be 
recens  natus,  new  born,  or  regenerate.  Nor  was 
this  only  an  empty  word  among  them,  but  it  had 
real  effects ;  for  they  accounted  a  proselyte  to  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  so  new  born,  that  they 
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judged  him  from  henceforward  a  perfect  stranger  to 
all  his  natural  relations,  even  to  that  degree,  that  he 
might  lawfully  marry  with  such  persons  as  before 
his  being  a  proselyte  he  could  not,  by  reason  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  contract  matrimony  with.  (See 
Dr.  Lightfoot  and  others.) 

Now  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Saviour  used  this  term  in  the  sense  they  did  ;  and 
when  he  declares,  that  except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  which  he 
means  to  express  hereby  was  the  absolute  necessity 
that  there  is  upon  every  one,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
to  become  a  proselyte,  a  disciple  of  his,  and  as  such 
to  be  admitted  into  his  church,  if  he  meant  to  go  to 
heaven.  It  must  be  owned  that  our  Saviour  took 
more  into  his  notion  of  regeneration  than  the  Jews 
did  ;  for  amongst  them  an  outward  baptism  and  an 
outward  profession  was  sufficient  to  entitle  a  man 
to  the  name  of  new  born :  but  our  Saviour  further 
requires  a  man's  being  born  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as 
the  being  born  of  water,  in  order  to  his  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  that  is  to  say,  besides 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  profession, 
there  must  be  an  inward  principle  of  virtue  and 
holiness  wi'ought  in  the  professor  by  the  Spirit  of 
God :  but  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  that  both 
these  things  may  go  together ;  nay,  it  is  certain 
they  will  always  go  together,  unless  a  man  himself 
put  a  bar  to  it :  for  whoever  hath  the  outward  re- 
generation of  baptism  will  also  have  the  inward 
regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  if  he  be  not  false  to  God 
and  himself.  God's  Spirit  doth  always  accompany 
God's  ordinances  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  dangerous 
to  separate  the  outward  regeneration  from  the  inward. 
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But  it  is  not  the  outward  part  of  regeneration 
that  I  am  now  concerned  with,  though  I  wish  that 
several  of  the  sects  among  us  would  a  little  more 
concern  themselves  with  it.  It  is  the  inward  part 
of  it  I  am  now  to  treat  of;  that  which  the  apostle 
in  my  text  very  significantly  expresses  by  the  being 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds.  Now 
the  inquiry  here  is,  what  the  apostle  means  by  this 
expression  ?  Why,  for  that  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss, 
if  you  please  to  look  at  the  foregoing  words,  to 
which  these  are  put  by  way  of  antithesis.  This 
verse,  of  which  my  text  is  a  part,  begins  thus ;  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  minds :  now,  if  we  know 
what  conformity  to  the  world  is  here  forbidden,  we 
may  certainly  know  what  transformation  or  renewal 
of  our  minds  is  here  required. 

As  for  the  conformity  to  the  world  that  is  here 
forbidden,  I  believe  nobody  thinks  there  is  any 
more  intended  by  this  prohibition  than  only  a  sinful 
compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  world  ;  a  fram- 
ing of  our  lives  and  manners  after  the  impious  prac- 
tices and  examples  that  we  see  frequently  repre- 
sented before  us ;  an  indulging  ourselves  in  such 
bad  courses  as  the  men  of  the  world  do  too  often 
give  themselves  liberty  in. 

Taking,  now,  this  to  be  the  true  notion  of  being 
conformed  to  the  world,  then  the  being  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  which  is  put  in  op- 
position to  it,  must  denote  our  being  acted  with 
more  heavenly  and  divine  principles,  and  framing 
our  conversation  in  such  a  way  as  is  suitable  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  which  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves ;  it  must  denote  such  an  holy  disposition 
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and  frame  of  soul,  as  doth  effectually  produce  a  con- 
formity of  all  the  outward  actions  to  the  laws  of  the 
gospel,  to  which  the  law  of  sin,  and  the  course  of 
the  world,  is  opposite. 

St.  Peter  hath  most  fully  expressed  both  these 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  exhortation  in  the  14th  and  15th 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle:  As 
obedient  children,  saith  he,  not  fashioning  your- 
selves according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  igno- 
rance ;  (there  is  the  being  not  conformed  to  the 
world;)  but  as  he  that  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so 
be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  (there  is 
the  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our 
minds.)  This,  I  say,  is  the  full  importance  of  St. 
Paul's  expression  in  my  text ;  as  it  is  also  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  other  expressions  we  meet  with  in 
scripture  of  this  kind ;  such  as,  the  new  creature, 
the  being  born  of  God,  the  being  led  by  the  Spirit, 
the  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  the  put- 
ting on  the  new  man,  and  the  like :  all  these  ex- 
pressions, and  whatever  others  you  meet  with  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  same  sort,  can  signify  no 
more  than  this,  that  to  your  baptism,  and  belief,  and 
profession  of  Christ's  religion,  you  add  a  sober,  right- 
eous, and  godly  conversation  ;  and  this  out  of  an 
honest,  sincere,  and  holy  principle. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  in  general  of  the 
spiritual  regeneration,  I  now  proceed  to  answer 
some  questions  and  resolve  some  cases  that  are 
usually  put  about  it.  In  speaking  to  which,  we 
shall  be  let  into  further  light  as  to  most  of  those 
points  that  concern  this  argument. 

The  questions  that  I  shall  treat  of  are  these  four : 

1.  Whether  regeneration  be  not  so  entirely  the 
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work  of  God's  Spirit  upon  a  man's  mind,  as  that  he 
himself  is  perfectly  passive  in  it,  and  can  do  nothing 
at  all,  either  as  to  the  forwarding  or  hindering  of  it 
in  himself? 

2.  Whether  any  man  can  be  truly,  that  is,  in- 
wardly regenerate,  that  hath  not,  some  time  of  his 
life,  experienced  in  himself  a  real  change  or  trans- 
formation, as  it  is  here  called,  of  his  own  mind  from 
bad  to  good  ? 

3.  Whether  this  change  be  not  always  performed 
so  perceptibly,  as  that  the  man  himself  can  gi\e  a 
particular  account  both  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
manner  how  it  was  wrought  in  him  ? 

4.  What  are  the  marks  or  characters  by  which  a 
man  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  own  regeneration, 
and  what  we  are  to  think  of  those  numerous  marks 
that  are  commonly  given  in  this  matter  ? 

I  begin  with  the  first,  Whether  regeneration  be 
not  so  entirely  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  upon  a 
man's  mind,  as  that  he  himself  is  perfectly  passive  in 
it,  and  can  do  nothing  at  all  either  as  to  the  hindering 
or  forwarding  of  it  ? 

I  should  not  have  thought  of  moving  this  question, 
did  not  the  resolution  of  it  very  much  concern  our 
practice,  though  at  the  first  sight  it  looks  like  a 
point  of  speculation.  For  if  a  man  can  contribute 
nothing  at  all  to  the  renovation  of  his  own  mind, 
to  what  purpose  should  we  employ  any  thoughts,  or 
use  any  endeavours  about  it  ?  and  what  hath  a  car- 
nal, wicked  man  to  do,  but  to  wait  for  the  good  hour 
when  God  shall  touch  his  heart  in  a  powerful  irre- 
sistible way  ?  and  then  the  work  will  be  done  to  his 
hands.  To  this  question,  therefore,  I  give  this 
answer ;  that  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  it  is^  true ; 
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namely,  the  producing  in  a  man  that  holy,  divine 
frame  of  soul,  which  is  necessary  to  denominate  him 
a  regenerate  man,  is  entirely  the  work  of  God's  Spi- 
rit. Nor  can  any  of  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
angels  in  heaven  work  such  a  cure  upon  the  meanest 
soul  of  the  lapsed  sons  of  Adam,  as  this  amounts  to. 
It  is  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
can  renew  the  image  of  God  in  fallen  man. 

But  then,  though  this  be  true,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  God  always  acts  with  men  in  a  way 
suitable  to  their  own  natures ;  and  he  having  made 
them  free  agents,  capable  of  choosing  or  refusing,  he 
always  deals  with  them  as  such  :  and  therefore  it  is 
in  their  power  either  to  accept  and  cherish  God's 
grace,  when  he  offers  it,  and  then  it  shall  have  its 
effects,  or  to  refuse  and  despise  it,  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  it  will  be  lost  upon  them  :  they  will  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain,  as  the  apostle  expresseth  it. 
So  that  I  make  no  scruple  of  saying,  that  though  re- 
generation, or  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  be  wholly 
the  work>  of  God's  Spirit,  yet  it  is  in  a  man's  power 
either  to  hinder  or  to  forward  that  work  in  himself: 
nay,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  all  the  Christian  pro- 
fessors among  us,  how  bad  soever  they  be,  would  be 
made  partakers  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  well  as  they  are  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism, 
did  not  they  themselves  put  a  bar  to  it  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit  within 
them,  and  the  neglect  of  the  means  that  he  vouch- 
safes them  for  grace  and  salvation.  As  therefore,  on 
one  side,  every  man  that  finds  this  happy  work 
wrought  in  him  ought  most  humbly  to  thank  God 
for  it,  and  to  ascribe  it  all  to  his  free  grace  and 
mercy ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  it  will  concern  every 
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man,  that  is  yet  in  a  state  of  sin  and  wickedness,  to 
use  all  endeavours  imaginable  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  can,  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  call  earnestly 
upon  God  for  his  grace ;  and  as  he  bestows  it,  (as  he 
certainly  will  upon  earnest  prayers,)  to  close  with  it, 
and  encourage  it  as  much  as  is  possible ;  otherwise 
there  is  little  probability  that  ever  he  should  become 
a  convert  to  virtue  and  holiness. 

Well,  but  it  will  be  said,  how  can  this  consist 
with  the  scripture  account  of  this  matter  ?  Is  not 
every  man  in  his  natural  estate  represented  there  as 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  And  is  not  regenera- 
tion the  infusing  a  new  nature  into  a  man,  and  mak- 
ing him  a  new  creature  ?  Now  would  it  not  be  ab- 
surd to  say  that  a  dead  man  can  do  any  thing  to- 
wards the  raising  himself  to  life,  or  that  a  creature 
can  do  any  thing  towards  the  new  forming  and 
creating  of  himself?  I  answer,  that,  as  absurd  as  it 
seems,  yet  it  is  the  very  language  of  scripture : 
doth  not  God  call  upon  Israel,  in  the  eighteenth  of 
Ezek.  31,  to  make  themselves  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit  ?  doth  not  St.  Paul,  in  the  fifth  of  Eph. 
14,  speak  to  sinners  in  these  terms,  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  life  ?  Nay,  doth  he  not  in  this  very  text 
lay  it  before  the  Roman  Christians  as  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  them,  and  as  the  matter  of  his  particular 
request  to  them,  that  they  would  not  be  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  that  they  would  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  their  minds  ?  What  means  all 
this,  if  men  were  mere  stocks  and  stones,  and  must 
be  perfectly  passive  in  this  business?  No,  assuredly ; 
though  it  be  God  that  creates  the  new  heart, 
though  it  be  Christ  that  gives  the  life,  and  though  it 
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be  the  Spirit  that  transforms  the  mind,  yet  the  man 
himself  hath  something  to  do  in  this  work. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  the  misunderstanding  these 
phrases  of  scripture,  and  straining  them  further  than 
they  were  intended,  that  is  the  occasion  of  all  these 
mistakes  about  regeneration.  They  will  take  the 
term  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  or  the  new 
creature,  in  a  literal  sense ;  whereas  these  words 
ought  only  to  be  understood  figuratively,  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that,  for  the  producing 
the  effects  which  these  words  import,  there  is  a 
new  soul,  or  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  nature  created 
in  a  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  literal 
way  of  understanding  these  words :  but  only  thus, 
that  the  same  soul  which  before  had  a  vicious  in- 
clination, is  now  by  the  grace  of  God  virtuously  dis- 
posed :  that  the  same  mind  which  was  before  igno- 
rant of  the  things  of  God,  and  utterly  averse  to 
them,  is  now  enlightened  to  a  better  understanding 
of  them,  and  doth  more  love  and  delight  in  them 
than  it  did  before :  the  nature  in  the  regenerate  and 
unregenerate  is  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
same  human  nature  that  is  common  to  all  men  :  but 
only  in  the  one  it  is  very  much  corrupted  and  de- 
praved, in  the  other  it  is  amended,  and  restored  in 
some  measure  to  its  true  perfection  and  liberty. 

Thus  again,  when  the  scripture  saith  that  we  are 
all  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  that  God  by 
Christ  hath  quickened  us,  and  created  us  again  to 
good  ivorhs ;  these  words  are  not  to  be  strictly  un- 
derstood, but  only  metaphorically ;  here  is  neither  a 
proper  death,  nor  a  proper  quickening,  nor,  last  of 
all,  a  proper  creation  ;  but  all  that  is  meant  by  these 
terms  is  this,  that  mankind,  through  their  original 
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degeneracy,  and  the  evil  examples  they  saw  before 
them,  were  gone  so  far  in  a  course  of  sin,  that  there 
were  no  human  means  left  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  gain  them  over  to  holiness  and  virtue :  but  God, 
by  sending  his  Son,  and  giving  them  the  powerful 
arguments  of  the  gospel,  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  set  home  those  arguments,  did  that  which 
by  the  strength  of  nature  alone  could  not  be  done. 

But  enough  of  this  head ;  only  let  me  tell  you 
this,  before  I  leave  it,  that  if  we  will  needs  interpret 
such  phrases  and  words  as  these  in  a  gross,  literal 
sense,  we  shall  entangle  ourselves  in  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  the  papists  have  brought  themselves  into 
by  literally  construing  our  Saviour's  words,  This  is 
my  body,  to  the  purpose  of  their  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation. 

The  second  question  I  am  to  treat  of  is  this ; 
Whether  such  a  transformation  by  the  renewing  of 
our  minds,  as  the  text  seemeth  to  imply,  that  is,  a 
sensible  change  from  bad  to  good,  be  necessary  to 
every  person,  or  whether  some  may  not  be  truly  in 
the  regenerate  state,  though  they  never  experienced 
such  a  change  or  transformation  in  themselves. 

This  question  might  indeed  receive  its  answer 
from  what  has  been  already  said  about  the  notion  of 
regeneration  in  general ;  but  however  I  will  speak 
something  more  to  it,  because  it  is  a  point  that  hath 
troubled  some  very  good  persons.  They  know  by 
the  scriptures  that  regeneration  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation  :  they  know,  that  except  a  man 
be  born  again,  be  created  anew,  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  his  mind,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  they  likewise  so  understand 
these  expressions,  that  in  their  opinion  they  must  at 
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least  import  a  very  great  change  in  a  man's  mind 
and  in  his  actions.  But  now  in  what  a  condition 
are  they  ?  for  they  have  never  found  such  a  change 
in  themselves ;  they  have  been  always  much  in  the 
same  frame  and  temper  of  mind  that  they  are  now 
in ;  they  thank  God  they  have  ever  had  a  hearty 
sense  of  religion,  and  they  have  endeavoured  to 
serve  God  in  that  way  of  Christianity  which  they 
have  been  educated  in,  with  great  sincerity ;  and 
God  in  mercy  hath  preserved  them  from  all  great 
and  open  violations  of  their  baptismal  covenant. 
But  still  where  is  their  regeneration  ?  for  they  are 
but  now  what  they  have  always  been. 

But  to  this  scruple  of  theirs  we  easily  answer,  If 
a  man  find  in  himself  all  the  effects  of  regeneration, 
it  is  no  great  matter  whether  they  were  wrought  in 
him  with  a  sensible  change  of  his  mind  or  manners, 
or  without  one. 

The  great  business  here  to  be  considered  is,  the 
state  of  man's  soul  :  if  that  be  acted  with  holy  prin- 
ciples, and  those  principles  shew  themselves  in  a 
constant  course  of  virtuous  actions,  which  is  that 
which  we  call  the  effects  of  regenerating  grace,  or 
the  state  of  regeneration,  it  is  enough  ;  the  man 
may  satisfy  himself  he  is  truly  regenerate.  But  as 
for  the  manner  how  he  came  into  this  state,  or  whe- 
ther ever  he  was  in  a  different  condition  before,  and 
so  underwent  a  great  change  before  he  was  brought 
to  this,  this  is  but  a  circumstance  of  the  business, 
and  needs  not  to  be  much  regarded. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  at  the  time  when 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  used  these  words,  they 
did  import  a  remarkable  change  in  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  applied,  such  a  change  as 
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every  one  might  be  sensible  of :  and  the  reason  is 
this ;  Christianity  was  then  a  new  religion,  and  all 
the  world  was  to  be  converted  to  it,  and  none  were 
then  capable  of  being  converted  by  the  apostles' 
preaching  but  those  that  were  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  very  notion  of  their  conversion  was, 
an  actual  renouncing  of  their  former  religion,  toge- 
ther with  all  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  practices 
they  had  lived  in,  and  giving  themselves  up  entirely 
to  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 
Now,  I  say,  none  could  thus  forsake  one  religion, 
and  go  over  to  another,  and  leave  such  practices  and 
customs  which  they  were  bred  up  in,  and  form  their 
conversation  after  a  new  and  a  stricter  way,  but  they 
must  needs  be  sensible  of  a  great  change  both  in 
their  principles  and  in  their  lives.  And  this  is  one 
great  reason  why  the  Christian  state  of  life  is  de- 
scribed in  such  terms  as  conversion,  transformation, 
the  new  creature,  and  the  like. 

But  now  that  Christianity  is  become  the  religion 
of  kingdoms  and  nations,  and  all  persons  are  bap- 
tized into  it  in  their  infancy,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. For  having  by  this  means  the  advantage  of 
a  Christian  education,  the  principles  of  that  religion 
will  by  degrees  be  so  instilled  into  us,  that  when  we 
come  of  age  to  choose  for  ourselves,  we  shall,  without 
any  violence  or  difficulty,  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
that  religion  rather  than  any  other ;  and  it  will  be 
unnatural,  and  a  violence,  to  be  of  any  other  religion : 
and  considering  further,  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  doth  constantly  go  along  with  outward  ordi- 
nances, we  cannot  doubt  but  abundance  of  persons 
are  sanctified  from  their  infancy ;  and  as  they  have 
embraced  the  gospel  from  the  beginning,  so  have 
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their  manners  been  suitable  to  it  from  the  beginning 
likewise. 

Thus,  I  say,  it  often  happens  to  persons  among 
us,  though  it  could  not  be  so  when  the  apostles  of 
Christ  first  preached  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  : 
many  of  us  are  holy  and  regenerate  from  our  child- 
hood ;  we  were  consecrated  to  God  in  the  infancy  of 
our  lives,  and  as  we  grew  up,  the  grace  of  God  was 
not  wanting,  through  the  means  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation, to  sow  the  seeds  of  all  virtue  and  holiness  in 
our  souls :  and  still,  as  we  further  grew  in  years, 
those  seeds  came  more  and  more  to  perfection ;  so 
that  when  we  came  to  be  men  and  women,  we  found 
ourselves,  without  any  sensible  change  from  bad  to 
good,  to  have  a  prevailing  inclination  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  to  bring  forth  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
in  our  conversation.  Now  in  this  case  here  is  all 
that  which  is  meant  by  regeneration,  though  we 
have  no  notice  when  or  how  we  came  into  this  state 
and  condition.  Nay,  indeed,  here  is  regeneration  in 
that  most  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  be- 
fore gave  an  account  of  it ;  for  here  is  both  the  out- 
ward regeneration  of  baptism,  and  the  inward  rege- 
neration of  the  Spirit  going  along  with  it. 

But  then  this,  as  I  have  said,  holds  only  as  to 
those  persons  among  us  that  have  always  hived  vir- 
tuously and  innocently,  and  have  never  fully  departed 
from  their  baptismal  vow.  As  for  those  that,  either 
through  the  occasion  of  a  bad  education,  or  by  the 
abusing  a  good  one,  have  engaged  themselves  in 
vicious  courses,  and  accordingly  from  the  time  they 
came  to  years  of  discretion  chave  lived  in  a  state  of 
sin  and  ungodliness ;  these  persons  are  not  yet  in 
the  regenerate  state,  (if  we  speak  as  to  the  inward 
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spiritual  part  of  it,)  and  must,  if  ever  they  mean  to 
he  saved,  some  time  or  other  undergo  a  real  change 
and  transformation,  both  in  their  principles  and  their 
course  of  living. 

The  third  question  I  am  to  speak  to  is  this  :  Whe- 
ther the  change  that  is  made  in  a  man's  mind  in 
regeneration  be  always  performed  so  perceptibly, 
that  the  man  himself  shall  be  able  to  give  a  parti- 
cular account  both  of  the  time  when,  and  of  the  man- 
ner how  it  was  wrought  in  him? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  this  ques- 
tion can  only  be  put  with  reference  to  the  persons 
that  have  formerly  lived  a  careless,  vicious  life,  and 
so  must  of  necessity  undergo  a  transformation  of 
their  principles  and  manners :  for  as  for  those  that 
have  been  well  disposed  from  their  childhood,  from 
what  has  been  said  before,  it  appears,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  out  of  doors  as  to  them  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
sound  divinity  so  to  lay  down  the  nature  of  regene- 
ration or  conversion,  as  to  make  it  necessary  in  or- 
der to  it,  that  every  man  should  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  beginning  of  it  in  himself. 

But,  secondly,  even  as  to  those  that  have  some- 
times been  vicious,  ungodly  persons,  and  now  are  so 
reformed  that  they  may  have  just  hopes  that  they 
are  in  a  good  condition  ;  even  as  to  these,  I  say,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  sensible  of  so 
sudden  or  so  extraordinary  a  change  in  themselves, 
as  to  be  able  from  such  a  time,  or  such  a  circum- 
stance, or  such  a  providence  that  happened  to  them, 
to  date  their  conversion.  My  reason  is  this  :  it  doth 
not  appear  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  especially  in 
these  days  of  ours,  the  work  of  conversion  or  rege- 
neration is  wrought  in  a  moment,  or  at  once,  but 
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rather  in  some  quantity  of  time,  and  by  many  de- 
grees, step  by  step,  little  by  little.  Those  men  that 
have  lived  in  a  course  of  sin  (and  all  those  that  are 
to  be  transformed  must  be  supposed  to  be  such)  can 
hardly,  I  say,  be  imagined  to  put  off  their  vicious 
habits  on  a  sudden,  or  in  a  moment ;  but  there  must 
go  a  great  many  actions,  a  great  many  trials  and 
endeavours  before  that  be  accomplished.  The  old 
habits  must  by  disuse  and  forbearance  be  weakened 
before  the  man  be  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  in 
the  place  of  them ;  and  that  very  thing  will  require 
great  meditation,  and  many  acts  of  self-denial  and 
mortification  :  and  even  when  a  man  hath  done  this, 
yet  still  he  is  but  in  a  disposition  to  a  new  habit ; 
but,  before  that  habit  be  effectually  wrought  in  him, 
there  will  be  still  more  time  required,  more  study, 
more  resolution,  and  more  repeated  acts  of  virtue ; 
and  this  we  find  true  by  constant  experience.  As 
the  poet  observes  of  bad  men, 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus — 
None  ever  grew  extremely  wicked  of  a  sudden,  but 
came  to  it  by  time  and  degrees ;  so  it  is  of  good  men, 
(those,  I  mean,  that  have  once  been  bad,  and  come  to 
good,)  they  cannot  in  an  instant  leap  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  but  must  pass  through  several 
intermediate  stages  and  states  before  the  virtuous 
principle  hath  prevailed  over  the  vicious. 

Now  this  being  so,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think 
that  every  convert  to  holiness  and  virtue  should  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  precise  time  when  he 
became  a  convert.  He  may  perhaps,  if  he  has  a 
good  memory,  and  has  used  himself  to  recollect  his 
past  actions ;  he  may,  I  say,  be  able  to  remember 
some  of  the  great  occasions  and  motives  that  first 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  his  course  of  living ;  and 
he  may  rememher  what  resolutions  he  formed  upon 
this,  and  what  attempts  he  made,  and  what  trials  he 
underwent,  before  he  became  master  of  his  purpose ; 
how  often  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  good  inten- 
tions, and  had  been  overcome  by  temptations,  and 
fallen  back  into  criminal  actions,  so  that  he  hath 
in  a  manner  been  forced  to  begin  again. 

I  say,  all  these  strugglings  and  efforts,  and  various 
success,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of  them,  he  may 
remember,  and  withal  what  gradual  advancements 
he  hath  made  in  virtue  and  religion,  till  that  now  at 
last  he  may  with  comfort  reflect  upon  himself  and 
his  own  condition. 

But  now  let  him  remember  these  things  never  so 
well,  yet  still  it  will  be  hard  for  him,  after  all  this, 
to  assign  the  precise  instant  when  he  became  a  con- 
vert, or  the  particular  time  when  he  might  justly  be 
said  to  have  passed  from  an  unregenerate  state  to 
the  regenerate :  nay,  perhaps,  though  he  be  a  very 
good  man,  yet  such  may  his  fears  and  jealousies  over 
himself  be,  that  he  is  not  assured  that  he  is  yet  en- 
tered into  a  safe  condition. 

The  point  will  be  much  clearer  by  putting  this 
instance :  a  man  languisheth  under  a  long,  tedious 
distemper  of  body ;  he  useth  many  physicians ;  he 
follows  their  advice ;  but  yet  he  doth  not  quickly 
mend :  sometimes  he  is  better,  and  sometimes  he  is 
worse ;  but  with  time,  and  the  strength  of  nature, 
and  good  prescriptions,  and  regularly  using  himself, 
and  God's  blessing  upon  these  things,  he  doth  by 
degrees  get  strength,  and  recover  of  his  distemper, 
and  at  last  finds  himself  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
health. 
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This  man  now,  that  is  thus  recovered,  can  he  be 
sensible  of  the  precise  time  that  he  became  a  sound 
man  after  his  distemper  ?  He  can  easily  remember 
that  such  physic  was  prescribed  him,  and  that  he 
made  use  of  it,  and  that  after  some  time  he  grew 
better  upon  it ;  and,  it  may  be,  after  that  he  relapsed, 
and  upon  again  consulting  his  physicians,  and  fol- 
lowing their  directions,  he  overcame  his  relapses ; 
and  after  many  pulls  backwards  and  forwards,  he 
thanks  God  that  at  last  he  is  either  perfectly  reco- 
vered of  his  distemper,  or  in  a  very  hopeful  way 
towards  it :  all  this  now  he  is  sensible  of,  and  it  is 
fresh  in  his  memory ;  but  yet  I  doubt  he  will  be 
hardly  able  to  name  the  punctual  minute,  no  nor 
the  day,  nor  perhaps  the  week,  when  he  could  say 
upon  good  grounds,  I  am  cured  of  my  disease,  I  am 
a  sound  man,  I  need  not  fear  this  distemper  any 
more.  His  health  came  insensibly  and  gradually, 
and  now,  after  he  hath  lost  all  the  symptoms  of  his 
sickness,  he  may  rejoice  and  hope  well  of  himself ; 
but  it  will  be  idle  for  him  to  say,  Such  an  hour  I 
became  a  sound  man  ;  and  yet  much  more  idle  would 
it  be  in  him,  either  to  be  so  confident  of  his  health 
as  to  lay  aside  all  fear  of  danger  for  the  future,  or, 
on  the  other  side,  to  question  or  doubt  of  his  health 
and  good  constitution  upon  this  account,  that  he 
cannot  name  the  time,  or  the  manner,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  was  effected. 

This  instance  is  so  pertinent  to  our  purpose,  and 
so  plain,  that  I  need  not  make  any  application  of  it 
to  the  case  I  have  in  hand. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  and  last  question 
upon  this  point,  and  that  is,  concerning  the  marks 
and  signs  of  regeneration.    This  has  been  a  great 
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inquiry ;  and  though  I  dare  not  say  but  that  it  is  a 
very  useful  one,  yet  I  doubt  the  answer  to  it  has  not 
always  been  such  as  it  should  be. 

I  fear  that  some  persons,  by  their  overgreat  for- 
wardness to  multiply  marks  of  conversion  or  regene- 
ration, have  rather  obscured  the  thing  than  cleared 
it,  and  have  often  brought  needless  scruples  into 
men's  heads. 

The  point  doth  really  lie  in  a  little  room,  and  there 
requires  no  great  learning  nor  subtlety  to  hit  upon  it. 

The  business  of  regeneration,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  consists  in  this ;  a  hearty  sense  of  God  and 
the  Christian  religion,  and  a  serious  and  constant 
endeavour  to  live  suitably  to  that  sense  in  all  our 
conversation.  So  that,  if  we  will  inquire  for  marks 
of  a  regenerate  person,  they  ought  only  to  be  drawn 
from  those  effects  that  a  man  feels  in  himself.  If  a 
man  to  his  baptism  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  his 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  doth  join  a  se- 
rious conformity  to  the  laws  of  Christ  in  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  this  out  of  conscience,  and  as  far  as  his 
knowledge,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
the  natural  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow 
him ;  if  he  desire  heartily,  and  resolve  constantly, 
and  endeavour  sincerely  to  please  God,  and  to  save 
his  own  soul,  in  all  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and 
sobriety,  and  holiness  that  the  gospel  hath  prescribed 
to  him ;  and  these  desires,  these  resolutions,  these 
endeavours  of  his  have  such  effects,  as  that  in  the 
main  of  his  life,  after  he  is  come  to  this  his  sense, 
he  lives  innocently,  and  avoids  open  and  known 
and  wilful  sins ;  and  as  to  what  slips  and  frailties 
and  omissions  he  may  be  guilty  of,  he  is  sensible  of 
them,  and  begs  God's  pardon  for  them,  and  strives 
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against  them,  and  still  rather  grows  better  than 
worse,  more  inclined  to  good,  and  more  averse  to 
evil :  this  is  the  best  mark  in  the  world  ;  nay,  I  will 
say,  it  is  the  only  mark  whereby  one  can  discern 
that  he  is  in  a  regenerate  condition,  in  a  state  of 
God's  favour,  and  that  if  he  should  die  that  moment, 
he  is  safe  as  to  his  happiness  in  the  other  world. 

But  the  business  of  regeneration,  by  the  multitude 
of  marks  that  have  been  set  upon  it,  has  been  ren- 
dered a  far  more  intricate  and  artificial  thing  than 
this  comes  to. 

I  cannot  say,  but  that  in  most  of  the  books  and 
discourses  that  do  thus  abound  with  marks,  there  is 
so  much  truth,  that  if  they  meet  with  a  reader  or 
hearer  that  can  by  experience  find  them  all  made 
good  upon  himself,  he  needs  not  much  fear  the  be- 
ing deceived  by  them ;  but  may  from  them  make  a 
safe  conclusion  as  to  his  own  state.  But  then  there 
is  this  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of;  that  those  nu- 
merous marks  that  are  given  of  a  regenerate  person, 
though  if  taken  all  together  they  must  be  true,  yet 
they  seldom  all  meet  in  one  person,  and  perhaps 
there  are  five  to  one  of  unquestionably  sincere  Chris- 
tians, that  do  not  find  them  all  to  concur  in  them- 
selves ;  and  yet,  if  you  take  them  asunder,  and  pitch 
upon  such  and  such  particulars  of  them,  leaving  out 
others,  it  is  odds  but  they  mislead  you,  and  prove  no 
marks  at  all. 

That  which  I  would  say  is  this  :  there  are  these 
two  inconveniences  in  multiplying  the  signs  and 
marks  of  regeneration  ;  one  is,  that  oftentimes  such 
marks  are  given  of  it,  as  that  a  man  may  be  a  very 
good  Christian,  and,  without  doubt,  a  regenerate 
person,  and  not  find  them  in  himself.   Another  in- 
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conveniency  is  this;  that  such  marks  are  likewise 
given,  that  even  a  bad  man  may  experience  them  in 
himself,  though  some  good  men  cannot. 

To  prove  this  by  instance  ;  there  is  nothing  more 
usual  among  those  that  delight  to  lay  down  a  great 
number  of  marks  of  conversion,  than  to  frame  a  so- 
lemn description  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  to  deliver 
the  particular  way  and  method  in  which  it  proceeds. 
And  here  usually  they  first  bring  in  a  soul  very  care- 
less and  regardless  of  his  eternal  interest,  and  very 
secure  in  his  own  way,  though  it  be  a  bad  one : 
afterwards  they  make  this  person,  either  by  some 
convincing  sermon  he  hath  heard,  or  some  reason- 
able advice  he  hath  had  from  some  pious  friend,  or 
by  some  affliction  or  judgment  that  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  visit  him  with;  or,  lastly,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary providence  in  some  other  way ;  I  say,  by 
some  or  all  of  these  means  to  be  deeply  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  former  sins,  and  the  dangerous  con- 
dition he  is  in  upon  account  of  them.  And  the  first 
effects  that  these  warm  convictions  do  work  upon 
him  are  very  terrible ;  he  thinks  himself  in  a  fearful, 
damnable  condition,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  lost, 
undone  man.  He  hath  the  terrors  of  the  law  so 
deeply  set  home  on  his  spirit,  that  he  can  find  com- 
fort nowhere ;  and  though  he  turn  himself  all  ways 
imaginable,  yet  still  he  is  a  forlorn,  miserable  crea- 
ture. After  he  hath  lain  some  time  under  these  ter- 
rors and  affrightments,  and  even  upon  the  brink  of 
desperation,  it  pleaseth  God  at  length,  by  his  Spirit, 
to  break  through  this  cloud,  and  to  dart  some  beams 
of  light  and  comfort  into  his  conscience.  Finding 
himself  to  be  lost  every  other  way,  he  is  at  last  di- 
rected to  fix  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  anchor  of 
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his  hope;  to  close  with  him,  to  apply  his  merits  and 
righteousness  to  himself;  and  upon  this  he  lays  hold 
on  the  promises,  and,  renouncing  all  his  own  works, 
and  all  his  own  righteousness,  and  perfectly  going 
out  of  himself,  he  relies  and  depends  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  only.  And  thus  closing  with  and 
resting  upon  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  justifying,  saving 
faith,  upon  account  of  which  God  accepts  and  ap- 
proves of  him. 

But  then  he  doth  not  rest  here,  but  goes  further ; 
he  is  not  only  sensible  of  his  former  guilt,  and  takes 
shelter  in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of 
it,  but  he  resolves  most  heartily  to  become  a  new 
man  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  ordinary  process  of  conversion,  as  you 
sometimes  find  it  delivered  in  books.  I  do  not  re- 
present it  with  a  design  to  expose  it,  for  really  this 
is  sometimes  the  method  by  which  men  are  con- 
verted. But  yet  this  I  say,  that  if  this  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding be  set  down,  either  as  a  necessary  mark,  or 
as  a  certain  mark,  whereby  men  are  to  judge  of 
their  regeneration,  it  will  fail  in  both  these  respects, 
and  be  found  no  mark  at  all ;  for  it  will  either  dis- 
cover too  much  or  too  little  :  for  it  is  certain  a  great 
many  very  pious  religious  persons  never  came  to 
that  good  estate  they  are  now  in,  by  any  such  me- 
thods as  we  have  now  been  speaking  of.  They  were 
never  exercised  in  such  a  boisterous  manner  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  (as  they  are  called ;)  they 
were  never  in  such  a  despairing  condition ;  and  that 
satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  they  now  enjoy,  and 
that  good  hope  they  have  of  God's  favour,  never  ar- 
rived to  them  in  such  a  way  and  method  as  I  have 
been  describing. 
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And  then,  in  the  second  place,  these  marks  of  re- 
generation cannot  be  constantly  true  ones,  because  a 
great  many  may  have  felt  in  themselves  all  that  I 
have  now  mentioned,  and  yet  fall  short  of  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  a  very  bad  man  may  have  had  all 
those  convictions  upon  his  own  mind  of  his  sin,  and 
the  danger  we  have  now  represented ;  nay,  and  all 
that  disclaiming  his  own  righteousness,  and  closing 
with  Christ's  promises,  and  applying  his  merits  to 
himself,  that  we  have  mentioned ;  nay,  and  further, 
all  that  abhorrence  of  his  own  ways,  and  such  pious 
resolutions  as  such  an  abhorrence  could  work  in 
him  ;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  he  may  not  be  a  regenerate 
person.  For  after  all  these  convictions  and  resolu- 
tions he  may  still  continue  under  the  slavery  of  sin 
and  evil  habits.  Though  he  had  a  warm  sense  of  re- 
ligion at  the  first,  yet  that  sense,  in  tract  of  time,  and 
upon  the  recourse  of  temptations,  may  wear  off  and 
decay,  and  the  man  at  last  comes  to  satisfy  himself, 
that  if  he  do  but  still  rest  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  now 
and  then  take  solemn  times  for  the  exercising  acts 
of  repentance  and  faith  and  devotion,  this  will  be 
accepted  of  God  ;  though  yet  he  lives  in  a  course  of 
sin,  and  hath  not  truly  mortified  any  one  carnal  or 
worldly  lust  that  formerly  reigned  over  him. 

God  knows,  the  world  hath  too  much  experience 
of  the  truth  of  this. 

The  whole  I  have  to  say  about  this  business  is 
this  ;  and  I  conclude  with  it. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  us  to  be  curious  about 
many  marks  of  our  regeneration  ;  or  when  we  deal 
in  books  that  treat  of  those  things,  either  to  be  much 
exalted  or  much  cast  down,  when  we  find  some  marks 
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there  given  either  to  agree  with  our  state  or  not  to 
agree  with  it. 

The  truest  mark  is  that  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  If  a  man  be  baptized,  and, 
heartily  believing  the  Christian  religion,  doth  sin- 
cerely endeavour  to  live  up  to  it ;  if  his  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ  be  so  strong,  that  by  virtue  thereof  he 
overcomes  the  world,  and  the  evil  customs  thereof ; 
if,  knowing  the  laws  of  our  Savioui',  he  so  endea- 
vours to  conform  himself  to  them,  that  he  doth  not 
live  in  any  known,  wilful  transgression  of  them,  but 
in  the  general  course  of  his  life  walks  honestly  and 
piously,  and  endeavours  in  his  whole  conversation 
to  keep  a  good  conscience  both  towards  God  and 
man ;  such  a  man,  however  he  came  into  this  state, 
and  with  whatever  infirmities  it  may  be  attended, 
(of  which  infirmities  yet  he  is  deeply  sensible,  and 
fails  not  both  to  pray  and  strive  against  them,)  yet 
he  is  a  good  man,  and  gives  a  true  evidence  of  his 
regeneration ;  though  he  have  not  all  the  marks  and 
qualifications  that  he  may  meet  with  in  books. 

And  such  a  man,  if  he  persevere  in  the  course  he 
is  in,  will,  without  doubt,  at  last  be  justified  before 
God,  and  find  an  admission  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Whither  God  of  his  mercy  bring  us  all,  &c. 
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The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked :  who  can  knozv  it  ? 

THE  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  is  a  thing  we  oft 
complain  of,  and  with  too  great  reason  ;  but  yet  is 
often  not  rightly  understood,  and  men's  mistakes 
about  it  have  sometimes  brought  upon  them  great 
inconveniences.  Those  mistakes  have  chiefly  been 
occasioned  through  the  misunderstanding  this  text 
that  I  have  read  unto  you  ;  and  therefore  I  have 
pitched  upon  that,  rather  than  any  other,  for  the 
ground  of  my  discourse  upon  this  argument. 

Five  things  I  here  propose  to  do  : 

First,  To  clear  up  the  sense  of  my  text,  by  shew- 
ing what  sort  of  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  is  here 
spoken  of. 

Secondly,  To  examine  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine concerning  the  heart's  deceitfulness. 

Thirdly,  To  give  an  account  of  those  effects  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
heart,  but  indeed  proceed  from  other  causes. 

Fourthly,  To  shew  wherein  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  doth  really  consist ;  and, 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  To  propose  the  proper  cure 
and  remedy  of  it. 

Before  I  enter  upon  these  points,  one  word  by 
way  of  explication  of  what  we  mean  by  the  heart, 
and  what  may  be  meant  by  its  being  deceitful;  for 
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as  for  all  the  other  terms  in  my  text,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently plain. 

By  the  heart  may  be  understood,  either  that  prin- 
ciple within  us,  from  whence  the  motions  and  de- 
signs and  affections  of  our  minds  do  proceed ;  or  we 
may  understand  by  it  those  inward  motions  and  de- 
signs and  affections  themselves. 

In  both  these  senses  the  heart  is  taken  in  scrip- 
ture :  in  the  first  sense  our  Saviour  speaks  of  it, 
when  he  saith,  Matth.  xv.  19,  that  out  of  the  heart 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  murders,  and  the 
like.  And  so  wherever  we  meet  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  in  such 
passages  the  heart  is  taken  for  the  principle.  In  the 
other  sense  God  speaks  of  the  heart  in  that  passage, 
This  people  draiceth  nigh  to  me  with  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  And  so  wherever  we 
meet  with  speaking  truth  from  the  heart,  p?-aising 
God  with  the  heart,  God's  knowing  the  heart,  and 
the  like ;  in  these  passages  the  heart  is  taken  for 
the  actions  and  effects  of  that  principle,  the  inward 
thoughts,  and  affections,  and  inclinations.  But  this 
is  so  much  a  nicety,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  taking 
notice  of;  it  is  no  matter  in  which  of  these  senses  we 
take  the  heart  in  the  text ;  for  indeed  they  come 
both  to  one  thing. 

As  for  the  other  term  deceitful,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  heart,  it  is  capable  of  two  significations ; 
it  may  either  signify  that  the  heart  is  treacherous 
and  fraudulent,  and  means  to  deceive,  which  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  it  may  signify  that, 
whether  it  means  to  deceive  us  or  no,  we  are  apt  to 
be  deceived  by  it :  thus  in  common  speech  we  say, 
a  man  is  a  deceitful  man,  not  only  when  he  designs 
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to  cheat  us,  or  impose  upon  us,  but  when  he  fails  us 
in  that  we  relied  upon  him  for,  or  when  we  can  make 
no  certain  judgment  of  him. 

Now  it  is  true  the  heart  may  be  deceitful  in  both 
senses,  but  yet  with  different  respect.  The  heart  of 
another  man  may  deceive  me  both  ways ;  that  is, 
both  by  designing  to  abuse  me,  or  though  he  have 
no  such  meaning,  yet  by  disappointing  me,  if  I  trust 
to  him.  But  my  own  heart  cannot  be  said  to  de- 
ceive me,  save  only  in  the  latter  sense;  that  is,  I  may 
make  a  wrong  judgment  of  it,  or  may  by  the  event 
be  deceived  as  to  the  matter  in  which  I  trusted  to 
it. 

Having  premised  this,  I  come  to  my  first  inquiry, 
What  is  the  prophet's  meaning  when  he  saith,  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
zvicked :  who  can  know  it  ? 

Now,  as  to  that,  I  think  these  two  things  are 
pretty  clear :  first  of  all,  that  when  he  saith,  The 
heart  is  deceitful,  he  means  it  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  signifies  fraudulent, 
false,  hypocritical,  covering  foul  designs  under  fair 
pretences.  This  appears  both  by  the  word  he  here 
useth,  (which  is  not  capable  of  any  other  construc- 
tion,) and  likewise  by  that  other  character  of  despe- 
rately wicked,  which  he  here  joineth  with  it.  Now 
if  this  be  so,  then  no  men's  hearts  are  deceitful  in 
the  prophet's  sense,  but  only  the  hearts  of  bad  men, 
those  that  design  to  deceive  ;  and  consequently  there 
is  no  ground  from  hence  to  draw  a  general  conclu- 
sion that  all  men's  hearts  are  deceitful,  and  despe- 
rately wicked ;  for  the  hearts  of  honest  men  are  not 
so. 

Secondly,  when  the  prophet  saith  of  such  a  de- 
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ceitful,  wicked  heart  as  this,  who  can  know  it?  it 
is  impossible  his  meaning  should  be,  that  the  man 
whose  heart  it  is  doth  not  or  cannot  know  it ;  for 
every  one  is  certainly  privy  to  all  the  designs  of  his 
own  heart :  but  the  meaning  is,  that  other  men  can- 
not know  it.  The  man's  wicked  intentions  are  so 
covered  over  with  fair  appearances,  that  none  but 
God  can  see  through  his  disguise ;  as  it  follows  in  the 
next  verse,  /  the  Lord  search  the  heart. 

Now  if  this  be  the  prophet's  meaning,  then  it  is 
plain  this  text  doth  no  ways  relate  to  a  man's  know- 
ing or  not  knowing  his  own  heart,  but  only  to  his 
not  knowing  the  hearts  of  other  men. 

Taking  now  these  two  observations  along  with  us, 
we  have  nothing  more  to  do  for  the  finding  out  the 
true  meaning  of  this  text  than  only  to  consider  upon 
what  occasion  it  comes  in. 

The  design  that  the  prophet  is  here  pursuing  was 
to  beat  off  the  Jews  from  placing  their  confidence  in 
men,  and  to  persuade  them  to  put  their  whole  trust 
in  God,  and  to  depend  upon  him  alone  for  their  fu- 
ture preservation.  To  this  purpose  he  tells  them, 
as  you  may  see  in  the  5th  verse,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord,  &c.  But 
blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  as  a 
tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green,  &c.  And  then 
follow  the  words  of  my  text,  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can 
knoiv  it  ?  What  can  be  the  design  of  these  words, 
but  only  to  enforce  what  he  had  said  before,  by  giv- 
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ing  a  further  reason  why  they  should  place  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  in  men?  And  if  we  take  them 
thus,  an  excellent  reason  they  do  indeed  contain  ; 
for  how  vain  is  it  to  trust  in  men,  whose  hearts  we 
cannot  see  into,  and  who,  though  they  may  make  a 
very  fair  show  of  integrity  and  virtue,  yet  have  often 
mischievous  and  wicked  designs  at  the  bottom  !  Tak- 
ing now  the  text  in  this  view,  the  sense  of  it  is  very 
plain,  and  that  is  this ;  that  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to 
make  flesh  our  arm,  and  to  put  our  confidence  in 
men ;  for  how  fair  soever  their  outward  behaviour 
towards  us  may  be,  and  how  kind  soever  their  pro- 
mises, yet  their  hearts  are  often  deceitful  and  wicked, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  them. 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  prophet's  account  of  the 
deceitfulness  and  unsearchableness  of  the  heart ;  but 
very  different  it  is  from  the  common  opinion  which 
obtains  concerning  this  point ;  which  I  now  come,  in 
the  second  place,  to  examine. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  these  words  are  not 
so  much  to  be  interpreted  of  other  men's  hearts  with 
respect  to  us,  or  of  our  own  hearts  with  respect  to 
other  men,  as  of  our  own  hearts  with  respect  to  our- 
selves :  and  the  doctrine  drawn  from  them  is  this ; 
that  every  man's  heart  is  so  treacherous  and  so  un- 
searchable, that  the  man  himself  cannot  make  any 
judgment  of  it  as  to  its  uprightness  and  sincerity  be- 
fore God ;  though  he  think  himself  never  so  sincere, 
he  may  be  deceived,  and  be  all  the  while  an  hypo- 
crite. And  this  notion  is  carried  so  far,  that  among 
some,  it  is  made  a  mark  of  one's  sincerity  for  a  man 
to  doubt  of  his  sincerity :  which  opinion  is  apt  to 
do  mischief  two  several  ways ;  to  some  it  may  give 
encouragement  to  think  themselves  sincerely  good 
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Christians,  when  they  are  not ;  for  certainly  the  less 
sincere  any  man  is,  the  more  reason  he  hath  to  doubt 
of  his  sincerity  ;  and  since  all  hearts  are  deceitful, 
why  may  not  he  be  deceived  as  much  in  the  judg- 
ment he  makes  of  the  bad  state  of  his  soul,  as  he 
may  be,  if  he  should  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  his  own  condition  ?  On  the  other  side,  to  many 
that  are  indeed  sincerely  good  Christians,  this  notion 
doth  occasion  many  unreasonable  fears  and  perplexi- 
ties, and  disquiet  of  mind ;  for  though  their  hearts 
do  not  condemn  them  for  any  thing,  yet  there  is  no 
comfort  to  be  drawn  from  hence,  for  their  hearts  are 
deceitful,  and  may  abuse  them,  may  speak  peace  to 
them  when  there  is  no  peace. 

But  now  this  doctrine,  as  it  hath  no  countenance 
from  this  text,  (as  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shewn,) 
so  is  it  likewise  contrary  both  to  our  own  inward 
sense,  and  to  the  holy  scripture.  First,  it  is  against 
the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind.  A 
man's  heart,  as  I  told  you,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
principle  from  which  his  actions  (as  considered  mo- 
rally) do  flow ;  it  is  a  man's  thoughts  and  designs, 
his  inclinations  and  affections.  Now  what  thing  in 
the  world  is  there  that  a  man  can  know,  if  he  know 
not  these  ?  Every  man  is  as  sensible  of  the  inward 
motions  and  dispositions  of  his  soul,  and  knows  as 
well  what  his  thoughts  are,  what  principles  he  is 
acted  by,  as  he  knows  when  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty, 
when  he  feels  pleasure  or  pain,  when  he  hears  or 
sees  this  or  the  other  object.  When  we  transact 
any  business,  or  drive  on  any  bargain  with  men,  we 
know  whether  we  deal  honestly  and  truly  with  them 
or  no ;  if  we  have  designs  of  overreaching  them,  or 
imposing  upon  them,  they  perhaps  cannot  discover 
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it ;  but  it  is  impossible  we  should  conceal  our  designs 
from  ourselves. 

And  as  the  matter  stands  with  our  own  hearts  as 
to  men,  so  doth  it  also  stand  with  them  as  to  God 
Almighty.  We  all  know  well  enough,  (or  at  least 
may  know,  if  we  will  but  look  into  ourselves,)  how 
our  hearts  stand  affected  to  virtue  and  goodness. 
We  know  what  the  designs  are  we  drive  on  in  our 
profession  of  religion.  We  know  what  acts  of  piety 
we  perform  out  of  an  inward  devotion,  and  what  for 
the  serving  worldly  ends.  We  know  what  sins  we 
indulge  against  conscience,  and  what  sins  we  do  not. 
We  know  when  our  prayers  are  hearty,  and  when 
they  are  only  formal  and  customary.  We  know 
when  we  break  our  resolutions,  and  when  we  keep 
them  ;  when  the  main  study  and  design  of  our  lives 
is  to  please  God,  when  to  please  ourselves,  or  to  gra- 
tify our  lusts.  In  a  word,  in  all  the  instances  of  our 
conversation  we  know  whether  we  deal  sincerely 
with  God  or  no :  in  these  things  our  consciences  are 
as  a  thousand  witnesses ;  and,  if  we  look  into  them, 
they  will  never  deceive  us ;  and  if  they  did  deceive 
us,  there  would  be  no  such  virtue  as  sincerity,  nor 
any  such  sin  as  hypocrisy  in  the  world. 

But,  secondly,  as  this  received  opinion,  that  a  man 
cannot  know  his  own  heart,  is  against  our  inward 
sense  and  experience,  so  is  it  also  repugnant  to  the 
holy  scripture.  There  is  nothing  more  usual  there 
than  to  find  the  most  holy  men  pleading  and  insist- 
ing upon  their  own  uprightness  and  sincerity,  and 
this,  not  only  before  men,  but  before  God  himself. 
Now  how  could  they  be  imagined  to  do  this,  unless 
they  thought  at  least  that  they  knew  their  own 
hearts  ?  David  doth  this  twenty  times  over  in  his 
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Psalms.  Hezekiah,  in  his  sickness,  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  to  God  in  these  words  :  /  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  remember  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in 
truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that 
which  is  good  in  thy  sight,  2  Kings  xx.  3.  Job 
stood  so  steadfastly  on  his  own  integrity,  that,  what- 
ever his  friends  said  to  the  contrary,  he  solemnly 
declares  he  would  insist  on  it  till  he  died.  St.  Paul 
himself  fetches  a  comfort  and  joy  from  this  very 
topic :  This  is  my  rejoicing,  saith  he,  the  testimony 
of  my  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity I  have  had  my  conversation  in  this  world. 
The  same  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  no  man  hnows  the 
things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  hi 
him.  So  that,  according  to  him,  the  spirit  of  a  man 
doth  know  his  own  affairs  and  concerns.  Lastly, 
nothing  in  the  world  can  be  plainer  to  our  purpose 
than  those  words  of  St.  John,  First  Epistle,  chap.  iii. 
20,  21.  If  our  hearts,  saith  he,  condemn  us,  God  is 
greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things; 
but  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  towards  God.  So  that,  if  that  apostle 
may  be  believed,  it  is  our  hearts  condemning  us  or 
not  condemning  us,  upon  which  we  are  to  ground 
our  confidence  or  no  confidence  towards  God.  The 
unavoidable  consequence  of  which  is,  that  we  may 
know  our  own  hearts,  and  be  competent  judges  whe- 
ther we  be  sincere  towards  God  or  no. 

Well,  but  if  this  be  so,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
so  many  are  every  day  deceived  in  the  judgment 
they  make  of  themselves ;  some  taking  themselves 
to  be  good  Christians,  and  to  have  a  right  and  title 
to  God's  favour,  who  are  indeed  far  from  it ;  others, 
who  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  sincerity  in 
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God's  service,  yet  are  not  able  to  entertain  a  good 
thought  of  themselves  ? 

I  cannot  deny  the  matter  of  fact  to  be  so  as  is 
here  represented  :  but  I  answer,  that  the  mistakes 
that  both  sorts  of  people  lie  under  do  not  proceed 
from  hence,  that  they  do  not  or  may  not  know  their 
own  hearts,  but  from  quite  different  causes,  of  which 
I  now  come  to  give  an  account;  and  that  is  the  third 
thing  I  proposed  upon  this  text. 

Now  the  true  causes  from  whence,  as  I  conceive, 
these  kind  of  mistakes  concerning  a  man's  self 
(which  are  commonly' attributed  to  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  heart)  do  proceed,  are  chiefly  these  three ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  not  sufficiently  examining  our 
own  hearts ;  or,  secondly,  a  misapprehension  con- 
cerning the  terms  that  God  hath  required  of  us  in 
order  to  salvation ;  or,  thirdly,  some  accidental  in- 
disposition of  temper,  which  renders  us  incapable  of 
rightly  judging  concerning  ourselves. 

First  of  all,  perhaps  a  man  doth  not  examine  his 
own  heart  at  all,  or  examines  it  very  carelessly. 
Now  when  it  happens  thus  with  a  man,  how  can  it 
be  avoided  but  he  must  needs  fall  under  great  mis- 
takes concerning  the  state  of  his  soul  ?  The  case  is 
here  the  same  with  that  of  a  tradesman  that  will 
make  a  judgment  of  his  temporal  estate  without 
examining  his  books,  without  inspecting  into  par- 
ticulars, where  he  is  debtor  and  where  he  is  creditor. 
Is  it  not  a  hundred  to  one  that  such  a  man  makes  a 
false  estimate  of  what  he  is  worth,  and  thinks  him- 
self either  richer  or  poorer  than  really  he  is  ?  But 
yet  it  doth  not  follow  from  hence  that  his  books  do 
deceive  him ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  searched 
them,  they  would  have  told  him  truly  in  what  con- 
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dition  he  stood  towards  all  he  dealt  with.  And  thus 
it  is  with  men's  hearts ;  they  are  our  books,  and  so 
are  they  styled  in  scripture,  and  we  ought  to  open 
them  and  study  them  daily,  and  from  them  to  judge 
of  the  account  between  Heaven  and  us.  But  if  we 
be  negligent  in  this  matter,  if  we  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  searching  into  our  hearts  and  lives,  but 
run  on  at  random,  and  live  by  chance,  and  still  re- 
solve to  hope  the  best,  let  us  not  blame  our  hearts, 
but  our  idleness,  if  we  take  up  false  opinions  of  our- 
selves. These  books  will  be  opened  and  examined 
at  the  great  day,  and  then  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  we  might  have  made  a  true  judgment  of  our 
condition,  if  we  would  have  taken  pains  to  look  into 
them. 

But,  secondly,  men  often  take  up  false  notions 
and  apprehensions  of  the  measures  of  virtue  and 
obedience  that  God  requires  of  them,  and  make 
terms  of  salvation  to  themselves  which  God  never 
made.  This  is  another  cause  and  occasion  (and  in- 
deed the  most  common  one  of  all)  of  our  mistakes 
in  the  judgment  we  make  of  our  own  condition,  and 
which  we  too  frequently,  but  very  unskilfully,  attri- 
bute to  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts.  Some  men 
think  that  a  less  degree  of  strictness  and  holiness 
will  recommend  them  to  God  than  indeed  will ;  and 
of  these  likewise  there  are  different  sorts,  according 
to  the  different  schemes  of  religion  men  have  framed 
in  their  own  minds.  Some  think,  if  they  be  but  free 
from  gross  and  scandalous  immorality  in  their  con- 
versation, they  are  safe  enough,  though  they  live  all 
their  lives  without  an  inward  sense  of  God  or  reli- 
gion :  others  think  that  a  disclaiming  their  own 
righteousness,  and  entirely  relying  and  depending 
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upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  will  without  more 
ado  secure  their  title  to  salvation :  others  think 
that  a  regular  attendance  on  the  outward  worship 
of  God,  and  now  and  then  performing  acts  of  re- 
pentance at  the  solemn  seasons  when  they  receive 
the  sacrament,  will  give  them  a  title  to  all  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel,  though  yet  they  never  mortify 
those  lusts  and  vicious  habits  which  they  so  often 
repent  of.  A  great  many  other  forms  of  religion 
there  are,  with  which  men  may  cheat  themselves 
into  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  eternal  condition. 

But  then  this  ariseth  not  from  the  deceitfulness 
of  their  hearts,  but  from  the  error  of  their  under- 
standings, which  they  have  not  taken  care  should 
be  rightly  informed  concerning  the  terms  upon  which 
God  hath  offered  salvation  to  mankind  in  the  gospel. 

The  testimony  of  their  own  hearts  concerning 
themselves  is  true  enough  ;  they  are  really  as  sincere 
as  they  take  themselves  to  be,  and  have  made  all 
those  attainments  that  they  think  they  have  ;  but 
then  that  degree  of  sincerity,  those  attainments,  will 
not  do  their  work  ;  and  here  lies  their  mistake  :  and 
as  it  is  frequently  thus  with  men  that  are  apt  to 
judge  too  favourably  of  themselves,  so  it  is  also  with 
those  that  think  worse  of  themselves  than  they 
ought  to  do.  A  great  many  good  men  are  full  of 
fears  and  doubts  and  perplexities  concerning  their 
condition,  and  that  without  any  reason  in  the  world. 
But  whence  doth  this  happen  ?  is  it  because  their 
hearts  give  them  a  wrong  account  of  themselves? 
No  ;  but  because  they  have  set  the  terms  of  salvation 
in  their  own  minds  higher  tftan  Christ  hath  set  them 
in  the  scriptures :  they  have  taken  up  an  opinion, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  no  pretending  to  be  a  disciple 
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of  Christ  unless  a  man  live  such  a  perfect  life  of 
virtue  and  holiness  that  he  hath  even  rescued  him- 
self from  the  common  and  daily  frailties  which  are 
incident  to  human  nature.  It  is  not  enough  with 
them  to  strive  against  all  sin,  and  not  to  be  guilty 
of  any  wilful  one,  unless  they  can  also  live  so  as  that 
their  consciences  do  not  reproach  them  for  any  failure 
in  their  duty,  or  any  actual  transgression  of  the  laws 
of  God.  They  censure  themselves  as  much  for  an 
omission  of  their  prayers,  or  for  too  free  a  meal,  or 
for  a  hasty  passion,  or  an  indiscreet  word,  or  a  care- 
lessness and  wandering  in  their  devotions,  and  the 
like,  as  other  people  do  for  downright  crimes  and 
impieties. 

Unless,  now,  these  people  could  live  free  from  all 
these  defects  and  irregularities,  (which  they  will 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  do,  so  long  as  they  converse 
in  the  world,  and  are  clothed  with  mortal  bodies,) 
how  is  it  possible,  so  long  as  they  are  under  these 
misapprehensions,  but  they  must  think  very  hardly 
and  disconsolately  of  their  condition  ?  But  then  I 
hope  nobody  will  say  that  it  is  the  deceitfulness  of 
their  heart  that  is  the  cause  of  this  wrong  judgment 
they  make  of  themselves,  but  their  misapprehensions 
concerning  the  measures  of  Christ's  obedience.  If 
their  understanding  were  right  in  the  matter,  their 
hearts  w  ould  no  way  deceive  them,  but  would  speak 
peace  to  them. 

But,  thirdly,  another  cause,  to  which  are  owing 
the  mistakes  of  men  concerning  their  condition, 
(though  the  deceitfulness  of  a  man's  heart  suffers 
the  blame  of  them,)  is  often  some  accidental  indis- 
position of  temper,  that  renders  them  incapable  of 
making  a  right  judgment  of  themselves.    This  is 
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visible  in  those  that  are  afflicted  with  that  which 
we  call  religious  melancholy,  which,  though  it  be  a 
disease  of  the  body,  yet  so  doth  it  affect  the  mind, 
that  a  man  can  no  more  under  that  distemper  form 
a  right  notion  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  than  a  man 
that  is  overrun  with  the  yellow  jaundice,  or  looks 
through  a  coloured  glass,  can  rightly  judge  of  the 
colour  of  an  object  presented  to  him ;  such  a  one 
will  pass  a  judgment,  not  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  or  the  appearance  it  hath  to  others,  but 
according  to  the  impressions  of  those  colours  with 
which  his  eye  is  prepossessed.  But  now,  though  it 
thus  happens  to  men's  senses  through  a  disease  or 
some  other  accident,  yet  I  hope  nobody  will  from 
hence  draw  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  senses 
of  a  man  are  so  deceitful  that  he  cannot  rely  upon 
the  report  they  give  in  to  him  concerning  outward 
objects.  And  as  little  reason  is  there  to  make  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  a  man's  heart,  upon  ac- 
count that  now  and  then  the  understanding  is  so 
deeply  tinctured  with  melancholy,  that  he  judgeth 
falsely  of  his  own  state. 

The  truth  is  this :  In  the  condition  of  several 
hypochondriac  persons,  who,  though  they  are  truly 
devout  towards  God,  and  make  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  recommend  themselves  to  him,  and 
would  not  for  the  world  do  any  thing  that  should 
wound  their  consciences,  yet,  such  is  their  infelicity, 
they  are  never  satisfied  with  themselves  ;  they  ac- 
cuse themselves  for  every  thing  they  think,  or  say, 
or  do;  nay,  they  are  sometimes  ready  to  despair 
upon  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins,  many  of 
which  yet  lie  only  in  their  imagination  :  but,  God 
be  thanked,  these  persons  are  not  the  worse  for 
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thinking  themselves  so  very  bad  ;  and  though  they 
cannot  make  a  right  judgment  of  themselves,  God 
will.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  these  disturbances  of 
theirs  do  not  at  all  reflect  upon  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  hearts,  any  more  than,  as  I  said,  a  man's  having 
a  disease  calls  into  question  the  credit  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  as  to  matter  of  taste,  or  smell,  or  see- 
ing, or  the  like. 

And  thus  much  on  my  third  general  point.  But 
it  will  be  said,  Is  not  the  heart  then  in  any  sense 
deceitful  with  respect  to  ourselves?  I  answer,  Yes, 
it  is ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  so,  is  the  fourth  thing 
I  proposed  to  give  an  account  of.  And,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts  lies  in  this,  that 
though  they  do  not  deceive  us  as  to  what  they  re- 
present concerning  the  present  posture  and  state  of 
our  souls,  yet  they  often  deceive  us  in  what  they 
represent  to  us  concerning  our  future  behaviour,  or 
the  frame  and  disposition  we  shall  be  in  some  time 
hence.  If  we  ask  them  in  what  condition  we  are 
now  at  present,  they  will  give  us  a  faithful  answer : 
but  if  we  ask  them  how  long  we  shall  continue  in 
that  condition,  or  whether  we  shall  be  in  the  same 
temper  or  disposition  a  year  hence ;  in  that  they  do 
often  impose  upon  us  :  so  that  in  this  respect  we 
may  truly  apply  to  them  the  words  of  my  text, 
(though  the  prophet  meant  them  in  another  sense,) 
The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can 
know  it?  And  in  truth  this  is  all  the  deceitfulness 
our  hearts  are  capable  of,  with  respect  to  ourselves. 
We  often  are  of  one  mind  to  day,  and  of  another 
to-morrow ;  we  eagerly,  at  the  present,  entertain 
this  or  the  other  design  that  is  proposed  to  us,  and 
perhaps  for  a  while  we  briskly  pursue  it ;  but  we 
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are  often  in  as  little  time  weary  of  it,  and  by  degrees 
quite  let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  grant,  this  uncertainty  in  ourselves  is  sometimes 
very  commendable ;  for  if  we  happen  to  choose 
amiss  at  the  first,  it  is  but  fit  and  just,  as  soon  as 
we  find  our  mistake,  that  we  alter  our  counsels  and 
designs.  But  it  is  not  only  thus  with  us  in  the  case 
of  a  rash,  inconvenient  resolution,  but  in  those  cases 
where  we  choose  most  wisely,  and  resolve  most  de- 
liberately ;  and  pursue  those  resolutions  for  a  time 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  earnestness  imagin- 
able ;  even  then,  though  we  can  never  find  any 
cause  to  blame  ourselves  for  pitching  on  those  de- 
signs, yet  do  we  quite  let  them  drop,  and  take  con- 
trary measures.  Have  we  not  frequent  experience 
of  men,  who,  upon  the  awakening  of  their  con- 
sciences by  some  affliction,  or  good  advice  from  their 
friends,  or  some  grievous  inconveniency  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves,  do  enter  into  solemn  and 
strict  resolutions  to  forsake  that  sinful  course  of  life 
they  are  engaged  in  ;  to  leave  off  their  drunkenness, 
for  instance,  or  their  whoredom,  or  the  like,  and  to 
become  strictly  sober  and  virtuous  ;  nay,  and  do  so 
firmly  continue  in  those  resolutions  for  some  time, 
that  they  verily  believe  they  shall  never  be  guilty  of 
those  sins  again  ;  yet,  upon  the  return  of  tempta- 
tions, do  by  degrees  lose  all  their  good  impressions, 
and  become  as  lewd  and  as  dissolute  as  ever  they 
were  before  ?  So  that  you  see  there  is  no  trusting 
of  those  men,  nor  could  they  trust  themselves.  And 
as  men  are  often  thus  deceived  in  their  purposes  of 
growing  better,  so  are  they  as  often  in  their  pur- 
poses of  not  growing  worse.  Some  there  are,  who, 
though  they  make  no  great  profession  of  religion,  or 
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of  strict  virtue,  yet  have  such  a  sense  of  morality  or 
generosity,  (call  it  what  you  will,)  that  they  would 
ahhor  the  thoughts  of  doing  any  base,  infamous  ac- 
tion ;  though  they  cannot  pretend  to  be  good,  yet 
they  will  undertake  you  shall  never  find  them  bad 
men;  you  shall  never  take  them  in  any  practice  that 
is  unhandsome,  or  base,  or  apparently  wicked ;  and 
certainly  they  are  to  be  believed  in  what  they  say  or 
think,  so  far  as  a  man  can  promise  for  the  future. 
But  in  this  instance  also  the  heart  is  deceitful  as 
well  as  in  the  former  ;  they  can  no  more  tell  by 
their  present  inclinations  what  degree  of  impiety 
they  may  at  last  arrive  at,  if  they  continue  indulg- 
ing any  sin,  than  others  can  tell  from  their  present 
good  purposes  what  progress  they  shall  make  in  vir- 
tue :  if  a  man  once  begins  to  be  wicked,  there  is  no 
step  of  wickedness  he  can  stop  at. 

The  case  of  Hazael,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  of  Kings,  is  very  proper  to  this  purpose  ;  that 
history  is  usually  brought  for  an  instance  of  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  one 
in  that  sense  of  its  deceitfulness  we  speak  of,  but  in 
no  other.  Hazael  was  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  sent  by  his  master,  when  he  was  sick,  to  the 
prophet  Elisha,  to  know  of  him  whether  he  should 
recover.  The  prophet,  after  he  had  given  him  an 
answer  to  his  message,  applies  himself  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  weeping,  told  him  what  horrible  mis- 
chief he  should  do,  what  ravages  and  desolations  he 
should  make  among  the  Israelites  in  time  to  come. 
The  man  was  very  much  amazed  at  the  prophet's 
speeches,  and  seriously  answered,  Am  I  a  clog,  that 
I  should  do  this  thing  ?  Without  doubt  he  spoke 
what  he  thought ;  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  to 
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have  a  hand  in  such  barbarities  as  the  prophet  spoke 
of :  and  therefore  he  might  sincerely  declare  his  ab- 
horrence of  such  kind  of  practices.  But  yet,  for  all 
that,  the  prophet  (as  the  event  shewed)  knew  him 
better  than  he  knew  himself ;  for  when  he  came  to 
be  king  of  Syria  he  did  really  do  all  those  things, 
and  was  guilty  of  all  those  inhuman  cruelties  that 
the  prophet  had  spoke  of.  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  man  that  thought  himself  honest,  but 
proved  notoriously  wicked  :  and  thus  I  doubt  not 
it  generally  happens  with  all  men  that  prove  so  ; 
there  are  some  times  of  their  lives  when  they  would 
tremble  to  think  of  several  wicked  actions,  which 
afterwards  they  themselves  do  commit,  not  only  with- 
out remorse,  but  with  pleasure. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  in  the  mean  time  the 
condition  of  mankind  very  miserable,  that  can  nei- 
ther rely  upon  their  resolutions  to  do  well,  nor  upon 
their  purposes  not  to  do  ill  ?  I  answer,  it  is  no  other 
condition  than  what  is  necessary  for  them,  in  order 
to  the  making  them  careful  of  their  own  actions. 
And  if  God  hath  endued  us  with  liberty  of  choice, 
and  given  us  a  command  over  our  own  actions,  and 
put  us  into  a  capacity  of  doing  well  or  doing  ill,  it 
must  needs  be  thus  with  us.  But  yet  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  to  mitigate  our  own  infelicity  as  to  this 
point,  and  that  is,  though  the  heart  of  man  be  de- 
ceitful as  to  what  is  future,  yet  it  is  not  equally  so 
to  all  kind  of  persons.  There  are  some  men  may 
much  better  trust  their  own  hearts  than  others  can, 
nay,  and  if  they  do  trust  them,  they  will  rarely  de- 
ceive them.  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  their  hearts 
will  give  them  a  true  account  of  themselves,  even 
with  relation  to  what  is  future ;  but  then  as  for 
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others,  that  are  in  different  circumstances,  there  is 
no  such  thing  to  he  said. 

To  give  an  account  of  this  difference  in  men,  as 
to  the  deceitfulness  of  their  hearts,  (I  speak  w  ith  re- 
ference to  their  spiritual  estates,  as  they  stand  to 
God  and  virtue,  which  is  the  only  thing  I  have  here 
to  consider,)  it  will  be  needful  to  distinguish  man- 
kind into  three  sorts. 

There  are  some  men  that  have  got  habits  of  virtue 
and  goodness,  have  made  it  their  business  for  a  long 
time  to  serve  God,  and  live  in  obedience  to  his  lawrs. 
There  are  others  likewise,  that  have  got  habits  of 
vice  and  sin,  have  a  long  time  pursued  a  course  of 
wickedness,  have  indulged  all  their  sensual  lusts  and 
appetites  w  ithout  any  restraint,  save  only  what  their 
worldly  interests  have  put  upon  them.  There  is  like- 
wise a  third  sort  of  men,  that  are  neither  so  much 
under  the  power  of  goodness  or  the  power  of  vice, 
but  that  they  do,  as  it  were,  hesitate  and  deliberate 
to  which  of  the  two  they  should  give  up  themselves  : 
they  seem  to  be  in  the  confines  of  both,  and  some- 
times to  incline  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other, 
but  have  not  fixed  themselves  firm  subjects  to  either. 

Now  though  the  heart,  as  to  what  is  future,  may 
be  deceitful  in  some  degree  or  other  in  all  these  sorts 
of  men,  yet  it  is  abundantly  more  deceitful  in  the 
last  than  in  the  two  former.  The  first  sort,  those 
that  have  got  habits  of  virtue,  there  is  no  great  dan- 
ger of  their  miscarrying,  and  still  the  less  danger  by 
how  much  more  those  habits  are  rooted  and  con- 
firmed. They  having  in  a  good  degree  mortified  all 
their  corrupt  inclinations,  and  used  themselves  to  a 
life  of  piety  and  virtue,  will  find  that  life  so  natural, 
so  extremely  agreeable  to  them,  and  the  grace  of 
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Christ  so  powerful  in  them,  that  they  shall  not  be 
able,  without  great  violence  to  their  own  minds,  to 
forsake  God  and  commit  wickedness ;  it  will  be  like 
putting  a  knife  to  their  throats,  or  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  fire. 

As  for  the  second  sort  of  men,  those  that  are 
hardened  in  sin,  God  knows,  their  state  is  likewise 
too  much  fixed,  either  for  themselves  or  others  easily 
to  be  deceived  about  it,  unless  perhaps  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  may  arrive  to  a  greater  pitch  of 
wickedness  and  degeneracy  than  ever  they  intended. 
If  any  judgment  can  be  made  of  them,  as  to  what  is 
future,  it  is  this ;  that  if  God  do  not  in  mercy  awaken 
them,  and  rouse  them  up  by  some  especial,  extraor- 
dinary providence,  they  will  grow  worse  and  worse, 
and  can  never  fix  any  bounds  to  their  wickedness ; 
for  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  are  infinite,  so  are  those 
of  vice  too.  So  that  by  this  you  see  they  are  the 
third  sort  of  men  in  which  that  deceitfulness  of  the 
heart  we  are  speaking  of  doth  generally  take  place; 
those  that  are  not  perfectly  fixed  either  as  to  virtue 
or  to  vice ;  those  whose  conscience  is  so  awake,  that 
though  it  cannot  always  oblige  them  to  do  as  they 
should  do,  yet  it  doth  severely  testify  against  them, 
if  they  commit  any  great  sin.  These  men  now  are 
very  uncertain ;  sometimes  they  are  altogether  in  a 
good  humour;  they  are  very  sorry  for  their  follies; 
they  are  infinitely  convinced  that  they  shall  be  un- 
done, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  they  do  not 
change  their  course  of  life ;  and  accordingly  they  do 
sometimes  resolve  seriously  to  do  it,  and  now  and 
then  make  some  attempts  towards  it.  At  other  times 
they  are  quite  off  the  hinges,  yielding  themselves  up 
to  the  sway  of  their  lusts  and  passions,  and  closing 
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with  every  temptation  that  comes  in  their  way. 
Now  wherever  men  are  in  these  circumstances,  their 
hearts  are  infinitely  deceitful,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  certainly  to  know  in  what  state  and  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  to  God  and  religion,  they  shall  be  in 
a  month  hence ;  and  yet  this  is,  I  believe,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  men.  But  yet  even  of 
these  men  there  is  some  difference,  according  as 
they  more  or  less  approach  to  habits  either  in  virtue 
or  vice ;  there  is  more  or  less  trust  to  be  given  to 
what  their  hearts  tell  them,  as  to  their  future  be- 
haviour. 

This  is,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  a  true  account  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  men's  hearts,  with  reference  to 
themselves.  All  that  now  remains  is,  in  the  fifth 
and  last  place,  to  say  something  about  the  remedy 
of  it. 

Now  since  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  our  heart's  deceitfulness  is  caused  by  our  fluc- 
tuating as  it  were  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  that 
the  nearer  any  one  approaches  to  habits  of  goodness, 
the  less  deceitful  will  his  heart  be ;  it  is  plain,  that 
the  cure  of  this  deceitfulness  must  consist  in  the 
getting  and  increasing  such  habits ;  and  therefore 
whatever  conduceth  to  that  end  is  a  proper  prescrip- 
tion in  this  case.  Now  for  the  obtaining  habits  of 
virtue,  every  one  will  see  that  these  four  things  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  shall  but  just  name  them,  and  conclude. 

First  of  all,  serious  and  hearty  resolutions  to  break 
loose  from  our  sins,  and  to  live  a  holy,  virtuous,  and 
religious  life,  whatever  jjains  or  trouble  it  may  put 
us  to,  and  those  often  repeated ;  not  contenting  our- 
selves with  resolving  now  and  then  at  a  good  time, 
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but  every  day  renewing  our  purposes,  and  devoting 
ourselves  to  God  and  his  service,  and  fortifying  our 
minds  against  all  those  difficulties  and  allurements 
that  may  be  thrown  in  our  way,  to  divert  us  from 
the  good  we  have  engaged  ourselves  in. 

Secondly,  a  constant  care  and  watchfulness  over 
ourselves  and  over  all  our  actions,  and  especially 
at  those  times  when  we  are  in  the  view  of  temp- 
tations ;  then  it  will  particularly  concern  us  to  stand 
upon  our  guard,  and  narrowly  to  attend  the  motions 
of  our  own  minds. 

Thirdly,  frequent  trials  and  exercising  of  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  virtue.  Every  one  knows  that 
a  habit  of  any  action  is  got  by  doing  that  action 
often  :  if  we  would  get  a  habit  of  devotion,  we  must 
use  ourselves  to  say  our  prayers :  if  we  would  get  a 
habit  of  meekness,  we  must  take  all  occasions  of 
practising  upon  ourselves,  to  suppress  the  anger  and 
resentments  that  arise  in  us  upon  any  provocation. 
And  thus  as  to  all  the  other  instances  of  virtue. 

And  let  us  remember  this,  that  though  every  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  may  at  the  first  be  very  troublesome 
to  us,  and  withal  very  imperfect,  yet  every  time  we 
repeat  the  action  we  shall  do  it  both  with  greater 
ease  and  with  greater  perfection  and  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  and  if  we  continue  on  in  this  repetition  of 
our  actions,  we  shall  in  time  get  the  habit  we  de- 
sire. 

Especially,  in  the  last  place,  if  with  all  these 
things  we  join  constant  and  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
and  a  hearty  faith  in  Christ,  together  with  the  use 
of  those  other  means  that  our  religion  doth  recom- 
mend to  us ;  knowing  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own 
hearts,  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  our  tem- 
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pers,  we  must  fetch  in  other  aids  and  succours  be- 
sides those  that  we  have  in  ourselves,  even  the  aids 
and  succours  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  he 
never  refuses  to  any  soul  that  earnestly  prays  for 
them,  and  endeavours  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
those  institutions  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  laid  down 
in  the  gospel. 

These  are  the  methods  which,  if  we  constantly 
practise,  we  shall  undoubtedly  grow  in  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  our  hearts  will  by  degrees  be  so  con- 
firmed in  pious  habits,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  fear 
they  will  ever  deceive  us.  But  we  shall  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  till  at  last  we  come  to  appear 
before  God  in  Sion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  not 
made  with  hands,  where  we  shall  for  ever  live  in 
unspeakable  glory  and  happiness. 

To  which  place  God  Almighty  bring  us  all,  &c. 
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This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments : 
and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  this  text  I  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  insist  on,  his  commandments  are  not 
grievous. 

And  I  would  to  God  we  all  thought  so ;  for  then 
more  of  us  would  set  ourselves  to  keep  God's  com- 
mandments than  now  do ! 

Some  have  got  such  frightful  notions  of  religion, 
that  indeed  they  have  not  the  courage  in  good  earn- 
est to  engage  in  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  made  for 
none  but  either  the  melancholy  or  the  miserable, 
such  as  are  not  framed  in  their  tempers  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  unhappy 
circumstances  are  incapacitated  for  them.  With 
some  it  passeth,  that  the  precepts  of  religion  (as  they 
are  taught  us  in  the  holy  scriptures)  are  impossible  to 
be  lived  up  to,  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  trouble 
their  heads  about  them.  Others,  that  have  consi- 
dered the  matter  better,  though  they  cannot  say  they 
are  impossible,  yet  they  are  tempted  to  think  they 
are  very  hard  and  severe  ;  they  are  extreme  rigorous 
impositions,  and  indeed  unreasonable  restraints  upon 
human  nature,  and  will  put  one  to  so  much  trouble, 
and  pains,  and  self-denial,  that,  in  truth,  if  a  man  will 
scrupulously  govern  himself  by  them,  he  must  not  at 
all  live  like  a  man  in  this  world,  nor  enjoy  himself  in 
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the  common  gratifications,  that  by  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  things  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to 
mankind. 

Now  upon  such  prejudices  as  these,  that  men  have 
taken  up,  a  great  many,  I  fear,  are  mightily  dis- 
couraged from  ever  seriously  applying  themselves  to 
God  and  goodness ;  and  for  these  reasons  think 
themselves  very  excusable  either  for  their  making 
no  profession  of  religion  at  all,  or,  if  they  do  make 
such  a  profession,  for  their  indulging  themselves  in 
such  liberties  as  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  do  greater  service,  in  or- 
der to  the  recommending  the  serious  practice  of  re- 
ligion to  you,  which  is  my  business  at  this  time,  than 
by  endeavouring  to  vindicate  it  from  these  excep- 
tions ;  by  putting  the  proposition  here  affirmed  by  the 
apostle  into  as  fair  a  light  as  I  can,  and  shewing  that 
those  who  frame  to  themselves  such  dismal  appre- 
hensions of  a  strictly  pious  and  virtuous  life,  do  pro- 
ceed upon  very  false  grounds ;  and  that  the  duty 
which  God  requires  of  us  is  so  far  from  being  an  in- 
tolerable or  a  grievous  burden  upon  mankind,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  light  and  easy. 

This  I  am  sure  we  have  sufficient  warrant  both 
from  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  to  teach  and  de- 
clare to  all  the  world,  whatever  prejudices  men  may 
have  entertained  to  the  contrary.  Our  Saviour  in 
express  terms  hath  told  us,  that  his  yoke  is  easy, 
and  his  burden  is  light ;  and  his  beloved  apostle  St. 
John  hath  in  this  text  declared,  that  his  command- 
ments are  not  grievous. 

I  am  here  far  from  denying  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  religion :  it  would  be  against  the  sense 
and  experience  of  mankind  to  affirm  there  are  none  ; 
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nay,  as  things  generally  stand  with  men's  corrupt 
nature  and  principles,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
more  difficult,  and  will  require  more  care  and  labour, 
to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  vicious.  All  the  world 
must  acknowledge  that  going  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
is  like  going  up  the  hill,  it  will  put  one  to  pains  and 
intention  of  nerves :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  to 
live  loosely  and  viciously  is  such  a  descent,  as  the  de- 
generacy of  mankind,  and  the  evil  examples  we  have 
before  us,  have  made  very  natural  and  easy  to  every 
body.  But  this  notwithstanding,  we  may  safely  af- 
firm, that  as  the  way  of  God  and  virtue  is  in  itself  a 
much  plainer  and  easier  way  than  that  of  vice  and 
wickedness,  so  all  those  things  considered  that  are  to 
be  put  into  the  balance  against  our  natural  infirm- 
ities, and  indispositions  to  virtue,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  man  shall  need  to  take  less  pains  to  be  very  good 
than  to  be  very  bad.  That  a  man  shall  more  consult 
his  own  ease  and  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  by  living 
a  religious  than  an  irreligious  life.  Nay,  let  the  ex- 
tremest  hardships  and  difficulties  that  ever  happen 
to  any  man  that  gives  up  himself  a  votary  to  religion 
be  taken  into  the  consideration,  yet  for  all  that,  it 
ought  not  to  be  accounted  a  severe  or  grievous  im- 
position, but  an  obligation  upon  us  that  is  very  natu- 
ral, very  easy,  nay,  and  very  delightful :  his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous. 

This  is  the  point  I  am  to  maintain,  and  for  the 
making  it  good  I  shall  proceed  by  several  steps  and 
degrees,  and  lay  down  my  propositions  ;  so  that  every 
one  may  serve  both  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  we 
are  now  starting,  and  also  either  obviate  or  answer 
the  objections  that  are  brought  to  the  contrary. 

And  the  first  point  I  assert  is  this :  that  religion 
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is  not  an  impracticable  thing,  as  some  men  do  sug- 
gest, but  it  is  possible  for  us  to  live  up  to  it.  There 
is  no  man  living  can  affirm  that  there  is  any  thing 
commanded  by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  (which  to  us 
Christians  make  the  whole  of  our  duty  and  the  whole 
of  our  religion)  but  what  every  man  in  the  world 
may,  if  he  will  set  himself  upon  it,  yield  obedience  to. 
Take  the  hardest  part  of  the  Christian  yoke,  that  is 
to  say,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  doing  good  to  our 
enemies,  denying  our  worldly  interests,  and  renounc- 
ing all  we  have  (when  God  calls  us  to  it)  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  I  hope  there  is  nobody  can  say 
that  these  things  are  impossible,  though  they  may  be 
accounted  very  severe.  Impossible  they  cannot  be, 
because  a  thousand  men  have  actually  done  all  these 
things,  and  that  upon  far  lighter  motives  and  consi- 
derations than  Christ's  religion  offers  and  proposeth 
to  us  for  the  doing  of  them. 

And  if  these  things  be  practicable,  why  must  we 
not  think  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts, such  as  owning  God  for  our  Creator  and  con- 
tinual Benefactor  ;  and  as  such  paying  him  our  con- 
stant tribute  of  worship  and  prayer  and  praise,  both 
in  public  and  private ;  living  in  an  humble  sense  of 
his  Almighty  Majesty,  and  our  own  unworthiness ; 
using  with  temperance  and  moderation  the  good 
things  he  vouchsafes  us ;  being  honest  and  just  and 
faithful  in  all  our  dealings ;  and  shewing  kindness, 
and  good  nature,  and  charity  to  all  our  fellow  crea- 
tures :  in  a  word,  living  righteously,  and  soberly, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world.  Do  these  things 
look  so  very  formidable  that  a  man  should  shrink  at 
the  naming  them  ?  and  cry  out,  O  these  things  are 
too  hard  for  mankind !  it  is  impossible  we  should 
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live  up  to  them  !  Why,  I  would  fain  know  what  rules 
for  the  government  of  our  actions  are  practicable,  if 
these  be  not  ?  and  yet  these  are  the  great  hardships 
and  impossibilities  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
providence  will  occur  to  us  in  the  way  of  religion. 
These  are  the  things  in  which  our  duty  will  princi- 
pally lie,  and  in  which  we  shall  be  exercising  our- 
selves all  our  lives.  And  I  dare  say  not  one  of  a 
thousand  did  ever  meet  with  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  religion,  than  the  practice  of  these 
things. 

Ay,  but  it  will  be  said  I  have  not  fairly  repre- 
sented the  matter;  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
God's  commandments  doth  not  lie  in  any  particular 
instance  of  duty;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  every  pre- 
cept of  the  gospel,  singly  taken,  may  be  practicable 
enough  ;  but  the  objection  is,  that  our  duty  is  im- 
practicable in  the  whole :  that  is  to  say,  the  parti- 
culars are  so  many,  and  the  laws  themselves  so  strict, 
extending  both  to  our  thoughts  and  words,  as  well 
as  to  our  actions,  that  no  man  can  attend  to  them  all 
at  times  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  so  to 
order  his  conversation,  but  that  in  some  instance  or 
other  he  will  be  a  transgressor  of  God's  laws,  and 
that  too  perhaps  every  day  ;  and  consequently  the 
duty  required  of  us  is  too  hard  for  us. 

Why,  if  this  be  the  objection,  there  is  an  easy 
answer  to  it.  It  was  never  intended,  when  we  are 
giving  an  account  of  the  possibility  of  keeping  God's 
commandments,  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the  gra- 
cious allowances  that  God  hath  promised  by  Christ 
Jesus  to  make  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Nay,  indeed,  whenever  we  lay  down  this  general 
proposition,  that  every  man  is  indispensably  bound 
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to  keep  all  God's  commandments,  that  proposition  is 
always  to  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as  to  take  in 
those  gracious  allowances.  If  therefore  we  do  but 
remember  two  things  as  to  this  matter,  this  whole 
objection  perfectly  vanisheth. 

The  first  is,  that  God  Almighty,  in  the  laws  he 
gave  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  did  never  mean  to  tie  us  up 
to  an  exact  and  unsinning  obedience  to  them  ;  but  in 
the  gospel  sense  we  are  said  to  obey  God's  laws  when 
we  do  our  sincere  endeavours  to  obey  them,  when  in 
the  main  of  our  lives  we  live  up  to  them,  when  we 
do  not  indulge  ourselves  in  any  known  wilful  course 
of  sin  ;  but  as  much  as  we  can,  as  far  as  our  own 
weakness  of  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
lives  will  permit,  we  do  mortify  our  corrupt  affec- 
tions, and  live  holy  and  virtuous  lives. 

But,  secondly,  though  we  have  not  done  this  for 
the  life  past,  yet  there  is  still  a  plank  left  after  ship- 
wreck. If  we  do  but  truly  repent  of  our  sins  past, 
how  great,  how  heinous,  and  how  long  continued  in 
soever  they  have  been ;  (that  is,  so  repent  as  to  for- 
sake them ;)  even  in  this  case  we  say  that  such  a 
man  keeps  the  commandments  of  God,  and  doth  all 
that  God  requires  of  him ;  for  he  doth  as  much  as 
God,  under  the  gospel  covenant,  hath  promised  he 
will  accept  and  reward  a  man  for  in  the  other 
world. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  you  see  plainly  that  all 
this  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  God's  com- 
mandments, and  the  urging  of  it  as  an  exception 
against  religion,  as  it  is  very  impertinent,  so  indeed 
it  is  not  fair  dealing ;  for  the  laws  of  God  require  no 
more  of  a  man  than  he  can  do,  and  whoever  doth 
his  honest  endeavours  to  serve  God  as  well  as  he 
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can,  such  a  man  (we  will  without  scruple  say)  doth 
keep  God's  commandments,  notwithstanding  any 
frailties  and  infirmities  that  may  otherwise  attend 
the  course  of  his  life. 

Having  thus  cleared  my  way,  I  proceed  a  step 
further,  and  lay  down  a  second  proposition  as  to  this 
matter  ;  and  that  is  this  : 

That  as  the  commandments  of  God  are  not 
grievous  upon  account  that  they  are  impossible,  so 
neither  are  they  grievous  in  this  respect,  that  they 
are  unnatural,  or  a  force  upon  the  constitution  of 
mankind,  (as  those  whom  we  are  now  disputing 
with  object:)  restraints  indeed,  we  do  allow,  they  are 
to  the  licentious  practices  of  mankind,  but  not  such 
restraints  as  ought  to  be  called  invasions  or  intrench- 
ments  upon  human  liberty,  because  indeed  they  are 
but  the  setting  forth  or  the  marking  out  of  the  true 
bounds  of  that  liberty,  as  it  is  a  perfection  of  human 
nature ;  which  bounds  whosoever  transgresseth,  he 
will  be  so  far  from  being  the  easier  or  the  happier 
for  so  doing,  that  he  will  be  certainly  miserable. 

As  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  the  happiness 
of  mankind  can  consist  in  nothing  else  but  in  using 
their  liberty  according  to  the  best  rules  of  reason, 
and  those,  we  are  sure,  are  but  another  name  for  the 
laws  of  religion.  And  the  very  transgressing  those 
rules,  though  God  had  annexed  no  penalties  to  the 
transgression,  would  of  itself  have  found  a  sufficient 
punishment.  Every  man  that  lives  in  a  course  of 
vice  and  irreligion  is  sensible  of  this ;  he  knows  and 
feels  that  things  are  not  with  him  as  they  should  be; 
he  knows  and  feels  that  his  mind  is  not  at  ease,  is 
not  right  in  that  way  that  he  is  engaged  in  ;  because 
he  every  day  doth  things  which  his  reason  cannot 
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approve  of.  Now  whether  this  be  not  a  sufficient 
demonstration  that  the  ways  of  virtue  are  suitable  to 
our  natures,  and  the  way  of  vice  and  sin  contradic- 
tory to  them,  I  leave  any  one  to  judge.  In  truth,  a 
man  may  as  well  put  the  question,  which  of  the  two 
is  most  natural  and  agreeable  to  a  man's  constitution, 
health  or  sickness,  as  he  can  put  it  whether  virtue  or 
vice  be  so. 

Ay,  but  it  will  be  said,  is  it  not  plain  that  men 
are  born  with  several  strong  inclinations  and  propen- 
sities to  pleasure,  to  wealth,  to  power,  and  greatness, 
and  the  like  ?  and  doth  not  religion  put  a  terrible 
curb  upon  all  those  appetites  and  passions  ?  How 
then  can  you  call  the  laws  of  it  agreeable  to  na- 
ture ? 

Why,  to  this  I 'answer,  that  as  to  all  the  appetites 
and  passions  that  men  are  born  with,  of  what  kind 
soever  they  be,  religion,  as  it  is  taught  us  in  the  gos- 
pel, doth  not  hinder  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  inclination  that  is  truly  na- 
tural, but  what  is  allowed  to  be  gratified,  so  long  as 
it  is  done  in  proper  instances  and  due  measure,  so 
far  as  it  is  fit  and  just  and  reasonable,  nay,  so  far  as 
it  really  conduceth  to  the  true  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness of  the  person  that  is  concerned.  All  that  our 
religion  forbids  is,  the  irregularity  and  exorbitancy 
of  our  passions  and  appetites,  and  that  we  should 
not  so  humour  them  as  either  to  hurt  ourselves,  or 
do  injury  to  our  neighbour  by  the  gratification  of 
them. 

These  are  all  the  restraints  I  know  of  that  the 
commandments  of  God  put  upon  men  as  to  these  mat- 
ters ;  and  if  so,  judge  you  how  terrible  they  are  :  but 
to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt.  If  any  man  can  make 
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it  a  question,  whether  virtue  or  vice  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  frame  of  his  nature,  I  would  but  de- 
sire him,  for  the  resolving  this  question,  to  run  over 
all  the  instances  of  our  duty  as  charged  upon  us  in 
the  scripture,  and  all  the  sins  opposite  thereto,  and 
in  his  own  mind  compare  them  one  with  another ; 
and  then  let  him  honestly  pronounce  sentence  in  fa- 
vour of  either,  according  as  he  finds  which  of  the 
two  will  yield  most  peace  and  ease  and  quiet  to  his 
own  mind,  and  will  put  him  to  the  least  labour  and 
trouble  and  disturbance. 

And  I  think  these  are  certain  marks  by  which  a 
man  may  judge  whether  a  thing  be  natural  or 
agreeable  to  him  or  no. 

Now,  I  say,  if  a  man  will  proceed  by  these  mea- 
sures, and  run  the  parallel  between  all  the  virtues 
and  their  contrary  vices ;  as,  for  instance, 

Between  meekness  and  patience  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fretfulness,  and  peevishness,  and  discontent  on 
the  other  : 

Between  love  and  charity,  and  doing  good  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hatred,  and  malice,  and  desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  other : 

Between  chaste  and  lawful  love,  and  unlawful 
and  adulterous  lusts : 

Between  temperance  and  sobriety  in  the  use  of 
God's  blessings,  and  perpetual  gluttony,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  revellings : 

Between  faith  in  God  and  trust  in  his  providence, 
and  contentedness  with  a  competency,  and  a  bound- 
less, unsatiable,  avaricious  desire  of  riches  : 

And  thus  to  all  other  particular  virtues  recom- 
mended to  us  by  religion,  and  the  particular  vices 
contradictory  thereto ;  I  say,  if  a  man  will  take  this 
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method  in  examining  the  things,  and  in  judging  as 
he  finds  ;  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  there  is  no  one  living, 
but,  upon  such  examination,  will  readily  pronounce 
that,  in  all  the  instances  wherein  our  morals  are 
concerned,  those  that  we  call  the  virtues  are  much 
more  easy,  much  more  natural,  much  more  delight- 
ful, and  will  put  us  to  abundantly  less  trouble  and 
disquietude  than  the  contrary  vices. 

Well,  then,  we  are  come  thus  far :  the  command- 
ments of  God  are  neither  impossible  to  be  kept,  nor 
are  they  hard  or  severe  in  themselves;  so  that  they 
are  not  grievous  upon  either  of  those  accounts. 

But  then,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  this,  they  may  be 
grievous  in  another  respect ;  because,  as  the  corrupt 
state  of  mankind  is,  we  have  neither  will  nor  power 
to  set  ourselves  heartily  to  the  keeping  of  them. 
Our  own  depravity  and  the  Devil's  temptations  are 
too  hard  for  us  :  and  then  what  doth  the  reason- 
ableness of  them  in  their  own  nature  avail  to  us, 
(be  it  never  so  great,)  they  being  still  beyond  our 
strength  ? 

For  the  removing  of  this  objection,  I  lay  down  my 
third  proposition,  which  is  this  :  Let  our  natural 
inabilities  and  our  aversions  to  that  which  is  good 
be  as  great  as  they  will,  yet  the  supernatural  as- 
sistance we  may  expect  from  God  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work  will  be  sufficient  at  least  to  make 
the  scales  even.  So  that,  notwithstanding  those  dis- 
advantages, it  will  be  as  much  in  our  power,  and  we 
shall  be  as  much  inclined  to  be  good  as  to  be  bad, 
to  live  in  obedience  to  God's  commands,  as  to  live  in 
contradiction  to  them. 

When  we  talk  of  the  possibility  of  obeying  all  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  very  great  reasonable- 
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ness  of  them  in  themselves,  and  their  agreeableness 
to  our  natures,  yet  we  do  not  think  these  two  points 
alone  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  very  great  pro- 
pensity we  have,  in  this  corrupt,  degenerate  state,  to 
pursue  the  ways  of  vice  and  sensuality.    Alas  !  we 
must  needs  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  only  very 
weak  and  impotent,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
bias  clapt  upon  our  natures,  which  renders  us  averse 
to  spiritual  things,  and  too  prone,  God  knows,  to  run 
into  actions  that  we  should  not :  and  all  this,  be- 
sides the  temptations  we  meet  with  from  without. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  consider  that  God 
is  never  wanting  to  any  man,  and  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  supply  by  his  immediate  grace  what  is  de- 
fective in  our  natures :  when  we  consider  that  one 
of  the  great  benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased 
for  us  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  help  of 
which  every  man  may  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
may  do  all  that  God  requires  of  him  in  order  to  his 
future  happiness,  and  not  only  do  it,  but  do  it  easily; 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  man  that  is  bap- 
tized into  Christ's  religion  who  means  honestly,  but 
hath  God's  promise  to  be  continually  assisted  from 
above  with  his  divine  power  and  grace,  whereby  he 
may  be  enabled  to  do  those  things  which  by  nature 
he  could  not  do :  nay,  that  this  power  of  Christ,  this 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  is  there 
lodged  as  a  principle  to  tempt  and  invite  us  to  be 
good,  and  to  bring  off  our  minds  from  every  thing 
that  is  evil,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  within  us  as  a  so- 
licitor of  God's  cause  against  the  suggestions  of  the 
Devil  and  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  and  that  he  is 
certainly  as  powerful  and  as  ready  to  do  us  good, 
as  our  adversary  can  be  to  do  us  harm  : 
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I  say,  if  these  things  be  considered,  sure  we  shall 
be  persuaded,  that  the  work  of  religion  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult, so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  we  are  apt  often- 
times to  imagine  it :  they  that  are  with  us  are  more 
than  they  thai  are  against  us.  Though  the  Devil 
and  our  own  corrupt  natures  may  tempt  us  strongly- 
one  way,  yet  the'  Spirit  of  Christ  and  his  invisible 
attendants,  that  pitch  their  tents  round  about  us,  do 
incline  us  as  much  the  other  way.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  snares  laid  for  us  by  the  wicked  one,  but 
what,  by  the  assistance  of  this  invisible,  spiritual 
army  that  fights  for  us,  we  shall  easily  break  and 
overcome.  That  divine  Spirit  that  dwells  with  all 
Chi'istians,  and  even  where  he  doth  not  dwell  (be- 
cause he  is  not  entertained)  yet  desires  there  to 
dwell,  and  fails  not  to  be  often  present,  and  to 
prompt  unsteady  souls  to  that  which  is  good,  to 
solicit  them  continually  with  his  holy  motions,  that 
they  would  seriously  engage  in  the  ways  of  Christ ; 
I  say,  surely  this  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  powerful  in- 
fluences and  assistances,  will  so  make  amends  for 
the  weakness  of  our  natures,  so  smooth  the  rugged- 
ness  of  our  ways,  so  quell  the  force  of  the  Devil's 
temptations,  that  if  a  man  do  not  wilfully  betray  his 
own  succours,  he  will  find  himself  as  prevailingly 
carried  on  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  holiness, 
as  he  can  be  to  live  a  dissolute,  careless,  and  vicious 
life.    And  this  is  my  third  consideration. 

But,  fourthly,  this  ought  also  further  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  this  argument,  that  though  there  be 
great  difficulties  in  religion,  though,  as  the  temper 
of  mankind  now  generally  stands,  it  is  much  against 
the  grain  to  serve  God,  and  live  in  obedience  to  his 
commandments ;  yet  these  difficulties  are  chiefly  oc- 
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casioned  by  our  prejudices  and  evil  habits,  by  our 
being  used  to  a  contrary  course  of  life :  but  then  we 
are  to  remember,  that  in  a  little  time  these  difficul- 
ties will  wear  off,  and  we  shall  find,  after  some  trial, 
that  a  life  of  sincere  religion  and  devotion  will  be 
far  more  natural  and  more  delightful  than  any  course 
of  sin  that  we  were  formerly  engaged  in. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  look  upon  the  aversions  and 
indispositions  of  most  men  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
we  shall  find  that  they  proceed  from  their  former 
vicious  habits.  Men  have  long  been  used  to  a  con- 
trary course,  and  that  makes  them  that  they  cannot 
bear  with  the  strictness  of  religion.  Now  upon  this 
account  I  must  needs  own,  that  religion  is  something 
troublesome  and  difficult,  and  so  much  the  more  by 
how  much  the  more  rooted  and  inveterate  those 
habits  or  customs  are.  Here  therefore  chiefly  are 
we  to  lay  the  grounds  of  whatever  uneasinesses  or 
hardships  we  meet  with  in  the  ways  of  God.  When 
it  happens  that  vice  gets  the  first  possession  of  us, 
(as  God  knows  it  doth  in  the  generality  of  men,)  and 
that  possession  is  strengthened  by  many  actions  of 
our  own  choice,  and  by  that  means  sin  grows  cus- 
tomary, and  becomes  as  it  were  a  second  nature ; 
why,  in  this  case,  all  the  world  must  acknowledge 
that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  expel  it,  and  to 
substitute  virtuous  habits  in  the  place  of  it ;  the 
doing  of  that  will  require  labour,  and  pains,  and 
time,  and  perhaps  also  much  struggling  and  self- 
denial. 

But  then  we  are  to  remember,  that  this  is  only 
for  a  short  time ;  it  is  only  upon  our  first  entrance 
into  a  religious  life,  our  passage  from  the  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.    For  after  we  are  once  passed 
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the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  after  we  are  a  little 
inured  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  have  made  some 
tolerable  progress  in  it,  it  will  become  very  pleasant 
and  very  easy :  for  I  reason  thus ;  If  custom  and 
long  usage  have  such  a  strange  power  as  to  make 
vice  and  sin  (which  are  the  most  contrary  to  our 
natures  of  all  things  in  the  world)  not  only  support- 
able, but  also  sweet  and  pleasant  to  us ;  then,  sure, 
much  more  will  the  same  custom  and  usage  make 
virtue  so,  than  which,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  is 
more  agreeable,  more  natural  to  the  minds  of  men. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  after  we  have  once  broken 
the  strength  of  our  evil  habits,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  religion  purged  our  souls  of  their  phantastic  and 
diseased  appetites,  and  recovered  them  to  their  na- 
tive taste  and  relish ;  I  say,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
we  shall  find  as  much  sweetness  and  delight  in  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  piety  as  ever  we  did  in  the  ways 
of  sin.  Our  aversions  to  them  will  also  be  gone,  and 
we  shall  rather  wonder  at  ourselves  how  we  came  to 
be  so  wretchedly  imposed  upon  by  the  false  appear- 
ances of  vice.  We  shall  then  acknowledge,  that  we 
never  till  now  enjoyed  our  true  liberty,  and  shall 
rather  choose  to  die  than  to  return  to  that  hard  bond- 
age we  before  served  in,  to  sin  and  Satan.  In  a  word, 
all  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  the  first  steps  of 
our  religious  course  will  then  vanish,  and  our  way 
will  He  plain  and  smooth  before  us,  full  of  pleasure 
and  full  of  peace,  as  Solomon  describes  it. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  fifth  particular,  which  ought 
to  be  represented  upon  this  occasion.  In  the  fifth 
place,  whereas  it  is  urged  against  a  life  of  religion 
that  there  is  much  pains  and  watchfulness  required 
to  it ;  we  see  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  real 
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difficulty  or  inconvenience,  that  really  it  is  but  the 
natural  effect  of  our  make  and  constitution.  We 
cannot  possibly  be  happy  but  in  motion ;  and  there- 
fore to  charge  this  as  a  hardship  in  religion,  that  it 
sets  our  wits  at  work,  that  it  exercises  our  diligence, 
is  a  very  unreasonable  thing.  We  readily  grant, 
that  the  way  of  piety,  as  it  is  taught  us  by  our  Sa- 
viour, will  call  for  great  care,  and  watchfulness,  and 
application.  Whoever  will  be  a  good  Christian  must 
not  think  to  be  idle,  but  will  find  it  needful  to  be 
very  attentive  to  his  work,  and  to  be  much  upon 
his  guard,  especially  at  the  beginning.  Nay,  and 
after  he  has  made  some  considerable  attainments  in 
virtue,  he  will  still  find  work  enough  to  employ  him- 
self about :  and  upon  this  account  we  cannot  deny 
but  that  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  life  is  a  very  strait 
gate,  and  they  that  mean  to  enter  into  it  must  not 
only  seek  but  strive,  as  our  Saviour  expresseth  it : 
they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  they  must 
give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure,  as  St.  Paul  words  it. 

But  then  all  this,  we  say,  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  matter ;  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  due  and  natu- 
ral exercise  of  our  powers.  It  is  impossible  a  man 
should  live  according  to  his  nature,  that  is  not  for 
the  most  part  intent  upon  something  or  other.  The 
chief  pleasure  of  his  life  consists  in  constantly  pur- 
suing some  design,  and  to  live  sluggishly  and  with- 
out care,  as  it  is  the  way  to  dull  and  decay  our  na- 
tural powers,  so  it  is  very  uneasy  to  a  man  that  useth 
that  course  of  life.  There  is  no  man  but  will  find  a 
great  deal  more  pleasure  in  being  busy,  especially 
when  he  hath  a  good  business  in  hand,  than  in  sit- 
ting still,  and  having  nothing  to  do  ;  this  is  so  essen- 
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tial  to  our  natures,  that  I  scruple  not  to  say  that  it 
is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  our  happiness,  not 
only  in  this  life  but  in  the  next.  The  state  of  heaven 
will  chiefly  consist  in  this,  in  having  our  natural 
powers  exalted  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  vigour  and 
activity  they  are  capable  of,  and  being  always  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
best  and  noblest  objects. 

That  which  makes  any  man  uneasy  in  labour  is, 
not  his  being  busy  and  intent  upon  a  thing,  but  his 
spending  himself  upon  such  things,  or  in  such  ways, 
as  are  no  ways  agreeable  to  him ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  is  either  employed  in  such  exercises  as  do 
more  than  ordinarily  exhaust  his  animal  spirits,  and 
bring  great  heaviness  and  languor  upon  him  ;  or 
when  he  lays  out  his  pains  upon  that  which  no  ways 
suits  with  his  humour,  and  temper,  and  genius ;  or, 
lastly,  when  he  hath  such  a  business  in  hand  that  he 
hath  no  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  good  effect,  but  his 
labour  seems  likely  to  be  lost  upon  it. 

But  now  the  diligence  and  application  that  we 
must  use  in  this  matter  of  virtue  and  religion,  let  it 
be  otherwise  as  great  as  you  please,  yet  hath  none 
of  those  inconveniences  attending  upon  it ;  since  it 
neither  puts  us  to  much  bodily  pain,  nor  brings  any 
great  weariness  or  consumption  of  spirits  on  us,  nor 
is  any  way  against  the  constitution  or  frame  of  our 
natures,  but  exceedingly  agrees  with  it ;  nor,  lastly, 
is  a  hopeless  and  desperate  undertaking,  but  such  a 
design  as  that  every  one,  who  will  go  about  it,  may 
assuredly  promise  to  himself  success  in  it. 

I  say,  this  being  the  case  of  a  virtuous  life,  no  man 
ought  to  think  that  the  diligence  he  useth  about  it 
is  uneasy  or  troublesome,  but  rather  the  natural  ex- 
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ercise  of  that  heat  and  briskness  and  vigour  that  is 
put  into  the  temper  of  every  man  :  and  he  that  doth 
not  thus  spend  himself,  must  either  let  his  powers 
lie  idle  and  unemployed,  and  live  the  life  of  a  plant, 
that  is,  only  receive  nourishment  and  grow  in  bulk 
without  any  action  ;  or  if  he  do  stir  and  busy  him- 
self, it  must  be  in  such  other  ways  as  are  indeed 
more  troublesome  and  unagreeable  to  his  nature.  It 
is  the  great  advantage  and  excellency  of  a  religious 
life,  that  it  will  always  employ  us,  and  find  us  some- 
thing to  do ;  so  that  we  shall  never  grow  rusty  and 
dull  in  our  souls,  nor  ever  complain  that  time  lies 
upon  our  hands.  It  will  quicken  our  diligence  and 
industry,  even  as  to  the  prosecution  of  our  ordinary, 
secular  affairs.  It  will  make  us  wonderfully  soli- 
citous to  spend  as  little  a  portion  of  our  lives  unpro- 
fitably  as  possibly  may  be.  But  the  great  thing  of 
all  is,  it  will  mightily  enlarge  our  powers,  and  with 
them  our  designs.  We  shall  enter  into  a  new  world 
of  objects,  which  we  little  thought  of  before ;  and 
about  those  objects,  as  they  are  greater  or  less  in 
worth  or  value,  will  our  diligence  proportionably  be 
employed ;  and  the  more  shall  we  wear  off  that  slug- 
gishness and  rust  that  a  course  of  vice  doth  natu- 
rally contract ;  and  the  great  pleasure  of  our  lives 
will  be,  that  our  will,  our  love,  our  desires  are  un- 
weariedly  carried  out  after  that  which  is  good,  and 
are  daily  more  active  and  vigorous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it ;  till  at  last  it  will  be  translated  into  a  state 
of  everlasting,  never-ceasing  activity. 

A  state  of  rest  indeed  the  scripture  calls  it,  and  it 
is  so  in  one  respect,  for  there  we  shall  rest  from  all 
our  griefs  and  sufferings,  from  every  thing  that  can 
create  trouble  or  torment  to  us ;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
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it  is  most  truly  a  state  of  everlasting  motion  and 
activity,  for  then  our  souls  being  disengaged  from  the 
clogs  and  encumbrances  of  these  earthly  bodies,  we 
shall  awake  as  agile  and  vigorous  as  the  light  itself, 
and  spend  the  whole  eternity,  not  in  gazing  and  sitting 
still,  as  some  are  apt  to  fancy,  but  in  exerting  our 
powers  and  faculties  perpetually  to  the  noblest  pur- 
poses possible  :  namely,  in  loving  God,  in  searching 
into  his  wonderful  works,  in  being  enravished  with 
all  his  wise  contrivances,  in  continually  singing 
praises  to  our  great  and  good  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, and  in  doing  all  the  kind  offices  we  possibly 
can  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  this  without  any 
weariness  and  decay  of  spirit,  but  with  perpetual 
alacrity  and  pleasure  and  joy  ;  which  indeed  I  take 
to  be  the  greatest  gem  in  that  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  shall  be  bestowed  upon  believers  at  the 
last  day.  So  that  really  that  care,  that  industry 
and  watchfulness,  which  religion  in  this  life  puts  us 
upon,  is  not  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  accounted  as 
matter  of  objection,  but  rather  as  that  which  tends 
to  the  increase  of  our  happiness,  and  makes  us  enjoy 
ourselves  the  better.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  fifth  point. 

But  then,  sixthly  and  lastly,  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  there  is  this  also  to  be  added,  which  of  itself 
alone  (though  there  should  have  been  little  force 
in  what  has  been  hitherto  said)  will  be  of  weight 
enough  to  make  out  the  thing  I  am  to  prove  :  and 
that  is  this ; 

Let  all  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  religion  be 
magnified  as  much  as  we  please,  yet  the  mighty 
motives  and  encouragements  we  have  from  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  to  undertake  that  way,  will  very  much 
outweigh  them. 
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We  have  acknowledged  all  along  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  Christian  life  ;  difficulties  that  arise 
both  from  the  strictness  of  that  rule  we  are  obliged 
to  walk  by,  but  more  especially  from  that  averseness 
we  have  to  it  through  our  being  engaged  in  contrary 
practices.  But  let  us  also  suppose  that  there  are  yet 
greater  difficulties  in  a  religious  life ;  let  us  admit, 
that  to  enter  upon  this  course  is  the  readiest  way  to 
spoil  all  our  temporal  designs,  and  to  ruin  us  as 
to  all  our  hopes  in  this  world.  Let  us  admit,  that 
nothing  but  reproach,  and  ignominy,  and  persecu- 
tion will  attend  us,  if  we  engage  in  this  course  of 
life  :  yet,  I  say,  admitting  all  this,  a  life  of  virtue 
and  religion  will,  notwithstanding,  to  a  considering 
man,  be  far  more  easy,  and  far  more  eligible,  than 
the  contrary  way  of  living,  though  it  have  never  so 
many  outward  secular  advantages  to  recommend  it. 

Let  us  put  the  case,  that  a  man  cannot  do  his 
duty  to  God,  without  being  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straits  and  greatest  extremity ;  which  yet,  God  be 
thanked!  is  not  now  true  among  us,  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing ;  but  such  things 
may  come  upon  us,  and  therefore  let  us  put  the  case. 

Why,  I  say,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  yet 
still,  all  things  considered,  what  God  requires  of  us 
is  no  hard,  no  grievous  imposition  upon  these  three 
accounts  :  I  shall  just  name  them,  and  so  leave  them, 
because  I  doubt  I  have  already  too  much  exercised 
your  patience. 

First  of  all,  let  the  difficulties  of  religion  be  never 
so  great,  yet  we  have  God's  promise  that  he  will 
stand  by  us,  and  enable  us  both  to  support  them 
and  to  overcome  them,  if  we  ourselves  be  but  ho- 
nest. The  apostle  hath,  in  God's  name,  assured  us, 
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that  no  temptation  shall  ever  happen  to  us,  but 
either  such  as  is  common  to  men,  that  is,  such  a 
temptation  as  a  man  is  ordinarily  exposed  to,  and 
may,  and  doth,  as  ordinarily  overcome  ;  or  if  they  be 
extraordinary  temptations,  yet  of  what  kind  soever 
they  be,  God  will  provide  us  a  way  to  escape  out  of 
them ;  at  least  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  them :  for 
God  is  faithful,  and  will  never  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  what  we  are  able  :  thus  St.  Paul  en- 
courages us  in  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

And  thus  much  we  may  certainly  gather  from  his 
words,  that  be  the  trials  and  difficulties  we  are  ex- 
posed to,  great  or  small,  ordinary  or  extraordinary ; 
be  likewise  our  strength  and  courage,  to  our  think- 
ing, never  so  unequal  to  them,  yet  God  will  never 
lay 'any  thing  upon  us  but  what  he  will  give  us 
strength  to  go  through  with.  And  if  we  be  fortified, 
and  enabled  to  vanquish  the  temptations,  it  is  all 
one  whether  we  be  tempted  or  no;  or  rather,  to 
speak  truly,  it  is  much  better  for  us  thus  to  be 
tempted,  since  by  our  overcoming  the  temptation 
we  prepare  to  ourselves  a  great  degree  of  rewards  in 
the  other  world. 

But,  secondly,  though  our  religion  were  attended 
with  very  great  difficulties,  yet  is  there  nothing  in 
that  peace  of  conscience  which  every  good  man  en- 
joys, while  he  pursues  honest  and  virtuous  ways,  for 
the  smoothing  those  difficulties  ?  Is  not  the  inward 
comfort  and  satisfaction  and  joy  that  a  man  reaps 
from  discharging  his  conscience,  and  doing  his  duty, 
even  then  when  he  is  persecuted  for  it,  of  some  force 
to  alleviate  all  the  outward  pressures  and  afflictions 
he  undergoes  on  that  account  ?  Sure  it  is. 

I  would  gladly  ask  any  man  living,  whether  a 
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man  that  lives  in  all  outward  prosperity,  hath  every 
thing  according  to  his  own  heart's  desire  in  this 
world,  and  yet  is  a  knave  or  an  hypocrite,  and  hath 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  perpetually  pursu- 
ing him  ;  or  an  innocent  virtuous  person,  that  suffers 
mightily  in  this  world,  but  yet  his  mind  reproaches 
him  with  nothing  that  he  hath  done,  but  he  hath  a 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience,  as  Solomon 
phraseth  it ;  I  say,  I  would  ask  any  one,  whether  of 
these  is  more  to  be  pitied  ?  I  dare  say  all  will  agree 
that  the  former  outwardly  happy  man  is  much  the 
more  miserable  and  pitiable  of  the  two. 

But,  thirdly,  to  conclude ;  if  to  this  we  add  the 
mighty,  unspeakable  rewards  that  are  promised  to  all 
faithful,  persevering  Christians  in  the  other  world, 
and  the  sad  portion  that  doth  await  all  wicked  un- 
godly men ;  let  the  difficulties  of  religion  be  never 
so  great,  let  the  cross  and  persecution  they  suffer 
for  it  be  never  so  severe ;  yet  there  will  be  no  com- 
parison, no  competition  between  sin  and  virtue, 
which  of  them  is  the  easier,  and  which  of  them  most 
recommends  itself  to  the  choice  of  mankind. 

Let  our  condition  in  this  world  be  never  so  happy 
and  prosperous,  yet  is  it  an  easy  matter  for  us  to 
think  of  dwelling  in  everlasting  burnings  ?  Can  we 
for  a  little  bravery  and  splendour,  a  little  pleasure 
and  gratification  of  our  brutish  appetites,  which  we 
are  not  certain  will  last  for  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  a 
day ;  I  say,  can  we  for  this  venture,  (no,  it  is  not  a 
venture,)  can  we  for  this  sell  our  souls  and  bodies  to 
the  Devil,  to  be  for  ever  tormented?  Is  this  a  bar- 
gain that  we  can  any  way  please  ourselves  with  the 
thoughts  of?  On  the  other  side,  if  we  be  sincere 
lovers  of  God,  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  in 
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what  miserable  circumstances  soever  we  are  in  the 
world,  will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  revive  our  drooping 
spirits  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  cordial  to  us,  in  the  midst 
of  all  our  afflictions  and  tribulations,  to  think  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  and  that  we 
shall  be  glorified  with  our  Saviour  when  he  comes 
to  appear  triumphantly,  in  the  view  of  angels  and 
men,  to  distribute  his  rewards  to  all  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  that  for  our  light  affliction  that  endur- 
cth  hut  for  a  moment,  we  shall  receive  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ? 

Sure  these  things  will  not  bear  a  comparison. 
But  every  one,  that  hath  his  wits  about  him,  must 
out  of  the  evidence  of  truth  be  forced  to  cry  out, 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  more  easy,  more  safe, 
more  desirable,  more  delightful  to  be  good,  to  serve 
God,  to  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  to  dis- 
charge a  good  conscience,  than  to  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  which  are  but  for  a  short  season. 

May  God  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  convince  us  all 
of  the  truth  of  this !  and  upon  that  conviction  may 
we  all  seriously  apply  ourselves  to  the  mortification  of 
all  our  sinful  habits,  and  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
that  which  is  good !  that  so  we  may  have  the  com- 
fortable effects  of  our  labour  in  this  fife  in  solid 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  glorious  re- 
wards that  God  hath  made  over  to  all  good  men  in 
the  life  to  come,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bcc. 
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—  We  trust  use  have  a  good  conscience,  in  all  things  willing 
to  live  honestly. 

That  every  one  of  us  may  be  able  thus  to  say 
with  St.  Paul  ought  to  be  our  most  serious  endea- 
vours, because  it  is  our  highest  concernment :  to 
have  a  good  conscience  is  the  greatest  duty  and  the 
greatest  felicity  in  the  world ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
an  evil  conscience  is  the  worst  of  calamities.  Upon 
our  conscience  being  good  or  bad  depends  all  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  our  lives,  both  as  to  this  present 
state,  and  that  which  is  to  come  :  He  that  hath  a 
good  conscience  hath  a  continual  feast,  as  Solomon 
expresseth  it:  he  hath  that  which  gives  relish  to  all  his 
enjoyments,  and  comfort  and  support  under  all  his 
misfortunes  ;  that  which  makes  him  pleasant  and 
joyful  in  good  circumstances,  and  at  least  contented 
in  the  worst ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  this,  he 
hath  that  which  is  both  the  evidence  and  the  antici- 
pation of  a  future  glorious  immortality.  As,  on  the 
other  side,  an  evil  conscience  is  both  a  man's  crime 
and  his  tormentor :  it  is  that  which  makes  him 
hated  of  God  and  of  himself :  it  is  that  which  spoils 
and  imbitters  the  most  prosperous  fortune  in  the 
world,  but  makes  all  afflictions  intolerable;  but,  as  if 
all  this  was  too  little,  as  it  puts  us  out  of  the  fa- 
vour of  God  in  this  world,  so,  without  repentance, 
and  putting  it  away,  it  excludes  us  from  all  hopes  of 
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his  favour  in  the  world  to  come  :  happy  therefore 
are  they  that  can  say  with  St.  Paul  in  the  text, 
We  trust  ive  have  a  good  conscience. 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  a  good  conscience? 
that  is  our  present  inquiry.  Conscience,  taken  in 
general,  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  judgment  or 
persuasion  concerning  moral  good  or  evil,  or  con- 
cerning what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  do,  and  what  he  lawfully  may  do. 

Now  according  to  this  definition  of  conscience, 
one  at  the  first  sound  of  the  phrase  would  perhaps 
be  apt  to  think  that  that  should  be  a  good  con- 
science wherein  a  man's  judgment  was  rightly  and 
truly  instructed  as  to  these  matters ;  that  is,  where 
he  had  right  notions  of  duty  and  sin,  lawful  or  un- 
lawful ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  that  should  be  a  bad 
conscience  where  a  man  was  misinformed  and  mis- 
taken in  his  notions  about  these  points :  but  we 
must  have  a  care  of  talking  thus ;  a  good  conscience 
or  a  bad,  carries  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  this 
comes  to. 

When  a  man  hath  true  notions  of  his  duty,  or  of 
what  is  lawful  or  unlawful,  we  say  that  he  hath  a 
right  conscience  ;  but  we  do  not  say  he  hath  a  good 
conscience  upon  that  account.  And  so  where  a 
man  is  misinformed  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneous  conscience ; 
but  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  always  an 
evil  conscience.  Again ;  as  to  this  business  of  a 
good  conscience,  we  must  also  distinguish  between 
acting  with  a  good  conscience  and  having  a  good 
conscience.  For  as  these  terms  are  commonly  used, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  them,  just  as 
much  as  there  is  between  a  single  action  and  a 
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course  of  life.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to  act  with  a 
good  conscience,  when  he  performs  any  particular 
action  as  he  judges  he  ought  to  do,  so  that  his  con- 
science doth  not  reproach  him  for  that  fact.  But 
now  to  have  a  good  conscience  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  respects,  not  only  this  or  the  other  par- 
ticular action  that  a  man  doth,  but  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  of  his  life.  A  man  may  act  with  a  good 
conscience  in  twenty  instances,  and  yet  not  have  a 
good  conscience,  because  he  may  not  have  the  same 
care  of  all  his  actions  that  he  hath  of  some  of  them. 

Well,  but  what  is  it  then  that  makes  a  good  con- 
science ?  or  how  shall  a  man  know  when  he  hath  it? 
Why,  for  the  resolving  of  this,  I  think  we  cannot 
have  better  directions  than  the  apostle's  words  in 
the  text :  W ?  trust,  saith  he,  that  we  have  a  good 
conscience,  being  in  all  things  willing  to  live  ho- 
nestly ;  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  Our  be- 
ing willing  in  all  things  to  live  honestly,  is  that 
from  whence  we  conclude  that  we  have  a  good  con- 
science. So  that  according  to  him,  that  is  the  rule 
and  standard  whereby  a  good  conscience  is  to  be 
measured. 

But  what  is  it  to  live  honestly  ?  why,  every  body 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  :  it  is  to  frame 
our  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world.  And,  in  the  second  place,  to  be 
willing  to  live  honestly,  doth  import,  not  only  a  bare 
wish,  or  ineffectual  desire  so  to  do,  but  a  most  se- 
rious, settled,  and  constant  resolution  and  endeavour 
throughout  the  course  of  our  lives  ;  and  then,  lastly, 
this  resolution  and  endeavour  to  live  honestly  must 
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be  universal,  not  only  in  some  instances  or  things, 
but  in  all  things  :  in  all  things,  saith  the  text,  being 
willing  to  live  honestly. 

This  then  is  the  great  thing  whereby  we  can  evi- 
dence to  ourselves  or  others  that  we  have  a  good 
conscience  ;  namely,  our  sincere  resolutions,  and  our 
constant  endeavours  to  approve  ourselves  to  God 
and  man,  by  a  holy,  Christian  conversation. 

This  is  the  very  account  that  the  same  St.  Paul 
gives  us  of  this  matter  in  other  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings :  This,  saith  he,  is  our  rejoicing,  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simjjlicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity— we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world. 
And  herein,  saith  he,  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  to- 
wards man.  And,  lastly,  to  name  no  more  scrip- 
tures, that  which  St.  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  and 
the  third  chapter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  calls 
a  good  conscience,  he  doth  in  the  end  of  the  verse 
explain  by  a  good  conversation  in  Christ,  or  a  good 
Christian  conversation. 

But  now,  for  the  more  particular  explication  of 
the  nature  of  a  good  conscience,  and  for  the  better 
enabling  us  to  examine  ourselves,  whether  we  have 
it  or  no,  I  shall  here  do  two  things  : 

First,  Give  an  account  of  what  things  are  not 
required  to  the  having  a  good  conscience,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  what  imperfections  and  sins  are 
consistent  therewith.  And, 

Secondly,  What  things  are  required  to  a  good 
conscience,  and  what  sins  are  inconsistent  with  it : 
and  this  shall  be  my  work  at  this  time. 

I  begin  with  the  first  point ;  what  things  are  not 
required  to  a  good  conscience,  or  what  imperfections 
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and  sins  are  consistent  therewith.  And  here  we 
say,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  required  to  the  having  a 
good  conscience  that  a  man  should  be  free  from  all 
errors  and  mistakes  of  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, or  in  matters  that  concern  his  duty.  Every 
man  is  indeed  bound  to  apply  himself  with  all  seri- 
ousness, according  as  he  hath  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  learning  of  divine  truths,  especially 
such  truths  as  do  more  immediately  concern  his 
practice.  But  yet,  after  all  endeavours,  though  they 
be  performed  with  great  integrity,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  frequently  seen,  that  good  men  are 
ignorant  of  many  things,  and  mistaken  in  many 
things;  and  this  without  any  prejudice  to  their  sin- 
cerity. A  man  may  be  most  heartily  willing  and 
resolved  in  all  things  to  live  honestly,  (which  St. 
Paul  here  makes  the  measure  of  a  good  conscience,) 
and  yet  entertain  a  great  many  false  opinions  of 
things,  and  things  too  that  relate  to  the  very  prac- 
tice of  religion. 

I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  patronise  or  de- 
fend any  man's  errors  or  mispersuasions  in  religion  ; 
but  this  I  say,  a  great  many  errors  (nay,  though 
they  may  in  some  sense  be  sinful  errors)  may  consist 
with  a  good  conscience,  because  certainly  sins  of 
ignorance  may.  But  now  to  make  any  error  or 
mispersuasion  in  religion  an  innocent  mistake,  or  at 
most  a  sin  of  ignorance,  there  are  these  three  things 
required,  which  I  shall  but  just  name ;  only  be 
pleased  to  take  notice,  that  I  here  speak  of  such 
errors  and  mispersuasions  as  are  incident  to  men 
that  profess  Christianity. 

First,  it  is  required,  that  they  be  not  such  errors 
as  are  destructive  of  the  Christian  religion  :  such 
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opinions  and  persuasions  as  subvert  and  overthrow 
the  foundation  of  faith,  or  any  part  of  it.  Misper- 
suasions  of  this  kind  are  not  only  simple  errors,  but 
heresies ;  and  so  far  as  any  man  falls  into  them,  so 
far  he  forsakes  his  Christianity,  departs  from  the 
faith  of  Christ ;  which  none  can  be  supposed  to  do 
in  a  Christian  church  through  pure  weakness  of 
understanding,  but  through  gross  corruption  and 
malice  in  the  will.  And  therefore  it  is  that  St.  Paul 
reckons  heresies  amongst  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

Secondly,  to  make  any  error  or  mispersuasion 
consistent  with  a  good  conscience,  it  is  required  that 
it  be  not  such  an  error  as  engages  a  man  in  any 
apparently  sinful  or  ungodly  practice.  If  a  man's 
opinion  be  such  that  it  puts  him  upon  carrying  on 
designs  and  doing  actions  that  are  plainly  and  openly 
contradictory  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  common 
rules  of  honesty  and  morality ;  this  opinion,  how 
strongly  soever  it  is  believed,  is  not  an  innocent 
mistake,  but  a  piece  of  wickedness  in  the  man  that 
holds  it.  For  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  honesty, 
and  morality,  lie  so  plainly  and  convincingly  before 
every  man's  conscience  who  hath  been  used  to  think, 
that  he  must  be  wilfully  blind  that  doth  not  see 
them,  and  consequently  not  so  sincere  as  he  should 
be,  that  will  espouse  any  tenet  that  shall  give  him 
liberty  in  his  practice  to  contradict  them. 

But,  thirdly,  in  order  to  the  excusing  any  error 
as  a  weakness  of  the  understanding,  or  as  a  sin  of 
ignorance,  and  rendering  it  consistent  writh  a  good 
conscience,  it  is  required  that  it  be  rather  taken  up 
involuntarily,  and  through  some  disadvantage  or  other 
in  our  circumstances,  which  we  could  not  well  re- 
med}r,  than  through  gross  carelessness,  and  a  wilful 
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neglect  or  refusal  to  use  those  means  of  conviction 
which  God  hath  afforded  us.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  as  to  the  criminalness  of  false  persua- 
sions upon  this  account :  the  same  error  which  one 
person  may  hold  very  pardonably,  (as  being,  without 
much  fault  of  his  own,  either  through  weakness  of 
parts,  or  prejudice  from  education,  or  want  of  op- 
portunity of  knowing  better,  unavoidably,  in  a  man- 
ner, led  into  it ;  I  say,  that  very  same  error,)  may 
be  extremely  dangerous  in  other  persons,  that  have 
better  parts,  and  have  had  a  better  education,  and 
enjoy  more  opportunities  of  informing  themselves 
right  in  those  points ;  so  especially,  if  there  be  any 
secret  taint  of  pride,  or  lust,  or  peevishness,  or  am- 
bition, or  covetousness,  or  the  like,  that  doth  influ- 
ence their  understandings,  and  keep  them  from 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  I  have 
not  time  to  dwell  upon  this. 

In  the  second  place ;  (to  come  to  another  head  of 
things  which  are  consistent  with  a  good  conscience;) 
as  we  say,  all  errors  of  the  understanding  which  pro- 
ceed from  human  weakness  do  not  violate  a  good 
conscience ;  so  we  say,  in  the  second  place,  that 
neither  are  any  sins  in  our  practice,  which  may  be 
truly  called  sins  of  infirmity,  inconsistent  with  it. 

It  is  not  required  to  a  man's  having  a  good  con- 
science, that  he  should  keep  the  commandments  of 
God  in  all  instances,  that  he  should  always  in  all 
points  live  up  to  his  duty,  and  never  be  guilty  of 
any  transgression  which  he  knows  to  be  such.  No, 
the  conditions  of  the  gospel  covenant  made  by  Christ 
Jesus  with  mankind  for  their  salvation,  were  never 
designed  to  be  so  hard ;  nor  is  there  any  colour 
throughout  the  New  Testament  for  such  a  severe 
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assertion  :  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  possible  for  any 
man  thus  to  live,  or  if  any  man  do,  he  is  extraordi- 
nary ;  though,  in  truth,  I  believe  that  man  is  scarce 
to  be  found  that  doth  conceit  of  himself  in  cold 
blood  that  he  doth  thus  live :  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  pious  and  virtuous  and  devout  any  man  is, 
generally  the  more  sensible  he  is  of  many  irregu- 
larities and  slips  and  miscarriages  in  his  life.  This 
is  certain,  that  any  sin  may  stand  with  a  good  con- 
science that  will  stand  with  a  man's  hearty  and 
sincere  resolutions  and  constant  endeavours  to  live 
honestly  in  all  things :  and  therefore,  though  a  man 
may  be  conscious  to  himself  of  abundance  of  frailties 
and  infirmities  and  imperfections  in  his  life,  and 
those  both  in  his  inward  desires  and  appetites  and 
affections,  and  in  his  outward  words  and  actions ; 
yet  so  long  as  he  can  upon  good  grounds  satisfy 
himself  that  he  doth  honestly  endeavour  in  the  main 
and  general  course  of  his  life  to  serve  God,  and  to 
mortify  his  lusts,  and  to  do  his  duty  in  all  respects, 
and  heartily  prays  and  labours  to  grow  better;  his 
frailties,  of  what  nature  soever  they  be,  will  never 
be  imputed  to  him  in  the  other  world,  but  will  be 
washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ  through  an 
habitual  repentance,  though  he  should  never  live 
perfectly  to  conquer  those  infirmities. 

But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  let  me  add  one  proposition 
more  upon  this  point,  and  I  shall  conclude  it.  As 
sins  of  ignorance  and  sins  of  infirmity  are  recon- 
cileable  with  a  good  conscience ;  so  likewise  are  all 
past  sins,  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  actual  or 
habitual,  reconcileable  with  it,  supposing  we  have 
sincerely  repented  of  them.  It  is  not  required,  in 
order  to  the  having  a  good  conscience,  that  a  man 
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should  all  his  life  have  been  innocent,  or  at  least 
have  been  only  attended  with  the  common  frailties 
of  human  nature  :  no ;  God  hath  nowhere  made  this 
the  condition  of  our  salvation.  That  which  Christ 
hath  required  of  us  is,  not  that  a  man  should  have 
been  always  virtuous,  but  if  he  hath  been  vicious, 
that  he  should  be  penitent.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
tenor  of  the  gospel  covenant.  All  men  whatsoever, 
let  them  have  been  never  so  great  sinners,  let  their 
offences  have  been  multiplied  to  never  so  great  a 
number,  and  heightened  with  never  so  aggravating 
circumstances,  yet  if  they  truly  repent  of  them,  if 
they  come  to  God  with  hearty  contrition  for  what  is 
past,  and  sincere  resolutions  and  endeavours  to  be- 
come better  for  the  time  to  come ;  all  these  men,  I 
say,  are  objects  of  the  mercies  of  the  gospel,  and  our 
Lord  hath  promised  to  receive  them,  and  own  them 
for  his  disciples,  and  to  reward  them  as  such. 

St.  Paul  himself  was  in  the  number  of  those  men 
that  we  are  speaking  of;  he  had  been  a  bitter  per- 
secutor of  Christ's  religion,  and  he  confesseth  of  him- 
self that  he  was  the  greatest  of  sinners.  But  yet 
this  very  man,  as  bad  as  he  thought  himself  to  have 
been,  after  he  had  repented  of  his  sins,  and  become 
a  sincere  disciple  of  Christ,  doubted  not  to  say  of 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  iniquities, 
We  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  what  things  are 
consistent  with  a  good  conscience,  which  was  the 
first  thing  I  was  to  do,  I  now  come  to  the  other,  that 
is,  to  shew  what  things  are  inconsistent  with  it.  And 
here  the  general  proposition  is,  that  whatever  is  ir- 
reconcileable  with  a  man's  hearty  endeavouring  in  all 
things  to  live  honestly,  all  that  is  irreconcileable  with 
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a  good  conscience.  Now  there  are  two  things  which 
every  one  at  the  first  hearing  of  them  will  be  con- 
vinced are  required  in  order  to  any  man's  being 
willing  to  live  honestly  in  all  things. 

First,  that  he  be  very  sincere  in  his  purposes  and 
desires  and  endeavours  ;  and, 

Secondly,  that  those  purposes  and  desires  and  en- 
deavours do  extend  to  all  instances  of  his  duty. 

Now  opposite  to  this  sincerity  and  universality  of 
endeavour  are  all  sorts  of  hypocrisy  on  one  hand,  and 
all  partial  obedience  to  God's  laws  on  the  other: 
neither  of  which  therefore  can  consist  with  a  good 
conscience.  It  is  a  needless  thing  to  go  about  nicely 
and  laboriously  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  to  be 
sincere  or  hypocritical  in  our  desires  and  endeavours, 
and  what  it  is  to  be  impartial  or  partial  in  them ;  for 
every  man  doth  readily  understand  those  things :  he 
must  either  want  natural  parts,  or  be  extremely 
under  the  power  of  melancholy,  that  is  not  a  com- 
petent judge  of  his  own  sincerity  or  insincerity,  so 
that  he  doth  not  very  well  know  when  he  lays  out 
his  faithful  and  hearty  endeavours  to  do  his  duty  in 
all  instances,  and  when  only  in  a  few. 

Instead  therefore  of  a  strict  prosecution  of  this  ar- 
gument, I  think  it  better  to  treat  of  it  in  a  popular 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  assisting  every  one  of 
you,  to  apply  these  generals  to  your  own  particular 
cases.  I  shall  set  before  you  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  usual  states  and  conditions  of  men  among 
us,  which  may  plainly  be  convinced  either  of  sincerity 
or  partiality,  and  consequently  are  irreconcileable 
with  a  good  conscience. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  for  all  atheistical,  profane, 
lewd,  debauched  persons,  that  have  little  sense  of 
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religion  or  honesty,  but  live  in  this  world  as  if  they 
neither  feared  God  or  regarded  men,  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  design  of  whose  lives  is  the  satisfaction  of 
their  covetous  or  ambitious  desires,  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  brutish  appetites,  for  the  attaining  of 
which  they  stick  at  nothing ;  as  to  these  men,  I  say, 
it  is  a  needless  thing  to  ask  whether  they  have  a 
good  conscience ;  for  it  is  rather  a  question  whether 
they  have  any  conscience  at  all,  whether  they  have 
not  sinned  themselves  beyond  all  the  apprehensions 
and  discriminations  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil :  and  therefore,  if  this  kind  of  men  do  live  at 
peace  within  themselves,  if  they  be  seldom  or  never 
haunted  with  troublesome  and  vexatious  reflections 
upon  their  own  course  of  life,  this  is  no  argument 
in  the  world  that  they  have  a  good  conscience,  but 
rather  that  God  hath  wholly  forsaken  them,  and 
given  them  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate 
mind  ;  which  of  all  conditions  on  this  side  damnation 
is  the  most  dreadful. 

But,  secondly,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  negligent 
and  careless  sort  of  men,  such  as  are  not  indeed 
openly  wicked,  or  profane,  or  impious,  nor  are  they 
guilty  of  any  such  enormous,  scandalous  crimes  as 
either  blemish  their  reputations  in  the  world,  or  ren- 
der them  obnoxious  to  human  laws  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  they  live  in  an  habitual  carelessness  as  to  all 
that  concerns  their  souls  or  the  other  world :  they 
have  no  sense  of  God  or  religion  upon  their  minds: 
though  perhaps  they  may  make  a  practice  of  coming 
to  church  as  other  Christians  do,  yet  they  hardly 
know  what  it  is,  either  there  or  in  their  closets, 
heartily  and  fervently  to  say  their  prayers :  they 
know  not  what  it  is  to  bewail  their  sins,  or  seriously 
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to  make  resolutions  against  them,  or  to  set  them- 
selves in  good  earnest  to  the  rooting  out  of  any 
vicious  inclination  that  they  labour  under :  but  they 
spend  their  days  either  in  a  course  of  pleasure,  or  a 
hurry  of  worldly  cares  and  business-,  or  else  perhaps 
in  a  dull,  lazy,  unthinking  way ;  and  the  greatest 
comfort  they  can  give  to  themselves  is,  that  though 
they  do  no  great  good  in  the  world,  yet  they  do  no 
great  harm  :  can  these  men,  with  any  justice,  pre- 
tend to  a  good  conscience  ?  No,  certainly  they  can- 
not ;  for  they  cannot  with  any  colour  or  reason  say 
of  themselves  that  they  are  in  all  things  willing  to 
live  honestly.  If  they  were,  how  was  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  in  a  gross,  wilful  neglect  of  all  the  du- 
ties that  do  more  immediately  relate  to  God,  and  of 
all  the  methods  of  Christ  Jesus,  by  which  a  new 
principle,  or  holiness,  or  regeneration,  is  to  be  at- 
tained? We  are  to  know  that  sins  of  omission,  if 
they  be  habitual  and  customary,  and  in  such  things 
without  which  a  holy  Christian  life  cannot  be  main- 
tained, I  say,  such  omissions  as  these  are  as  cer- 
tainly damnable  as  a  course  of  vicious  and  wicked 
actions. 

But,  thirdly,  what  shall  we  say  of  another  sort  of 
men,  that  seem  to  be  religious,  but  are  not  inwardly 
so ;  that  make  a  show  of  piety  in  their  conversation, 
but  it  is  only  for  the  serving  some  private  turn  ?  Can 
any  of  these  men  plead  a  title  to  a  good  conscience  ? 
O  no  ;  they  are  the  furthest  from  it  that  is  possible : 
not  but  I  think  it  much  better  and  more  tolerable 
to  have  the  form  of  godliness,  though  without  the 
power  of  it,  than  to  be  without  both  power  and  form 
too ;  yet  certainly,  let  the  form  and  appearances  that 
those  men  make  be  never  so  fair  and  specious,  yet 
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if  their  minds  be  of  a  different  complexion  from  t  he 
outward  behaviour ;  if  impurity  and  wickedness  be 
lodged  under  a  visor  of  piety ;  if  their  good  actions 
be  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  that  so  they  may  advance 
their  reputation  and  interest  in  the  world ;  if  any 
private  ends  be  carried  on,  of  covetousness,  or  lust, 
or  worldly  greatness,  for  the  accomplishing  of  which 
all  this  show  of  religion  is  intended ;  these  are  the 
veriest  hypocrites  in  the  world,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
hypocrites  are  the  most  odious  to  God  :  for  these  are 
the  painted  sepulchres  our  Saviour  speaks  of,  which 
appear  glorious  without,  but  inwardly  are  full  of 
rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones.  These  are  those 
that,  as  he  saith,  do  justify  themselves  before  men, 
but  God  hnoweth  their  hearts ;  and  that  which  is 
highly  esteemed  of  in  those  men  by  all  that  see  them, 
is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But,  fourthly,  there  are  another  sort  of  men  that 
are  no  ways  guilty  of  that  hypocrisy  I  have  been 
now  proving,  but,  as  far  as  their  religion  goes,  it  is 
very  sincere :  they  have  abundance  of  good  desires 
and  purposes,  and  when  upon  any  occasion  they  are 
brought  to  examine  the  state  of  their  own  minds 
and  consciences,  they  are  extremely  troubled  to  find 
that  they  have  made  no  great  progress  in  virtue,  but 
are  under  the  tyranny  of  so  many  evil  habits.  Their 
hearts  are  really  affected  with  the  sense  of  religion ; 
and  when,  at  the  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
repair  with  other  Christians  to  the  holy  communion, 
they  do  it  with  great  devotion,  and  they  are  full  of 
good  purposes  and  resolutions  to  mend  their  ways. 
But  yet  all  this  religion  of  theirs  is  not  of  force  and 
strength  enough  to  conquer  any  one  of  their  evil 
habits,  any  one  of  those  reigning  lusts,  which  in- 
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thral  them,  and  lead  them  captive  at  will  and  plea- 
sure. They  often  wish  they  were  good,  and  desire 
not  only  to  die  the  death,  but  also  to  live  the  life  of 
the  righteous:  but  still  this  wish  or  desire  never 
proceeds  further  than  a  bare  purpose  of  setting 
themselves,  some  time  or  other,  to  be  what  they 
wish  to  be ;  for  still  they  continue  as  bad  as  they 
were,  whatever  the  prevailing  sins  of  their  life  be ; 
whether  a  course  of  profane  swearing,  or  irreligious 
talking;  a  course  of  drunkenness,  or  revelling;  a 
course  of  gaming,  or  keeping  idle  company,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  callings  and  family ;  a  course  of 
lewdness,  and  unlawful  love ;  a  course  of  indirect 
dealings  in  their  calling ;  a  course  of  uncharitable 
censuring,  and  railing,  and  slandering,  and  back- 
biting ;  I  say,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  their 
evil  habits  and  customs  are,  they  do  not  quit  any 
of  them,  for  all  their  good  desires  and  good  reso- 
lutions. 

This,  God  knows,  is  the  case  of  too  many  that 
profess  Christianity  among  us.  What  now  shall  we 
say  to  these  ?  Can  these  men  be  said  to  have  a  good 
conscience  upon  account  of  their  many  good  wishes 
and  desires  and  purposes  ?  No,  I  dare  not  say  they 
have :  if  indeed  they  grow  better  upon  these  their 
wishes  and  purposes,  though  they  did  not  on  a  sud- 
den become  so  holy  and  virtuous  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  yet  I  would  say,  they  were  in  a  way  to  a  good 
conscience,  because  they  had  done  something  to- 
wards a  reformation,  and  might,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
go  further.  But  when  they  have  nothing  but  con- 
viction upon  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  live  bet- 
ter, and  now  and  then  a  good  wish  that  they  did  so, 
but  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  amend,  but  run  on 
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in  the  old  road  whenever  a  temptation  presents  it- 
self, they  can  be  no  more  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
good  conscience,  than  they  can  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  sober,  temperate,  chaste,  diligent,  serious, 
upright,  regular  men,  when  yet  they  are  not  so  in- 
deed, but  only  desire  so  to  be.  If  they  were  heartily 
and  sincerely  willing  in  all  things  to  live  honestly, 
which  is  St.  Paul's  measure  of  a  good  conscience, 
they  would  certainly  live  so.  That  will  is  not  a 
sincere  will  that  doth  not  obtain  its  effect  in  all  those 
matters  which  are  so  plainly  in  our  power  as  these 
are  that  we  are  now  speaking  of.  If  they  were  in- 
deed desirous  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  they 
would  strive  against  those  sins  which  hold  them  in 
captivity ;  they  would  every  day  fortify  their  reso- 
lutions ;  they  would,  as  much  as  they  could,  avoid 
the  temptations ;  they  would  use  twenty  methods  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  snare,  or  to  break  through 
it,  which  every  prudent  man  could  readily  suggest 
to  himself.  All  this  they  would  do,  if  they  were  in 
good  earnest  in  this  matter :  and  if  they  did  this, 
they  would  in  a  little  time  be  certainly  masters  of 
their  own  desires,  and  live  as  they  ought  to  do.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  so  long  as  they  live  as  they  do, 
they  must  not  flatter  themselves  with  a  conceit  that 
they  have  a  good  conscience,  for  no  course  of  open 
wilful  sin  (as  all  the  sins  I  have  been  now  insisting 
on  are  such)  can  be  reconciled  to  a  good  conscience. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  St.  James  speaks,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  he  that  bredkeih  one  of  God's  com- 
mandments is  guilty  of  all;  and  St.  John,  Whoso- 
ever committeth  sin  is  of  the  Devil;  and  no  one 
that  is  born  of  God  can  commit  siti :  and,  lastly, 
that  our  Saviour  speaks,  when  he  cries  out,  Why 
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call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  command  you  ? 

But  to  leave  this  head,  and  go  on ;  for  I  would 
willingly,  upon  this  occasion,  take  notice  of  all  the 
common  artifices  and  deceits  wherewith  men  are  apt 
to  impose  upon  themselves  in  this  business  of  a  good 
conscience : 

In  the  fifth  place,  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that 
value  themselves  upon  their  moral  honesty  and  jus- 
tice in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man.  They 
have  not  indeed,  as  they  confess  of  themselves,  been 
so  careful,  and  regular,  and  devout  in  their  lives  as 
they  should  have  been ;  but  yet  they  thank  God 
they  have  a  good  conscience;  they  have  wronged 
no  man ;  they  are  in  charity  with  all  the  world ; 
they  pay  every  body  their  own,  and  what  they  have, 
they  are  come  honestly  and  fairly  by. 

Thus,  indeed,  in  common  language,  hath  justice 
between  man  and  man  engrossed  to  itself  the  name 
of  a  good  conscience ;  and  it  is  chiefly  oppressors 
and  extortioners,  covetous  and  griping  men,  knaves 
and  cheats,  that  we  reproach  with  the  name  of  un- 
conscionable men,  or  men  of  no  conscience.  Thus 
far  indeed  is  true,  that  upright  dealing  between  man 
and  man  in  all  our  conversation,  especially  where 
mercy  and  charity  have  been  joined  with  that  deal- 
ing, doth  make  a  fair  step  towards  a  good  conscience; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  all  kind  of  injustice,  and  extor- 
tion, and  oppression,  or  cruelty,  are  certain  signs  or 
instances  of  an  evil  conscience,  or  no  conscience ;  and 
on  such  persons  God  will  have  no  mercy  :  but  then 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  just  dealing  with 
man  is  part  of  our  duty,  and  not  the  whole ;  nay, 
besides  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  just  and 
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fair  in  our  negotiations  with  men,  we  may  at  the 
same  time,  I  say,  be  horribly  unjust  to  God  and 
ourselves  also.  So  that  unless  a  man  can  think 
that  his  fair  usage  of  his  neighbour  in  the  course  of 
his  trade  will  make  atonement  and  compensation  for 
the  ill  usage  of  God,  and  of  himself,  in  all  the  rest  of 
his  conversation,  by  profaneness,  irreligion,  drunken- 
ness, luxury,  and  the  like,  he  cannot,  upon  this  single 
account  of  moral  honesty,  as  they  call  it,  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  hath  a  good  conscience.  He  that  will 
entitle  himself  to  that,  must  (as  we  have  often  said) 
endeavour  in  all  things  to  live  honestly,  which  such 
a  man  as  this  doth  not. 

But,  sixthly  and  lastly,  there  is  another  notion 
of  a  good  conscience,  which  too  commonly  passeth 
among  some  of  us,  which  is  different  from  all  these 
I  have  named ;  and  it  is  this  :  men's  satisfying  them- 
selves with  their  being  heartily  zealous  about  some 
outward  forms  or  modes  of  religion,  which  either 
upon  choice  or  chance  they  have  pitched  upon  as 
the  best,  and  making  their  zeal  for  these  things  to 
be  true  marks  of  their  sincere  piety.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, some  among  us  think  themselves  Christians 
merely  for  being  members  of  our  chui'ch,  and  heartily 
complying  with  its  constitutions,  and  shewing  a  great 
zeal  against  all  those  that  are  of  a  different  commu- 
nion from  us,  (whether  papists  or  sectaries.)  Others 
are  as  much  satisfied  of  their  title  to  God's  favour, 
merely  upon  account  of  their  opposing  our  constitu- 
tion, and  joining  themselves  to  some  godly  party  that 
are  against  all  human  inventions  in  the  worship  of 
God,  (by  which  name  they  are  pleased  to  call  that 
way  of  worship  which  is  established  among  us  :)  with 
these  men  it  is  a  main  evidence  of  their  being  sin- 
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cerely  religious,  to  make  scruples  and  difficulties  in 
such  plain  things  where  another  man  would  make 
none.  A  form,  or  a  ceremony,  or  a  gesture,  though 
never  so  ancient  in  the  church,  never  so  decent  or 
innocent  in  itself,  gives  them  as  great  a  shock,  and 
raiseth  as  great  an  outcry,  as  if  Christianity  itself 
was  in  danger.  And  upon  account  of  this  their  un- 
reasonable niceness  and  scrupulosity,  they  would  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  name  of  tender  con- 
sciences, which  indeed  is  the  highest  instance  of  a 
good  conscience. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  I  mentioned,  those  that  do 
sincerely  embrace  Christ's  religion,  and  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  way  that  it  is  held  forth  and  esta- 
blished in  the  church  of  England,  I  desire  leave  to 
say  this  to  them,  that  though  I  do  in  my  conscience 
believe  that  there  is  no  church  in  the  world  wherein 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  more  purely  taught,  or  his 
sacraments  more  duly  administered  than  in  this 
church,  and  consequently  in  the  communion  of 
which  a  man  may  more  safely  venture  his  ever- 
lasting salvation ;  yet  let  them  not  deceive  them- 
selves ;  neither  the  gospel  of  Christ  nor  the  doctrines 
of  his  church  do  give  them  any  hopes  of  happiness 
hereafter,  unless  to  their  holy  profession  they  add  a 
holy  life  and  conversation. 

And  as  for  the  tender  conscienced  men  I  men- 
tioned in  the  second  place,  (be  they  of  what  sect,  or 
persuasion,  or  denomination  soever  they  please,)  nay, 
though  they  be  arrived  to  that  tenderness  of  con- 
science that  they  scruple  as  much  the  use  of  civil 
ceremonies,  as  the  rest  of  them  do  religious ;  and 
are  come  to  refine  upon  thou  and  you,  yea  and  yes, 
the  respect  of  the  hat,  and  twenty  other  such  things, 
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which  they  make  serious  matters  of  conscience  of ; 
as  to  these,  I  say,  that,  though  I  meddle  not  with 
their  opinions  and  persuasions,  (which  I  leave  to 
God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  to  judge  how  far  they 
are  innocently  or  invincibly  taken  up,  and  how  far 
they  shall  answer  for  them  as  taken  up  by  their 
own  fault ;)  yet  let  them  not  presume  that  this  ten- 
derness of  conscience  of  theirs,  as  they  call  it,  is  any 
argument  in  the  world  of  a  good  conscience,  unless 
they  can  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  as  tender 
conscienced  in  all  the  other  parts  and  instances  of 
their  duty,  (which  they  are  convinced  both  in  na- 
ture and  revelation  to  be  their  duty,)  as  they  are  in 
such  things  which  they  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon. 
Let  them  therefore  ask  themselves  these  questions  : 
Are  they  as  careful  about  all  the  substantial  parts  of 
God's  worship,  as  they  are  in  such  circumstantials  ? 
Do  they  make  a  conscience  of  being  just  in  all  their 
dealings  ;  of  being  innocent  in  all  their  conversation  ; 
of  being  peaceable  among  their  neighbours  ;  of  liv- 
ing without  offence  to  the  government  that  protects 
them  ?  Are  they  kind  and  candid  to  all  them  that 
differ  in  opinion  from  them,  and  avoid  all  uncha- 
ritableness  in  censuring  and  condemning  others  that 
are  not  of  their  persuasion  ?  In  a  word,  do  they  in 
all  their  conversation  exercise  themselves  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  to- 
wards man  f  These  indeed  are  true  signs  of  a  good 
and  tender  conscience,  but  for  men  to  be  wonderfully 
tender  in  their  consciences  about  the  outworks,  as  I 
may  call  them,  of  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  equally 
tender  in  other  matters,  wherein  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  it  doth  consist ;  this  is  no  argument  in  the 
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world  of  a  good  conscience,  but  rather  an  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

To  conclude  the  whole  matter  :  the  sum  of  all  is 
this,  that  no  man,  of  what  persuasion  or  religion 
soever,  can,  with  any  good  grounds,  hope  to  appear 
with  a  good  conscience  before  God  in  the  next  life, 
or  reap  the  solid  comfort  of  it  in  this,  but  only  such 
a  one  as  can  truly  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  most 
heartily  willing,  and  doth  sincerely  endeavour  in  all 
things  to  live  honestly  ;  whatever  is  short  of  this,  is 
short  of  a  good  conscience  ;  and  whoever  makes  this 
good,  may  truly,  and  with  great  comfort  to  himself, 
notwithstanding  all  his  other  frailties  and  infii'mities, 
say  with  St.  Paul  in  the  text,  /  trust  I  have  a  good 
conscience. 

Which  that  we  may  all  have,  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  grant,  &c. 
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